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Traffic at the Entrance to the Ganges Bridge, Calcutta 


The Plystery of India’s ‘Bullion (onsumption 


Based on a ‘Pamphlet by Don (-. Bliss, .$r., Assistant Trade Commissioner, Bombay, -Jssued 
by the United States Department of (Commerce and &ntitled ««The Bombay Bullion -)Market’”’ 
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ful if it could be sustained legally, exemplifies the 
desire of the Indian ryot, or peasant, to have what he 
regards as real money in his possession. This tendency 
has largely been responsible for the important part 
that India has played in the world trade in gold and 
silver for many years. It has been estimated that at 
the end of 1925 India’s holdings of silver, valued at 
$2,750,000,000, constituted about one third of the world 
supply of that metal, while the gold stocks, which have 
grown more rapidly since the beginning of the present 
century, were believed to be worth approximately $2,- 
500,000,000. 

India is primarily an agricultural country, produc- 
ing an excess of raw materials for export, while slow 
industrial development and a low standard of living 
for the mass of the population keep imports at a low 
level. The result is a favorable trade balance that is 
commonly settled by bullion imports. There is always 
a demand for treasure in India, and it is clear that 
the country prefers to be paid in bullion for its favor- 
able merchandise export balance rather than to receive 
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manufactured goods in return. The folly of this pol- 
icy is evident: vast reserves, in the form of unproduc- 
tive metal, have been formed in the course of many 
years, which, if put to productive uses, would make 
India one of the most powerful nations of the world. 
That the traditional “wealth of the Indies” is no fable 
is testified by the fact that these hoardings of precious 
metal have been estimated as worth at least $5,000,- 
000,000. 


India’s Habit of Hoarding 


O one unaccustomed to the eccentricities of the 

Indian character, it is difficult to imagine why this 
desire to store up reserves of bullion should persist. 
It is almost as inexplicable as the predominating in- 
fluence exerted upon Indian civilization by what seems 
to western eyes to be the useless and archaic caste 
system. Apart from the psychological aspect, there 
are two physical factors that undoubtedly tend to en- 
courage hoarding in India. These may both be traced 
to the limited banking facilities of the country. 


India is a country where agriculture is essentially 
seasonal. There are two distinct types of crops: 
“rabi,’ which includes wheat, other grains and seeds, 
and a portion of the cotton crop, and derives its name 
from the fact that it is sown after the monsoon has 
abated and is harvested in February and March; and 





“kharif,” which is the more important, from the export 
point of view, since it includes the important items 
of jute, cotton and rice, and is sown at the beginning 
of the monsoon and reaped during the fall. Between 
seasons, therefore, the Indian farmer must depend 
upon his savings for the support of his family. If 
he has been unfortunate with his crop, he must turn 
to the money lender, whose common rate of interest 
is one anna per rupee per month, or 75 per cent per 
annum. In times of prosperity, consequently, the ryot 
usually purchases bullion freely, in order that he may 
be able to put it away against the lean months and 
the necessity of buying seed for the next crop. 
Whereas occidental countries have credit systems 
that enable their populations to be accustomed to ac- 
cept token currencies, such is not the case in India. 
Banks are totally inadequate in number to meet the 
needs of the country in credit or exchange facilities, 
or for safeguarding the savings of the people. A total 
of 658 banks, with 806 branches, represents the entire 
banking facilities that are available for the internal 
and external trade of the country. The situation is 
being gradually improved, and a large number of the 
people are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
open deposit accounts in the post office savings banks. 
The result, nevertheless, is a total unfamiliarity on 


(Continued on page 236.) 
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The International Advertising (ampaign for (offee 


HE idea of a national trade movement to 

advertise coffee originated as far back as 

1910, in the minds of a few roasters doing 

business in the Middle West. These men 
formed a local organization that soon developed into 
the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, which now 
has a membership of more than 300, representing every 
part of the United States. 

From the beginning of the movement it was recog- 
nized that any effective campaign must be backed 
jointly by growers and distributors, since both would 
receive equal benefit from any resulting increase in 
consumption. Brazil, the source of two thirds of the 
world’s coffee, was the logical ally, and an appeal was 
made to the planters of that country. In 1912 a party 
of 10 leading roasters and importers visited Brazil at 
the invitation of the national government. In Brazil, 
as in the United States, progress resulted from or- 
ganization. The planters of the state of Sao Paulo, 
who produce more than one half of all coffee used in 
the United States, were the first to appreciate the 
propaganda idea, After their attempts to interest the 
national government failed, the Sao Paulo coffee men 
founded the Sociedade Promotora da Defesa do Café 
(Society to Promote the Consumption of Coffee) and 
persuaded their state legislature to pass a law taxing 
every bag of coffee shipped from the plantations of 
that state in a period of four years. This tax, amount- 
ing to 100 reis per bag (132 lbs), or about 24%2c United 
States money at even exchange rates, is collected by 
the railroads from the shippers and turned over to the 
sociedade. 

In the United States the supervision of the adver- 
tising was delegated to five men, representing both 
the importing and the roasting branches of the trade, 
and designated as the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States. ‘Three of these com- 
mitteemen, Ross W. Weir, of New York, F. J. Ach, 
of Dayton, Ohio, and George S. Wright, of Boston, are 
roasters, and two, William Bayne, Jr., and C. H. 
Stoffregen, both of New York, are importers and job- 
bers, or “green coffee men.” ‘The committee organized 
with Mr. Weir as chairman, Mr. Wright as treasurer 
and Mr. Stoffregen as secretary. At the invitation of 
the committee, C. W. Brand of Cleveland, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National Coffee Roasters’ Association, at- 
tended committee meetings and assisted in determining 
the policies of the campaign. Headquarters were 
established at 74 Wall Street, in the heart of the 
New York coffee district. 

It was estimated that the Sao Paulo tax on the 
basis of the existing crop would produce about $250,- 
000 a year. This money was sent in monthly install- 
ments to the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
under an agreement that it should be expended only 
for magazine and newspaper space. 

Supplementing this Brazilian contribution was a 
fund raised by voluntary subscriptions from the coffee 
trade of the United States on the basis of one cent 
per bag handled annually. This American fund was 
used for the expenses of administration and educa- 
tional advertising outside of magazine and newspaper 
space, and for various kinds of trade promotion and 
dealer stimulation. 


The Advertising Program 

HE first advertising appeared in April, 1919, in 306 

leading newspapers with a total circulation of 
over 16,000,000, located in 182 large cities. The cities 
chosen represented all the centers of wholesale coffee 
distributiqn. 

Magazine advertising began in June of the same 
year, using 21 periodicals, all of national circulation. 
This list was changed from time to time to meet the 
special needs of the campaign. More than 50 grocery 
trade magazines carried the committee’s dealer adver- 
tising, although not all of these were used continu- 
ously. Every part of the country was represented on 
the trade paper list. 

Full pages were run each month in nine of the 


leading national medical journals. These advertise- 
ments were written by a physician of national repu- 
tation. Under the caption, “The Case for Coffee,” 
they discussed the properties of coffee from the physio- 
logical standpoint and asked the doctors to judge it 
fairly. 


Charges Against Coffee Answered 


ROM the start the committee’s advertising was 

broadly educational. The properties of coffee were 
discussed, charges against coffee were answered. The 
housekeeper was told how to get the best results from 
the coffee she bought; hotel and restaurant proprie- 
tors were reminded that many of them owed their 
prosperity largely to a reputation for serving good 





URING the period of our activity the per capita 

consumption in the United States has increased 
very materially from 9.13 lbs to a maximum of 12.47 
lbs; however, this very practical result is in my opinion 
really secondary to the benefits accruing to our industry 
in a tremendous increase of public good will to coffee, 
in the fact that our commodity received during the 
period in paid advertising far more publicity than any 
other food product. These latter benefits cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents, but they have been very 
large indeed. 

FELIX COSTE, Manager 
National Coffee Roasters’ Association. 





coffee; new uses were exploited for coffee, as a flavor- 
ing agent for desserts and other sweets; the employer 
was taught how important a service good coffee may 
render in increasing the comfort and efficiency of his 
working forces. 

Magazines and newspaper advertising was only the 
nucleus of the campaign. The effect of such “white 
space” publicity was increased by simultaneous efforts 
to “merchandise” the campaign, to stimulate the in- 
terest of the wholesale and retail trade, to encourage 
private brand advertising and to reach the consumer 
by other kinds of publicity recognized as essential 
factors in a well-rounded national advertising effort. 
These activities may be summarized as follows: 

An information service answers inquiries and sup- 
plies material for household editors and newspaper 
and magazine writers. ‘Through a national clipping 
service it keeps in touch with all published matter 
relating to coffee. Its special duty is to answer 
attacks on coffee and the coffee trade. Merchants and 
dealers make it a practice, when they find misleading 
articles or editorials in their local newspapers, to 
send clippings to the committee’s headquarters to be 
handled there as the situation warrants. 


Scientific Coffee Research 


EN thousand dollars of the American fund was ap- 

propriated for scientific coffee research at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. The results of 
this research have been made available to the industry 
and to scientific circles as well—to doctors, to home 
economics interests and to the public. The findings 
were published in the form of a pamphlet. Later on, 
a digest of the report was made by Miss Helen Louise 
Johnson, a leader in home economic circles. The orig- 
inal report and the digest were distributed in hundreds 
of thousands, and recently the entire supply became 
exhausted. So great was the continued demand that 
the association was obliged to plan a reissue of the 
material. 

A coffee club was established for the purpose of 
educating the consumer through constructive team 
work by the roasters’ and jobbers’ salesmen and the 
retail dealer. Under this plan, the committee has dis- 
tributed 50,000 transparent signs for dealers’ win- 
dows, and 5,000 bronze Coffee Club buttons for coffee 


salesmen. By reference to the Coffee Club in the 
national magazine and newspaper advertising, the re- 
tailer is given a chance to tie up with the campaign. 
Membership in the club is limited to those who are 
contributing to the publicity fund, and to their sales- 
men and customers. The club publishes a monthly 
bulletin in newspaper form, giving the news of this 
campaign. This has a circulation of 27,000 whole- 
Salers, salesmen and dealers, and the mailing list is 
rapidly growing. 

The committee has published six booklets which 
have reached a total circulation of more than 1,000,000 
copies. These booklets are sold at cost to the coffee 
trade throughout the country. Requests for them are 
received at the office of the committee on the average 
of 100 a day from consumers in different parts of the 
country, and they are the means of a constant cam- 
paign of education in American homes and schools. 

The committee is constantly making efforts to in- 
crease. the amount of private advertising by coffee 
roasters, and it is a fair estimate that brand adver- 
tising has increased at least 300 per cent since the 
national campaign began. Reproductions of the com- 
mittee’s advertisements and proofs of advertising elec- 
trotypes and copy suggestions are circulated in ad- 
vance to all roasters, and to a large number of re- 
tailers by means of the monthly organ of The Coffee 
Club. 

During the week of March 29 to April 4, 1920, the 
committee organized and financed a national coffee 
week, which was observed by retailers throughout the 
country. The feature of this week was a window trim- 
ming contest for which prizes of $2,000 were distrib- 
uted among several hundred grocers. The contest 
resulted in displays of coffee in nearly 10,000 grocery 
windows, and greatly increased the sale and consump- 
tion of coffee during this period. 

The United States fund financed the production 
and distribution of a coffee motion picture, 128 prints 
of which have been sold to roasters, who are exhibiting 
them throughout the country. During coffee week 
this picture was shown to more than 600 theater audi- 
ences, and it remains in the possession of the trade 
as an active advertising medium. 


New Uses for Coffee 


AS important factor in increasing consumption has 
been the promotion of new uses for coffee. In 
winter this has taken the form of recipes and sugges- 
tions for coffee as a flavoring agent, and in warm 
weather there has been a publicity drive for iced coffee. 

The advertising campaign in which the Brazilian 
society co-operated with the Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee ended April 1, 1925. In June of that 
year Felix Coste, manager of the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association, went to Brazil as one of two 
association delegates and negotiated a contract with 
the Sao Paulo Coffee Institute under which the latter 
agreed to furnish $500,000 a year for two years, be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1925, and the American association 
undertook the management of a resumption of the 
national coffee advertising campaign. 

In this new venture the Sao Paulo Coffee Institute 
was to supply all the funds, and no subscription by 
United States coffee interests was provided for. The 
institute had made one monthly remittance, when cer- 
tain unfortunate developments arose, among them Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover’s attack on government 
controlled foreign commodities, and the government’s 
refusal to sanction a loan to the Sao Paulo Coffee 
Institute unless the latter agreed to release its control 
of coffee. These matters created great feeling in 
Brazil, and are believed to have influenced the insti- 
tute in discontinuing its remittances and virtually, 
though not formally, repudiating the contract. Re- 
cently the American association has received assurance 
that coffee advertising in the United States will be 
resumed, though there has been no announcement of 
the agency to be employed or the manner in which it 
will be undertaken. 
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TIPTON S. BLISH 

EWS of the death of Tipton S. Blish, president 

of the Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana, 
will bring a sense of personal sorrow to a very large 
number of millers. Few men in the industry have 
been held in greater affection, not only by their milling 
neighbors but among the rank and file of the industry 
in every part of the country. Rarely absent from any 
of the trades councils, he brought to them a fine 
intelligence, a charming personality, and a gentle qual- 
ity of mind and heart that commanded alike the re- 
spect and love of his associates. His services to soft 
wheat milling were great, and later, when he was 
elected to the chairmanship of the Federation, he de- 
voted his energies to its cause and to the interests 
of the industry as a whole with equal generosity. His 
gentle demeanor and fine old style courtliness of man- 
ner aided him to win support for whatever task he 
had in hand. There never was any sting in having 
been outgeneraled by so generous a victor as Tip 
Blish. 

For those who had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Blish in his home life and claimed the acquaintance of 
his splendid family, there is an especial regret. His 
loss will be a very great sorrow to them, so much 
was he a joyous part of their lives, so fine his humor, 
so keen his enjoyment of life, so generous his inter- 
est in all things about, so loyal in his friendship. 

Tip Blish long will be missed by all of us. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 

T is authoritatively stated that transatlantic ship- 

ments of North American wheat, particularly Ca- 
nadian wheat, are being carried at a rate of from ten 
to thirteen cents per hundred pounds, while the rate 
on flour is from twenty-two to twenty-four cents, a 
differential of eleven to twelve cents in favor of raw 
material for the foreign miller. At least one great 
shipping company making these rates is almost wholly 
owned by American capital and is American managed. 

It is further stated that a large part of the wheat 
so carried at a discriminatory rate is marketed by 
the Canadian grain pool, and that much of this is sold 
to foreign millers by the pool at prices very much less 
than those quoted to the domestic millers of Canada. 
There is obviously no way of making actual price com- 
parisons, because wheat doubtless often is sold on 
passage, the price received reflecting the current mar- 
ket rather than the market at time of shipment. Yet 
in Canada there is widely current belief that the Win- 
nipeg basis on wheat sold for export is at times many 
cents per bushel under prices made at the same time 
to domestic millers. 

Here are two factors inimical to the welfare of 
North American milling, both of them created by acts 
of organizations whose own interests would be served 
by upholding rather than by antagonizing American 
industry. For a Canadian institution promoted and 
conducted for the advancement of Canadian agricul- 
ture to handicap domestic industry is an absurdity. 
That it should be aided in this, with attendant injury 
not only to Canadian but to United States milling, 
by an American owned steamship company violates 
every principle of good business and economic sense. 

Yet exactly these conditions prevail, and, from any- 
thing now in sight, are likely to continue. Defenses, 
of course, are offered. In the matter of ocean freights, 
there always is the old argument of relative costs of 
handling grain and its products, an argument disputed 
by the United Shipping Board when it established a 
differential of five cents between the two commodities. 
On the side of the Canadian wheat pool, it is main- 
tained that there is no intent of discrimination against 
the home miller. Yet the facts remain that the ocean 
rate discrimination is known to all men, and that Ca- 
nadian millers cite details and particulars in their 
charges against the pool sales policies. 
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No economic truth is simpler than that a country 
which favors the export of its raw materials in pref- 
erence to its manufactured products is stupid and 
foolish. It follows that any activity which contributes 
to such a policy is harmful to its own country’s inter- 
est. In this instance, the charge lies equally against 
the two offenders, the one for putting North America 
on the basis of Argentina and Russia in the world’s 
wheat market, the other for tending to break down 
its own domestic milling market for wheat, and thus 
undoing by its own acts the very thing which could 
contribute most to its success. 

What is wrong with the picture? That is appar- 
ent. What should be done to correct it? That is 
equally so. Millers on this side of the line must re- 
new the old-time fight against rate discrimination. 
Millers of Canada must find a basis of accord with the 
dominant factor in that country’s wheat market, an 
accord which the pool, unless it is hopelessly blind 
to its own interest, will be eager to aid in establishing. 





A WORD FOR THE BROKER 

_ are few ills of the miller’s sales depart- 

ment which cannot be laid, as is a foundling, at 
the door of the field salesman or the flour broker. 
Of the two, the broker is the more popular as sacri- 
ficial step-parent. Whatever sales manager is inept 
in blaming brokers for some part of his troubles has 
been inattentive in the years of his apprenticeship, 
or has mislaid the precepts which were set down for 
him in his youth. Broker damning is essential, both 
in defense of the salesmanship terrain and to peace 
of the spirit. 

First off, it is desirable to call all brokers “buyers’ 
brokers.” This term is one of opprobrium, and is used 
to mean that the broker is attentive to his customer’s 
wishes and will not turn and attack him with a cut- 
lass on demand of a bilious gentleman a thousand 
miles away for whom he has sold a carload of flour. 
It means, too, that the broker, in his eagerness to 
get an order against even more eager competitors, has 
dared to submit a price offer which the bilious gentle- 
man construes as an affront to his intelligence, if not 
to his business probity. The “buyers’ broker” is, in a 
word, either weak and vacillating, or vicious and 
ornery. 

There is also the broker who “sells for the mill 
which happens to be cheapest.” This is treason or 
arson, or both. Obviously, no broker has the right 
to sell his customer a low-priced flour when a higher- 
priced one is ready to hand. Such an act may, of 
course, gain him a commission; but how valuable is 
that when compared with placing his immortal soul 
at the mercy of the sales manager who lost the order 
because his price was too high? Would it not be 
better for the broker to harvest fewer dollars and 
more of the sales manager’s high regard? 

Jogging gently down the index of those who are 
condemned, we come to “the broker who takes on 
every account offered him.” The names of these are 
legion, and the things said of them are things of gall 
and bitterness, and of hopes abandoned. The “new 
broker,” booked in pride and justification of a con- 
siderable expense account, turns out to have the ac- 
count of every other miller who has mailed him a 
“sales letter.” He has taken them all, taken them as 
they came, taken them freely and then sorted them out 
and drowned them as pirates do their captives, as one 
does a numerous batch of kittens. 

Somewhere, of course, there is a miller, perhaps two 
or three millers, who, when this broker’s name is 
being scandalized, look innocent and say um-huh-huh 
down their chins. This is because they are not listed 
among the “every account offered.” They are the ac- 
counts for whom the broker really sells flour, for whom 
he has sold it for years and years, while the other 








T NVARIABLY the roll call of Federation 

meetings is a roll call of successful mill- 
ers. This may be merely coincidence, but 
it is more likely to be cause and effect. They 
won success through intelligence and abil- 
ity in combination with conference and asso- 
ciation with friends and competitors. 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION SILVER 
JUBILEE, CHICAGO, MAY 19-20 


225 
accounts have been taken on, ticketed and cast into 
the outer darkness. They are the accounts who call 
the broker “Joe” or “Louie,” as the case may be, 
while the others call him loafer and by names which 
have to be deleted. 

Yet, consider the brokers, both those belonging to 
the classes named and to all other classes, sorts and 
kinds. Mostly a hard working lot, responsible, when 
all is said and done and all the blame placed and all 
the names called, for the sale of a very large per- 
centage of the hundred and odd millions of barrels 
of flour ground and distributed every year; responsi- 
ble, too, when the truth is laid down and dissected 
and passed on by the jury, for the sale of nearly 
all of the flour made by many millers who, but for 
the broker, would not be making it, or at least much 
of it. 

A hard working lot, neither better nor worse than 
the run of humankind, seeking usually the line of least 
resistance—as who of us does not?—opportunists on 
occasion, but averaging, run-of-the-bin, fairly well 
with the principals whom they represent. The pleasant 
business of condemning brokers is merely one of the 
ways millers have of passing the time of day or, 
when things are not going so well, of accounting for 
the mill not operating as steadily as it was hoped 
it would. Besides, there are times when, if the sales- 
men or the brokers are not to be blamed, who can be? 





TRADE FAIRY TALES 
a following from a recent issue of Milling sug- 
gests that millers on both sides of the Atlantic 
are quite as near kin, in their own masculine way, 
as the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady: 

We were privileged this week to see a letter 
sent out by a leading firm of millers to their sales- 
men. “We feel quite sure,” the letter stated, “that 
a good deal of trouble with reference to prices has 
been caused by fairy tales reported to millers by 
their representatives, and with the flour mills of 
greater capacity than the requirements, it has 
caused many weak-kneed men to say: ‘It is a loss, 
but we will have our share of the trade.’ It looks 
as if there will have to be a very determined 
effort on the part of flour travelers to assist the 
principals to get back to an economic position, 
or it will not be worth while carrying on.” We 
commend the policy disclosed in the foregoing let- 
ter. We believe that the bulk of the bakery trade 
would prefer that millers took a more rigid atti- 
tude toward prices. There are, of course, keen 
flour buyers as well as keen grain buyers, but thé 
milling trade has worked itself up to such a condi- 
tion of competitive hysteria that it has lost the 
power temporarily to distinguish between good 
and bad bargains. 

It is the privilege of The Northwestern Miller to 
see much correspondence between field salesmen and 
their office superiors, particularly letters reporting 
low prices quoted and sins committed by competitors. 
Sometimes the charges are fact. Quite as often they 
are hearsay. Almost invariably they are written either 
with the purpose of justifying the tale bearing sales- 
man or currying favor with his chief back at the of- 
fice. 

It is useless to deny that the chief back at the 
office is not cheered and set up by news of the pitiable 
weakness of his competitors. There is something in all 
of us which causes us to accept as good news what- 
ever feeds the gentle flame of our own self-righteous- 
ness. Nothing is more grateful to self-esteem and 
soothing to a sense of fault than ability to show that 
others are as bad or worse. Salesmen recognize this 
quality, and, if there are no orders to be had, they 
know that the next best thing is a harrowing tale of 
the depths to which others are willing to go to get 
trade. 

It is not fair, therefore, to blame the salesman. It 
is not fair to blame the sales manager. One should 
not even hold too strongly against the owner, who is 
not above relishing the bit of scandal about the miller 
across the track or up the street. It is merely a 
gentle, not unlovely and oftentimes amusing, part of 
what we call human nature. If flour prices were as 
fixed and unalterable as freight rates or taxes, milling 
would be a gray and money grubbing business; more 
profitable perhaps, but lacking in that fine thrill which 
comes from seeing with one’s own eyes the proof of 
one’s rivals’ misdeeds,—misdeeds of which one’s own 
self could under no circumstance be guilty, or, if 
guilty, caught. 
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Domestic Demand.—Millers continue to be more interested in obtaining ship- 
ping directions for high-priced flour that is still on their books than in making 
new contracts, but current business is nevertheless in fair volume, as is attested by 





the fact that the percentage of milling 
activity remains on a par with that of 
the past two or three years. Most of the 
trade is overbought, and this brings keen 
competition among buyers for the few 
available current accounts. New busi- 
ness is in small lots for quick shipment. 
Cancellations are a daily occurrence, and 
many buyers have paid as much as $1 
bbl in order to get rid of their excess 
bookings. 

Clears.—Clears are less active, but as 
production is light some mills are still 
well sold ahead. Second clear is a little 


stronger than it has been of late, indicating that surplus stocks may have been 


cleaned up. 


Export Trade.—Slightly greater activity in export trade was reported last week. 


Most sales were in small lots of low grade. 
but continental Europe also participated. 


Latin America was the principal buyer, 
Prices are still too high, however, to in- 


terest United Kingdom buyers to any considerable extent. 
Flour Production.—Percentage of operation to capacity averages about four 
points above last year at this time, the figure for the entire country being slightly 


less than 55 per cent. 


Southwestern and Pacific Coast mills are well above last 


year’s figure, and-northwestern and central states mills show a slight margin of 


increase. 


Buffalo is the only center to show a marked decline. 


Flour Prices——Mill quotations are practically unchanged from the list of a 


week ago. 


Millfeed:—Millfeed continues very strong, and prices have a marked upward 


tendency. 
of buyers appear to be in the market. 


Demand is principally for bran and standard middlings, and all classes 
Demand is almost entirely for immediate 


shipment, indicating that stocks everywhere have been allowed to reach an unusually 


low point. 


Many of the larger mills have nothing to offer, and as a rule mixed car 


demand is sufficient to absorb current production, leaving little for delivery on 


contracts. 


Lonpon, ENG., 
for European trade centers. 


April 19.—(Special Cable) 
All markets have been closed for the Easter holidays. 


Bran prices average about 50c ton higher than a week ago. 
* 


* * 





There is no business to be reported 


C. F. G. Ratrxes. 








A New Method for Predicting the Bread Making 
Quality of Wheat 
By J. J. Willaman 


Associate Professor of Agricultural Biochemistry, University of Minnesota 


sota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion, has just announced a method 
of analyzing wheat flour whereby its 
value as a bread flour may be deter- 
mined in advance of a baking test. The 
method was stumbled onto more or less 
by accident during the course of some 
experiments in extracting the various 
proteins from flour for chemical study. 
The data so far secured indicate that 
not only the quality of the bread may be 
predicted, but that the method may be 
used in selecting desirable varieties in 
wheat breeding trials. 

It has long been known that, within a 
given grade of wheat, the greater the 
protein content the better is the loaf vol- 
ume of the resultant bread likely to be. 
At present every carload of wheat that 


D:: R. A. GORTNER, of the Minne- 


appears on the market in Minnesota is 
analyzed for total protein, and a pre- 
mium is usually paid for high protein 
content. Several years ago some evi- 
dence was obtained that glutenin, one of 
the two proteins that constitute the 
“gluten” of wheat, was the constituent 
responsible for the baking strength of 
the flour. This protein is soluble in salt 
solutions. Dr. Gortner and his colleagues 
set out to prepare this protein from va- 
rious samples of wheat, and used various 
kinds of salts for the extraction. Then 
they noticed great divergence in the 
amounts of protein removed by the dif- 
ferent salts, and this raised the question 
as to the validity of this way of extract- 
ing the glutenin. They therefore began a 
long series of extractions, using 21 dif- 
ferent salts, most of them in four differ- 


ent concentrations, and 12 different sam- 
ples of bread flour, made from wheat 
grown in various parts of the country. 

As an example of a typical series of 
results, the following are the percentages 
of the total protein of a given flour re- 
moved, respectively, by potassium fluor- 
ide, potassium chloride, potassium bro- 
mide, and potassium iodide: 18, 22, 37, 
and 64. This was on a single flour. Each 
sample showed the same phenomenon. 
When each of these salts was used on 
the whole series of flours, another strik- 
ing range in values was secured. Thus 
the fluoride extracted from 10 per cent 
in one sample to 18 in another; the chlo- 
ride ranged from 19 to 30, the bromide 
from 30 to 49, and the iodide from 55 to 
74. Standing alone, these figures did not 
appear to mean much; such action on 
the part of salt solutions had never been 
observed before. Then it was found that 
those flours that gave the largest loaves 
of bread yielded up the least proportion 
of its protein to the salts, and those 
which made the smallest loaves had the 
greatest amount of protein extracted by 
the salts. In other words there was a 
high negative correlation between the 
loaf volume and proportion of protein 
dissolved by any one of the salts. 

The applications of this discovery are 
rather varied. Dr. Gortner believes that 
a salt extraction of a wheat will tell 
more concerning its baking value than 
an analysis for total protein such as is 
now used. This would be of tremendous 
practical importance. From the scientific 
side, its value will be in shortening the 
process of developing new wheat varie- 
ties. For example, at present at the 
Minnesota station the plant breeders are 
trying to produce wheats which will be 
resistant to black stem rust but which 
will meet the demands of the miller and 
baker at the same time. During the first 
season a single head of wheat is secured 
by cross fertilization. The next year 
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this head is planted, and perhaps a few 
ounces of seed are obtained. Not until 
the third or fourth year are five pounds 
of wheat obtained which can be milled 
into flour and baked into bread. By the 
new salt method a preliminary sorting 
of wheat varieties could be made possibly 
the second year, and a final sorting at 
least a year earlier than by the old meth- 
od. When it is realized that hundreds of 
varieties are carried along for any one 
that may prove desirable, the saving of 
labor and time is apparent. It is inter- 
esting to note that the salt which gives 
the most reliable results is magnesium 
sulfate (Epsom salt). 

Dr. Gortner recently reported the find- 
ings herein outlined before the Society 
of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
and an account of them will be published 
in the next issue of the society’s pro- 
ceedings. 





REPLEVIN SUIT FOR GRAIN 
RECOVERY IS DISMISSED 


Denver, Coro.—Approximately 27,000 
bus wheat were turned back to the 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., last week after the replevin 
suit brought by the Metals Bank & 
Trust Co., Butte, Mont., for the recov- 
ery of the grain, had been dismissed on 
stipulation. 

The wheat had never been moved from 
the Denio-Barr elevators, but was being 
held under order of the sheriff at Sheri- 
dan. A bond of $65,000 had been posted 
by the bank at Butte. 

The suit was dismissed when attorneys 
for the bank received word that agree- 
ment in the suit had been reached after 
conferences in Denver and Helena be- 
tween officials of the Denio-Barr com- 
pany and Thomas Campbell, of the 
Campbell Farm Corporation. The orig- 
inal action had been for the recovery of 
99,000 bus wheat, valued at $107,000. 








Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Apr. 17 Apr. 18 
Apr. 16 Apr. 9 1926 1925 

Minneapolis . 184,755 183,164 173,791 170,498 
St. Pawl .ccoce 7,549 13,063 10,883 6,731 
Dul.-Superior 8,115 5,350 18,475 12,870 


Outside mills* 1144,954 198,590 196,580 178,525 





Totals .ccceed 345,373 400,167 399,729 368,624 

SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..137,768 138,726 100,474 90,386 
Wichita ..scse 38,604 43,497 29,284 26,498 
BARE cccugces 24,061 24,140 20,377 24,986 
St. Joseph .... 34,508 36,852 21,598 23,405 
OmaRS .ccccee 18,774 20,079 15,964 17,726 
Outside millst .219,105 225,222 177,195 161,617 











eee 472,810 488,516 364,892 344,618 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,800 28,300 20,700 14,500 
Outsidet 45,900 37,100 36,400 34,600 
PeleGs .ccccese 39,300 39,400 34,100 26,500 
Outside . 81,874 37,411 33,932 43,253 
TIMGIMMADOIE. 22.0.  cocecr. seece cesses seere 
Southeast ..... 100, 640 107,854 80,034 81,996 
Totals ......243,514 250,065 205,166 200,849 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 20,203 21,265 36,166 34,712 
Seattle ....... 24,913 21,657 23,410 4,553 
TACOMAB ..cscee 33,983 32,812 22,941 6,925 
Totals *. 200 79,099 75,734 82,517 46,190 
Buffalo ....... 141,423 146,912 178,431 162,960 
Chicago ...... 32,000 28,000 33,000 20,000 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 


Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Apr. 17 Apr. 18 


Apr. 16 Apr. 9 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 40 40 33 31 
Se, PRG woccce 32 56 50 31 
Dul.-Superior .. 22 14 50 85 
Outside mills* . 47 50 49 43 
Average .... 42 43 40 36 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... 78 7 66 60 
i) eee 62 69 47 40 
. ORE 63 63 45 54 
St. Joseph .... 72 77 45 49 
CORARME scsscce 68 73 58 64 
Outside millst. 61 63 49 44 
Average .... 67 69 53 61 
CENTRAL i. ated pened 
Bt. Lowle .cses 47 31 23 
Outsidet .... HH 43 42 40 
TONGS siecctcs 78 78 71 “55 
Outside 67 58 46 44 
Indianapolis... .. oe os ee 
Southeast ..... 63 67 53 52 
Average ..... 60 5 49 42 
PACIFIC COAST— 
WOPTME scccce 32 34 58 55 
BORttle .ccccces 53 46 44 9 
SOOOMRR. cccene 60 58 40 12 
Average .... 48 46 48 27 
Ee 59 62 75 68 
Chicago ....... 80 70 82 50 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


TtMills outside of St. 











Flour quotations reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 


Spring first patent ............ $6.75@ 7.10 
Spring standard patent........ 6.40@ 6.75 
Spring first clear........eee0es 5.75@ 6.10 
Hard winter short patent...... 6.50@ 6.95 
Hard winter straight.......... 5.90@ 6.20 
Hard winter first clear......... 5.25@ 5.60 
Soft winter short patent....... 5.80@ 6.25 
Soft winter straight........... 5.40@ 5.75 
Soft winter first clear.......... 5.20@ 5.40 
MeO BOUF, WRITS. .cccceccccccecs 5.50@ 5.70 
MEO TOUT, GAP. cccccccccccses 4.25@ 4.50 





Family patent ..$7.00@ 7.80 $8.50@ 8.70 
Straight ........ 5.60@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.45 
Cut-off ......06- 5.70@ 6.00 ° 


“Includes near-by straights. 





Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 













(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
prompt delivery. 





Minneapolis Kansas ow St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7. 50@ 7.70 $....@ $6.80@ 7.30 $8.00@ 8.10 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.65@ 7.90 $8.20@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.60 $7.75@ 8.25 
7.10@ 7.30 t oer 6.50@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.2 6.80@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.65 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.30 cee seas 
6.10@ 6.30 cave ower 5.80@ 6.30 6.60@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.80 cove coves 6.65@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.25 -@ are 
aoG cece 7.00@ 7.30 6.60@ 7.00 7.60@ 7.90 6.90@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.35 7.20@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.45 7.25@ 7.75 
ce ence 6.40@ 6.70 5.90@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.25 6.55@ 6.90 6.60@ 6.85 6.90@ 7.20 oe seus 6.75@ 7.15 302 a bees 
-@. 5.10@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.50 oo 00 DP wine seve @ conte cose ovee otal <cas -@ ey) eect JO sess 
-@ ree. 00:0, ese 6.25@ 6.50 oa cave ere. Werre. 6.35@ 6.60 wer, eer 6.50@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.30 8.15@ 8.40 
SS Pee cove 5.30@ 5.60 00 @ veces 5.75@ 6.10 *5.35@ 5.60 *5.50@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.15 
+ weer su yee 5.10@ 5.40 o@ ecrve rir, mirt con® sexe onc 6.10@ 6.25 coo @® coe 6.00@ 6.50 
5.60@ 5.80 rey. Ped oveeee «tee 6.00@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.50 oo oc oda vias 
3.80@ 4.25 Ter ree 9003 Q asa 4.40@ 4.60 cose@ 4.35@ 4.60 5.75@ 6.00 4.80@ 5.00 -@.. . setae 





Standard patent— Seattle 


Peer 7.10@ 7.65 $7.40@ 7.70 
eee 7.00@ 7.45 7.80@ 8.00 
Montana ....... 6.70@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.20 


San Francisco 





Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $....@8.55 
Ontario 90% patentst 5.25@5.35 oe @s... 
Spring second .patent{ ....@7.50 - @7.95 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, **In jutes, Fort William basis. 














Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring first clearf........ $6.40 00:3 
Spring exports§ ........ 40s 0d 
Ontario exports§ ....... 36s 6d 


198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


TWO-DAY strike among dock workers at Buenos Aires and the incidence of 

holidays in other countries are partial explanations of the rather sharp decline 

in total world shipments during the past week. Under the conditions, the ag- 
gregate shipments are larger than might have been expected. Shipments to ex- 
European countries were again above the season’s average. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 











cr Bushels n 
No. of Week Russia and 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
34 March 26.....2.00% 7,143 4,952 1,720 760 240 14,815 
35 SS Pee 6,722 6,098 4,344 584 360 18,108 
36 ye Preereekerre 7,487 6,416 5,766 1,040 234 20,943 
37 BOUT B65 ccrcrcccvese 6,257 4,204 2,648 832 280 14,221 
Attg. 1 toe Gate. .cccsccces 363,106 84,666 67,670 42,224 27,330 584,996 
Last year to date........ 292,560 62,480 54,872 22,784 44,152 476,848 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
On passage 





No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
34 EE Serre rr 11,040 449,080 16,400 413,528 74,152 
35 April ~o- 16,024 464,104 13,488 427,016 75,688 
36 April -+. 16,768 480,872 13,152 440,168 79,304 
37 MEE BOsiccccercoveaed 11,096 491,968 14,232 454,400 76,168 
Last year to Gate... siscns 368,480 359,872 41,944 


The final official estimate for Argentina places the wheat production at 220,- 
826,000 bus, a reduction of almost 2,000,000 from the last previous estimate. The 
exportable surplus remaining on April 1 is given as approximately 110,000,000 bus. 
The surplus of old wheat carried over on Jan. 1 is figured at 35,200,000 bus, of 
which about 30,000,000 were low grade. These figures for carry-over are in line 
with previous government estimates and, making the adjustment necessary because 
of the reduction in the size of the crop, the surplus available on April 1 corre- 
sponds with the quantities calculated upon in this column. ; 

Making allowance for a full average carry-over on Aug. 1, next, the quantity 
available for shipment from Argentina between April 1 and that date would be 
approximately 75,000,000 bus, which would allow average shipments for that period 
of some 4,500,000 per week. These figures, however, are on the assumption that all 
the low grade wheat carried over from the previous year will be found usable 
and can be sold. 

Winter wheat conditions in Europe and in North America remain favorable. 
Spring planting in North America has been delayed. Just what the effect will be 
on spring wheat acreage cannot yet be determined. In the principal spring wheat 
areas, in both the United States and Canada, there is abundant moisture in the soil, 
which is a favorable condition, provided the land can be worked within the limited 
period for planting wheat. 

Because there was so much wet weather last autumn, the usual proportion 
of fall plowing was not done in western Canada. In the six months, October-March, 
precipitation in the prairie provinces was almost 50 per cent greater than during 
the same period in the preceding year. The heaviest aggregate precipitation was 
in March, and the second heaviest in October. As the rainfall in September had 
been even heavier than in October, there was plenty of moisture to be frozen into the 
subsoil, while the precipitation of snow and rain in March and the first two weeks. 
in April has created considerable surface moisture. 

The customs returns of the United Kingdom report the imports into that coun- 
try in the seven months, August-February, of 39,536,256 bus wheat from Canada 
and 47,561,108 from the United States, a total from North America of 87,097,364 
In the same seven months Canadian customs returns report the export to the United 
Kingdom of 124,295,823 bus Canadian wheat, and the United States customs report 
as exported to the United Kingdom 31,868,249, or a total for the two countries of 
156,164,082. The mere statement of these figures shows how unsatisfactory the cus- 
toms records of these three countries are as measures of the real movement that 
takes place. The United Kingdom attributes imports to port of shipment, and 
therefore enters as imports from the United States all Canadian wheat shipped from 
a United States port, and similarly enters as an import from Canada any United 
States wheat shipped from a Canadian port. Almost all of the Canadian wheat 
shipped from Fort William-Port Arthur via the United States in transit is cleared 
from Canada as an export to the United Kingdom, although it is sold from United 
States positions to perhaps 50 different countries. Again, most of the wheat shipped 
to orders from North America is cleared for the United Kingdom, whereas: the 
greater part may be taken by the Continent. 








on March 31, 1927, is estimated at 146,- 
087,000 bus, compared with 222,377,000 
in 1926. The quantity of barley was 34,- 
307,000 bus, compared with 43,976,000 in 
1926. Of flaxseed, the quantity in store 
was 4,366,000 bus, against 4,791,000 in 
1926. The quantities of rye were 5,840,- 
000 bus, compared with 5,176,000 in 1926. 
Of the total estimated wheat crop of 
1926, 409,811,000 bus, 95 per cent is re- 
ported by crop correspondents as hav- 
ing proved to be of merchantable quality. 

The report says that, from the gross 
crop of 1926, 409,811,000 bus, should be 
deducted 31,411,000 to represent loss in 
cleaning (3 per cent), and grain not mer- 
chantable (5 per cent). This makes the 
net crop 378,400,000 bus. Adding the 
carry-over on Aug. 1, 1926, 35,600,000 
bus, and estimated imports of, say, 500,- 
000, the total available for distribution 
during the crop year becomes 414,500,000. 
Allowing 40,000,000 bus for seed, 42,000,- 


TRADE OPTIMISTIC OVER 
NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Seeding in the 
Northwest is possibly two weeks later 
than normal, due to rain and snow, but 
since a reserve of subsoil moisture is de- 
sirable, no complaint is made of the de- 
lay. The Dakotas had heavy rains last 
week, which should prove very beneficial. 
The delay in seeding is not serious. A 
few days of dry weather is all that is 
needed to get the seed in, and growth 
thereafter should be rapid. The trade 
feels unusually optimistic over the out- 
look. Early sown fields in South Da- 
kota are already green. 





CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
GREATER THAN LAST YEAR 


The dominion bureau of statistics re- 


ports that on March 31 the quantity of 
wheat in Canada was 175,978,000 bus, 
compared with 161,376,000 on March 31, 
1926. The total for 1927 comprises in 
round numbers 109,872,000 bus in eleva- 
tors, mills and afloat, 51,366,000 in farm- 
ers’ hands and 14,740,000 in transit by 
rail. 

Of oats, the. total quantity in Canada 


000 for food and for a carry-over on 
Aug. 1, 1927, of say 30,000,000, we get 
302,500,000 as the quantity available for 
export during the year. 





ONTARIO CROP OUTLOOK 
Toronto, Ont.—High winds and frosty 
nights last week throughout Ontario were 
unfavorable for fall wheat, and some 
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districts report the top growth turning 
brown. However, it is not apparent that 
any great damage has been done, and 
if better weather sets in the crop will 
soon recover all it has lost. On the other 
hand, the recent weather has been just 
right for preparing the land for spring 
grains, and good progress is said to have 
been made. 





PLOWING NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Farmers generally 
are plowing, with the season at least two 
weeks ahead of a year ago. It is be- 
lieved that therg will be a heavier seed- 
ing of spring grain in this district. A 
considerable acreage of wheat came 
through the winter in poor condition, 
particularly that which was sown late. 








Death of E. W. Elmore, 
Feed Miller 





Burrato, N. Y.—E. W. Elmore, of the 
Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y., died 


on April 15 of heart trouble. He was 
58 years old. 

Mr. Elmore was well known in the 
trade, having preceded W. E. Suits, Chi- 
cago, as president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
formerly president of the New York 
State Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
and vice president of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association. Before 
succeeding his father in the business at 
Oneonta he was on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Prior to his death Mr. Elmore had 
just returned from California, and he 
was seemingly in good health, although 
his heart had been troubling him for 
some time. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 16, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
a 9 


Minneapolis .. 7 7 #205 19 
Kansas City... 18 14 169 107 
CRICABO' 5.00. Ban See Eee BOO iks ces 
New York .... 183 225 79 149 322 311 
Boston § ...... 28 23 2 2 eee 
Baltimore .... 25 18 1 3 


Philadelphia . 52 32 52 4 131 135 
Dul.-Superior.. 58 77 16 13 218 219 
*Nashville ... ... ose ‘08s 06 38 46 
*Figures for 10 days ending April 11. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending April 2. 2,186 2,088 1,915 
Previous week ....... 2,290 2,271 2,122 
July 1-April 2........ 100,820 98,889 104,200 

Imports— 


Week ending April 2. 
Previous week ....... 


July 1-April 2........ 3 14 3 
Exports— 

Week ending April 2. 260 121 225 

Previous week ....... 127 195 367 

July 1-April 2....... 10,787 7,416 11,550 








227 


RAINS PROVE BENEFICIAL 
TO WESTERN KANSAS WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Heavy rains, ac- 
companied in some instances by flood 
conditions, caused pessimists to feel some 
alarm for the crops in the Southwest last 
week. It is probable, however, that the 
damage caused thereby was more than 
offset by the advantages of obtaining an 
ample reserve of moisture at this time of 
the year. It is generally recognized that 
heavy rains in April are favorable for a 
good yield of wheat. 

The rains were of great benefit to 
wheat in western Kansas, where drouth 
conditions had made the crop in many 
districts seem almost lost. Many fields 
were revived, and it is hoped that much 
of the wheat that was almost given up 
as lost will yet be reaped. Temperatures 
were somewhat lower in this section last 
week, but growth was not materially af- 
fected. 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS 
ARE REPORTED FAVORABLE 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The conditions of 
the winter grain crops in Europe and, 
as far as they are known, the spring 
grains, continue to be favorable, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has been advised from Berlin. 
Heavy rains and cooler weather which 
are considered very favorable to the 
crops have been experienced over cen- 
tral Europe and eastern France for the 
past week or 10 days. Scandinavia has 
also had rain. Some drouth and frost 
damage to the winter crops of Austria 
had been offset by the warmth and rains 
during the latter part of March. Winter 
and spring grains in Hungary were re- 
ported on April 8 to be progressing well. 
After the cold, rainy weather late in 
March, winter sowings in the Ukraine 
are reported, the first week in April, 
to be in satisfactory condition; also the 
Volga winter crop, although frost and 
snow continue over Siberia. 





KANSAS CITY ESSMUELLER 
PLANT FORMALLY OPENED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although the local 
plant of the Essmueller Mill Furnishing 
Co., St. Louis, has been in operation for 
several weeks, it will be formally opened 
on April 23. All interested have been 
invited to inspect it. William C. Ess- 
mueller, St. Louis manager of the com- 
pany, is in Kansas City in connection 
with the opening of the new factory 
which, together with the company’s local 
offices, is situated at 2818 East Thir- 
teenth Street. The office in the Postal 
Telegraph Building has been closed. 
Ben Essmueller is in charge of the local 
plant. 





PROSPECTS GOOD IN OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Grain crop pros- 
pects in Oregon, on the whole, are good. 
Wheat has wintered well, except in a 
few western localities where some loss 
resulted from freezing and excessive 
moisture. It is well advanced in most 
localities, but last week the growth was 
slow. Warm weather is needed. Spring 
grain seeding has been delayed by wet 
weather and snow. In a few sections 
early sown spring grain is up. 





CROP OUTLOOK IN TEXAS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—O. K. Barnes, 
agriculture director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Wichita Falls, Texas, re- 
ports that the prospects for a bumper 
grain crop in that section of the state 
are excellent. Wheat is standing from 
six to eight inches high where it has not 
been pastured, and soon will be so far 
advanced that possible damage from 
green bugs will be negligible. Oats and 
sweet clover also are in good condition. 





WET LAND DELAYS PLOWING 

WinnireG, Man.—Reports from scat- 
tered localities state that spring plow- 
ing and disking are now in course of 
process in the prairie provinces, but in 
most parts the land is still too wet to 
allow of such work being done. In one 
district only in Manitoba has plowing 
been begun. 
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TRADING PRIVILEGES 
DENIED ARMOUR GRAIN 


Chicago Board Revokes Rights of Firm 
Which for 40 Years Has Done Busi- 
ness on Exchange 


Cuicaco, I1n1u.—The directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade by unanimous 
vote last week denied all trading privi- 
leges to the Armour Grain Co., which for 
40 years has been one of the leading 
firms transacting business on the ex- 
change. The decision became effective 
at the close of business, April 16. 

This drastic action was based on a 
preliminary report of the special com- 
mittee of the exchange, headed by L. F. 
Gates, a fdrmer president, which for 
several weeks has been hearing witnesses 
in connection with the recent finding of 
the arbiter in the Armour-Rosenbaum 
controversy, growing out of the forma- 
tion of the defunct Grain Marketing Co. 
It was recommended by the committee 
that all trading privileges be denied, 
pending trial of charges against indi- 
viduals, at which time the responsible 
officers of the Armour Grain Co. would 
be placed on trial before the directors 
for alleged violation of exchange rules. 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT 

The report of the investigation com- 
mittee to the board of directors is as 
follows: 

“While your special investigation com- 
mittee has by no, means completed its 
work, it has been in almost daily session 
since its appointment, March 8, and has 
taken testimony from more than 30 wit- 
nesses. Your committee submits its pre- 
liminary report to enable you to take 
some early action. 

“The testimony clearly shows wrong- 
ful acts for which we deem the Armour 
Grain Co. responsible, since these acts 
were those of persons then in the em- 
ploy or under the continuing influence of 
the Armour Grain Co. Several persons 
engaged in these wrongful acts are not 
members of the Board of Trade nor sub- 
ject to its discipline. These acts were 
such as to constitute major offenses, be- 
ing acts of dishonesty. 

“As, under the Board of Trade rules, 
corporations may not become members 
but may enjoy certain privileges through 
the Board of Trade memberships of cer- 
tain executive officers, the provision is 
wisely made that such executive officers 
become responsible to the Board of 
Trade for acts of the corporation, wheth- 
er or not such individuals are personally 
guilty of wrong-doing. 

“Pending the outcome of trial of of- 
ficers of the Armour Grain Co., who are 
to be held accountable under the rules, 
this committee recommends to your 
board that all privileges which the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. now enjoys under the 
rules be withdrawn. Our reason for 
this is: that the conduct of the Armour 
Grain Co. has had wide publicity and 
has tended manifestly to impair the dig- 
nity and good name of the association, 
and the continuance of privileges to the 
Armour Grain Co. tends further to im- 
pair such good name. 

“Your attorney, Morris Townley, ad- 
vises us that this power is unquestion- 
ably in your hands, under the provisions 
of rules 231, 316 and 354. 

“We wish to state that this prelimi- 
nary report is without prejudice to in- 
dividual members of the Board of Trade 
against whom charges may later be filed 
by our investigating committee, as the 
rules provide.” 


INVESTIGATION CONTINUED 


The report also said that committee 
members present and concurring were 
Chairman Gates, James A. Patten, 
James Norris, Lowell Hoit and Frank 
G. Coe. Joseph P. Griffin was absent, 
and Charles Sullivan wished to be re- 
corded in opposition to the committee’s 
preliminary report. Mr. Gates advised 
John A. Bunnell, president of the Board 
of Trade, that the work of the commit- 
tee will continue until all phases of the 
case have been fully developed. 

Mr. Bunnell, in discussing the action 
of the directors, said: 

“For 75 years the Chicago Board of 
Trade has maintained a continuous mar- 
ket for the producer’s grain. It has had 


but two objects in view. One was to 
provide a market place for buyers and 
sellers, and the other to enforce rigorous 
trade rules. We have not been remiss 
in our duty. In every instance where 
proof of unfair practices was discovered, 
steps have been taken to correct the 
abuses. We cannot bring action against 
a member on gossip or hearsay. Conse- 
quently, in the present instance it has 
been necessary to hear independent evi- 
dence as well as review the evi- 
dence obtained in the arbiter’s inquiry, 
and the delay incident to this very large 
task has resulted in a great deal of un- 
fair criticism and general misunderstand- 
ing as to the attitude of the exchange. 
Today’s action speaks for itself.” 

It was pointed out that the steps tak- 
en by the board were based on the evi- 
dence brought out in a private dispute, 
and that the question of public ware- 
houses was in no way involved. 


ARMOURS ISSUE STATEMENT 


A joint statement was issued by Philip 
D. and Lester Armour after the order 
of the board of directors, which reads 
as follows: 

“Our connection with the Armour 
Grain Co. up to July, 1925, was that of in- 
active stockholders. In July, 1925, desir- 
ing to save a situation which might easily 
have done great harm to the grain in- 
dustry as a whole, the Board of Trade, 
and Chicago as a trading center, we vol- 
untarily guaranteed the entire outstand- 
ing amount of acceptances of the Grain 
Marketing Co. ‘These have since been 
fully paid off without loss to any one 
concerned. 

“About that time we, in connection 
with the other stockholders of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., definitely decided that 
as soon as possible the Armour Grain 
Co. would liquidate, and all stockholders 
of the company would cease to have any 
interest in any grain business. Since 
that time it has been the policy of the 
Armour Grain Co. to liquidate its hold- 
ings of both property and grain as fast 
as was practical. 

“More rapid progress in the liquida- 
tion of the company would have been ac- 
complished before this if it had not been 
for the fact that, by mutual arrange- 
ment between those interested in the 
Grain Marketing Co., the Armour Grain 
Co. has been engaged in liquidating the 
Grain Marketing Co. It seems right, in 
view of the publicity given not only the 
Armour Grain Co. but to members of 
the Armour family who own stock in 
that company, to announce formally the 
policy decided on at that time and to 
state publicly that neither we nor any 
other member of the family have taken 
any active part in the operation or man- 
agement of that company. We wish to 
assure the customers of the Armour 
Grain Co. that their interests will be 
fully protected.” 

John Kellogg, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., as yet has only issued 
the following brief statement: “This sud- 
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den decision and its becoming effective 
so quickly causes the Armour Grain Co. 
to advise it has no statement or com- 
ment to make at this time.” 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL., CORN MILL 
FIRE LOSS SET AT $500,000 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Elevator Milling 
Co., Springfield, Ill., the large corn plant 
of which burned recently, has not as yet 
made any decision as to rebuilding. The 
mill, elevator and office were completely 
destroyed, and the loss is estimated at 
nearly $500,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. The company’s new brick addi- 
tion was only slightly damaged, and the 
warehouse and engine room are still 
standing. If rebuilding is done it will be 
on the site of the old mill. 

The fire was one of the most spectacu- 
lar and disastrous in the history of 
Springfield. The blaze was discovered 
about 5:30 p.m. by members of the day 
mill crew, who were getting ready to 
leave duty. The flame was first seen in 
one of the six driers on the second floor 
of the mill, and the four-story brick mill 
structure soon was a mass of flames. 
After about an hour the roof crashed. 
The elevator, a nine-story structure, sep- 
arated from the mill by three fire doors, 
withstood the fire for some hours, but 
this also was completely destroyed. 

The mill was one of the oldest indus- 
tries of Springfield. The milling com- 
pany was organized in 1865, and a mill 
was finished in the year following. The 
owners have always been old and sub- 
stantial citizens of that city, and the mill 
has held an important place in its com- 
mercial life. The present officers of the 
company are: president, J. B. Kern; vice 
presidents, George and Frank Reisch; 


secretary, Albert Reisch; treasurer, 
Frank Wiedlocher. L. De Burger is 
manager. 


CUBAN INVOICE ORDER 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A _ modification 
of Cuban consular regulations has been 
made, under which Cuban consuls are 
instructed to accept invoices mailed them 
for certification. Only recently Cuban 
consuls had been instructed not to ac- 
cept invoices forwarded by mail for such 
certification. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce, however, advises 
exporters desiring to take advantage of 
provisions of the new order that they 
must have their firm names and their 
authorized signatures registered with the 
Cuban consulate to which the invoices 
are sent. 





AMERICAN HOMINY CREDITORS 

General creditors of the American 
Hominy Co., Chicago, have been notified 
by Harry A. Parkin, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, that after payment of federal 
taxes there will be no funds for distri- 
bution as dividends to them. A final 
meeting of creditors is to be held April 
27 at 137 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 





the next few days. 


after the convention. 


tickets at half fare. 





Reduced Railroad Fares for Federation’s 
“Silver Jubilee” 


SEVERAL of the passenger association committees have 
granted a reduced railroad rate of one and one half the 
one-way fare for round trip to the Silver Jubilee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, to be held at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, May 19-20. Similar 
action by the other passenger committees is expected within 
The arrangement will be on the certifi- 
cate plan, and is contingent upon not less than 250 certificates 
being presented for validation at the convention. 
trip must be made by route used in going to Chicago. 
tificate should be asked for by every one going to the Jubilee 
when purchasing a one-way ticket to Chicago, even though 
the person procuring it does not intend to return home direct 
Certificates should be deposited with 
the validation clerk at the convention, and even though not 
used by the persons procuring them, they will be counted | 
toward making up the required number of 250, and thus aid | 
others who are returning home to purchase return trip | 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Thirty-Second Annual Convention of Associa- 
tion Will Be Held at Dallas, Texas, 
on June 6-11 


The program for the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held at Dallas, 
Texas, June 6-11, has been completed, 
M. F. Dillon, secretary, Kansas City, has 
announced. Headquarters will be at the 
Baker Hotel. 

Registration will take place on June 
6. There will be a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee on that day, and a tour 
of inspection will be made of flour and 
feed mills in Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Stein F. Willits, Galveston, Texas, 
president, will deliver the opening ad- 
dress on June 7. Various reports will 
be heard and committees will be appoint- 
ed. 

The first man on the program will be 
Hugo Roos, of the Modern Miller, Chi- 
cago, an honorary member of the asso- 
ciation, who will speak on what the 
organization is doing for the milling in- 
dustry. A general discussion will fol- 
low. 

On June 8, Frank C. Kell, president 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, will deliver an ad- 
dress. Rowland J. Clark, Kansas City, 
president of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, will bring a mes- 
sage from that organization to the opera- 
tive millers. Election of officers and 
members of the executive committee will 
then be held. “Bolting Cloth Investiga- 
tions” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by P. H. Lawson, general super- 
intendent of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. R. E. Poff, super- 
intendent of the Postum Cereal Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., will speak on “Safety 
in Flour Mills.” 

In the evening a banquet will be held 
at the Baker Hotel. A program of en- 
tertainment will be provided during and 
after the banquet. 

An open session will be held on June 
9. Dr. C. O. Swanson, head of the mill- 
ing department of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
and Charles W. Beavers, superintendent 
of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, will be the princi- 
pal speakers. 

Officers and members of the executive 
committee will be installed on June 10. 
Herman F. Betow, superintendent of 
the King Midas Mill Co., Hastings, 
Minn., and Perry C. Williams, superin- 
tendent of the Waco (Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., will be the speakers. Ques- 
tion committees will feature each ses- 
sion. 

The executive committee will hold its 
final meeting on June 11. 





LITIGATION OVER TRADEMARK 

PrirrssurcH, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
supreme court has upheld the decision of 
the Blair County court in the suit of H: 
M. Klepser, of Klepser Bros., millers, 
Martinsburg, Pa., against P. B. Furry, 
miller, Loysburg, Pa. Mr. Klepser con- 
tended that the White Dove trademark 
used by Mr. Furry was an infringement 
on his Golden Dove trademark. Both 
had been in use for several years, but 
no objection had been filed by Mr. 
Klepser until Mr. Furry began to sell in 
the same territory. The supreme court 
upheld the verdict of the lower, which 
issued an injunction perpetually enjoin- 
ing Mr. Furry from the use of the trade- 
mark, 








SIEGMUND STEEG LEAVES HAMBURG 

Siegmund Steeg, millers’ agent for 
flour and feedstuffs, Hamburg, Germany, 
has announced that he has closed his 
office there, and is leaving this month 
for the United States. Mr. Steeg was 
for many years engaged in the flour 
business in Chicago. He opened an of- 
fice in Hamburg in 1922. His plans 
for the future have not yet been an- 
nounced. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT PROFITS 
New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co., for the quarter ended March 
81, reports net profit of $3,756,668, after 
taxes, etc., against $3,051,917 in the first 
quarter of 1926. 
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TIPTON S. BLISH DIES 
AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


President of the Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind., Was of a Long Line of Millers— 
A Former Federation Chairman 


Tipton S. Blish, president of the Blish 
Milling. Co., Seymour, Ind., died early 
on Tuesday morning, April 19, after a 
lingering illness. He was 62 years old, 
having been born Jan. 13, 1865. 

Mr. Blish came of a long line of flour 
millers. Members of his family have 
been engaged in milling for nine genera- 
tions, beginning in a small way original- 
ly at Barnstable, Mass. It is recorded 
that the first miller among the pilgrim 
settlers on Cape Cod was Mr. Blish’s 
forbear, Abraham Blish. The relics of 
the old tidewater mill established by him 
at Barnstable in 1658 could still be seen 
there within recent years. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Blish 
Milling Co. was celebrated last year with 
the publication of a handsome booklet 
giving particulars of the firm’s historical 
antecedents. In addition to the original 
milling pioneer of the Blish family, 
Abraham Blish, mention was made of 
James Shields, who operated the White 
River Mills, at Rockford, Ind., in 1816. 
The Blish and Shields interests were con- 
solidated in 1856 under the style of 
Shields & Blish. In 1878 the name was 
changed to J. A. Blish & Co., in 1883 to 
M. S. Blish & Co., and in 1886 to the 
Blish Milling Co. 

Meedy S. Blish, a brother of Tipton S. 
Blish, died on Feb. 14, 1922. John Blish, 
another brother, a commander in the 
United States navy, died near the close 
of 1921. Recent years, therefore, seem 
to have brought excessive tragedy to the 
personnel of the firm, which had re- 
mained unchanged, since 1886, until the 
death of E. Blish Thompson, its secre- 
tary, on the Lusitania. The present of- 
ficers include John L. Blish, son of 
Meedy S. Blish, treasurer, John A. 
Shields, secretary, and Meedy S. Blish IT. 

Tipton S. Blish was the son of John 
Blish, who was prominently identified 
with the early history of Seymour. He 
was a grandson of Captain Meedy W. 
Shields, the founder of the city. Mr. 
Blish had always been public-spirited, 
both in his community and in the milling 
industry. He was active in association 
work, and held many positions indicative 
of the trust and confidence reposed in 
him, in his counsel and judgment, by the 
milling trade. In 1924, upon the reor- 
ganization of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, he became the first chairman of 
its board of directors. During the World 
War he served as a member of the sub- 
committee for Indiana in the United 
States Food Administration, and he was 
the holder of many offices in the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association and the In- 
diana Millers’ Association. 

Mr. Blish’s public school education was 
interrupted in 1880, when he left high 
school to begin work in the mill. His 
had been an unbroken service to the firm 
and to the industry ever since. His 
health had been poor for nearly a year, 
and he had been confined to his home 
practically all of the time since last 
Thanksgiving Day. His condition be- 
came critical last Saturday. 

Surviving Mr. Blish are his widow, a 
young daughter and three sons, the eld- 
est a senior at Yale. 

The funeral will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, April 21, from the Seymour 
home. Services will be conducted by 
John Taylor, first reader in the Third 
Church of Christ Scientist, Indianapolis. 
The pall bearers will be mill employees 
who have been in the service of the Blish 
company for over 30 years. 





MOORE, TEXAS, FIRM ORGANIZED 

The Moore (Texas) Grain & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with $40,000 
capital stock, by J. M. and W. E. Sor- 
rell and R. L. Connelly. 





MILWAUKEE MAPL-FLAKE PLANT 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—No word has been 
received here concerning the disposition 
to be made of the local Mapl-Flake mill 
following the acquisition by the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, of the properties 
of the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., from the 
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Armour interests. The Milwaukee mill, 
valued at $1,000,000, has been idle since 
Jan. 1. It was rebuilt from the original 
John B. A. Kern & Sons mills at 428 
Commerce Street when the Armour in- 
terests acquired this plant about 11 years 
ago. The capacity is 2,500 bbls. 





ROY J. ANDERSON IS MADE 
ROSEDALE SALES MANAGER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Roy J. Anderson, 
for several years connected with milling 
in the Southwest and until recently sales 
manager for the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has purchased a 
substantial interest in the Rosedale Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and joined its or- 
ganization in the capacity of sales man- 
ager. 

The Rosedale company owns and op- 
erates a 600-bbl flour mill, built two 


be divided into two groups, consisting of 
dutiable and nondutiable matter. Tol- 
erance will be shown only during April 
for failure to comply. 





PAUL SCHULZE COFOUNDER OF BANK 

Paul Schulze, president of the Paul 
Schulze Biscuit Co., Chicago, is one of 
the founders and directors of the new 
Congress Trust and Savings Bank of 
that city, which will open on April 28. 
Associated with Mr. Schulze on the board 
of directors are a number of men promi- 
nent in Chicago business and financial 
circles. 


CONTRACT FOR ADDITION TO 
PORT ARTHUR ELEVATOR LET 
Winnirec, Man.—A Port Arthur, 

Ont., dispatch states that the contract 

for the addition to the Parrish & Heim- 
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years ago, across the state line on the 
Kansas side. It also has a considerable 
cereal milling capacity, and does a large 
local business in small sack and package 
goods in all of greater Kansas City. 

Oscar L. Bauer is president and man- 
ager of the company. 





TRADE COMMISSION ISSUES 
VOLUME ON FUTURE TRADING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Volume Seven of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s report 
on the grain trade, which has for its 
subject “Effects of Future Trading,” was 
issued by the government printing office 
on April 11. This volume includes a 
summary which was compiled some 
months ago and was then briefed in The 
Northwestern Miller. The book contains 
419 pages, and is probably the most 
complete study of the subject that has 
ever been made. 


MEXICAN INVOICE ORDER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce announces that Mexico now 
requires that the tariff item and rate of 
duty of goods shipped there must be 
indicated on consular invoices. A Mexi- 
can treasury order further provides that 
the invoice classification of goods must 


becker terminal elevator at that port 
was awarded, April 13, to the Barnett- 
McQueen Construction Co. The addi- 
tion ‘is to consist of a 600,000-bu storage 
annex of approximately 20 fireproof 
tanks. 

Additions also are being made to the 
workhouse of the existing plant. The 
foundation work for the new annex is 
completed, the dispatch states, and work 
on the superstructure is to be com- 
menced at once. 

It is stated that another terminal ele- 
vator, of 3,000,000 bus capacity, is soon 
to be erected at that port. While this 
report has not yet been officially con- 
firmed, it is understood in the trade that 
a company which hitherto has had no 
terminal facilities is planning the erec- 
tion of the new plant. 





CHAIN STORE SYSTEM PROSPEROUS 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Piggly 
Wiggly Western States Co. had the most 
successful year in its history, according 
to the annual report of A. C. Jones, 
president. Sales of the system, operat- 
ing on the’ Pacific Coast and in Utah, 
were $8,074,949 for 1926, a large increase 
over the preceding year. The report 
states that sales are now running over 
$1,000,000 per month. 
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COMPROMISE FARM AID — 
MEASURE IS OUTLINED 


Administration Plan Said to Resemble Pro- 
gram Advocated by W. I. Drummond— 
Corporations Would Stabilize Prices 


; Wasuincton, D. C.—The administra- 
tion appears to have determined to pro- 
duce a farm relief plan of its own. The 
reports of agricultural disgruntlement 
following the veto of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill have become so ominous that 
President Coolidge’s political advisers 
have told him that the outlook is dis- 
turbing, unless the administration can 
give the farmers “something equally as 
good” as their buried measure. : 

The general scheme attributed to the 
President’s approval is not far from the 
Drummond plan, outlined in The North- 
western Miller on Dec. 22, 1926. Its es- 
sence is the capitalization out of the 
public treasury of agricultural corpora- 
tions the business of which it will be 
to stabilize prices by buying agricultural 
commodities when their prices are “dis- 
tressed.” 

This scheme avoids the equalization fee 
idea and is a little more remote from 
price fixing than even the last version 
of the McNary-Haugen plan. Efforts 
are being made to draw an analogy be- 
tween this plan and the government’s re- 
lation to banking, through the Federal 
Reserve System. However, it is conced- 
ed that it will put the government indi- 
rectly into market manipulation. It ap- 
pears that President Coolidge is ready 
to go that far, and he is represented as 
feeling that it is futile for any one to 
talk about governmental action to relieve 
the prices of farm products of their 
relative handicap unless he is willing to 
see government funds and government 
agencies used to bolster them at mo- 
ments of depression. 

It is explained that while there is no 
hope of creating higher price levels by 
the device of buying in slumps or at 
times of tendency thereto, it is believed 
that actual prices can be kept nearer 
to an even line. It is pointed out, for 
example, that during 1925 the price of 
apples varied in West Virginia for the 
same grade from 30c to $2.50 bu. A 
sufficient volume of controlled buying, it 
is argued, would have prevented both 
extremes, and would have resulted in 
the bulk of the crop being sold at much 
better prices than were actually realized. 

It is agreed that the manipulation idea 
is likely to result in some years in heavy 
losses for the intermediary agencies and, 
in fact, to the government; but it is 
claimed that, taking one year with an- 
other, the government will get interest 
on its money, if not more. In its pres- 
ent mood, Congress would not hesitate 
a second to appropriate $500,000,000 for 
market manipulation unless the farmers 
themselves should be so wedded to the 
equalization fee scheme as to flout any 
other. Tueopore M. Knappen. 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
OHIO MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


Torepo, Oun1o.—The program for the' 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, to be held at the Neil House, 
Columbus, April 20-21, has been an- 
nounced. 

F. W. Kibler, president, will deliver 
the opening address, after which reports 
will be read and committees appointed. 
E. W. Thierwechter, of the Emery Thier- 
wechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, will be 
the next speaker. “Miller Problems” 
will be considered by H. W. Dilman, 
Bethel. Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary- 
treasurer of the Soft Wheat Millers’ As-’ 
sociation, Nashville, Tenn., will explain 
the accomplishments of that organization. 
W. E. Damon, secretary of the American 
Custom Millers’ Association, Louisville, 
Ky., H. K. James, Tiffin, Ohio, and D. 
C. Henry, Carey, Ohio, will be other 
speakers on the program. A fellowship 
dinner will be held in the evening. 

The morning session of April 21 will 
be devoted to round table discussions. 
Subsequently A. P. Husband, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago, will give an address. Committee 
reports will then be made, and officers 
and directors elected. , 
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FEDERATION OPPOSES 
PLEA OF COMMISSION 


Removal of Long Pending Injunction Case 
to Supreme Court by Extraordinary 
Method Is Held Unjustified 
Wasuincron, D. C.—Counsel for the 
Millers’ National Federation have filed 
a brief with the Supreme Court of the 
United States opposing the petition of 
the Federal Trade Commission for 4 
writ of certiorari for the purpose of 
taking the long pending injunction case 
from the court of appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Supreme Court 
without awaiting action by the former, 
which now has it on appeal from the 

supreme court of the district. 

The brief contends that only in an 
extraordinary case, such as a national 
emergency, should a writ of certiorari 
be issued prior to judgment by the ap- 
pellate court. Moreover, it is contended 
that as the commission’s appeal to the 
district court was a special appeal, 
granted at its request, it should stand 
by its elected procedure. 

It is held that the commission is not 
justified in claiming that this case de- 
lays-other investigations, and in support 
of. this position there is quoted a “re- 
lease” of the commission in which it 
tells the public how rapidly it is getting 
results in its various investigations. It 
is suggested that the legal and publicity 
departments of the commission are in 
need of co-ordination. Finally, the pe- 
tition represents fhat the order sought to 
be reviewed was proper under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States, “prowling expeditions through 
the private papers of citizens” having 
been forbidden to the commission in the 
American Tobacco Co. case. 

Tueopore M. KNApPeN. 





CANADIAN POOL IS BLAMED 
FOR SCOTCH BREAD PRICES 


Gtascow, Scori.ann, March 21.—At the 
half yearly meeting of the United Co- 
operative Baking Society, which runs a 
big mass production plant of both or- 
dinary bread and what is known as 
“small” bread for co-operative retail so- 
cieties in the west of Scotland and in 
the Belfast district, Alexander Buchan- 
an, chairman of the society, laid the 
blame on the Canadian wheat pool for 
the continuance of bread prices at a level 
which he thought was unnecessarily high. 

The pool, he said, was called a co- 
operative pool, and it was so far com- 
mendable that there was no individual 
investment concerned in its operations. 
The membership was confined to wheat 
farmers, and the object was professedly 
to secure for the grower a fair price for 
his produce. To that aim, he said, the 
consuming co-operative societies had no 
objection, but where did the consumer 
come in? 

There was at present a surplus of 
wheat on the world’s markets, and yet 
the price had not fallen for nine or ten 
weeks, a circumstance unparalleled in 
his. experience, Mr. Buchanan said. If 
it had been a free market, he believed 
that the consumer today would have been 
enjoying a cheaper loaf. The withhold- 
ing of wheat from a free market might 
mean a day of reckoning sooner or later. 
If things began to look awkward be- 
cause of the excellent crops in the Old 
World and new, then they might ex- 
pect a rapid -unloading by the pool 
clique, with a decline in prices. 

Probably Mr. Buchanan was unaware 
when he made that speech that Russia 
will be represented at the International 
Wheat Pool Conference, which is to take 
place in Kansas City early in May. 
Russia, as a source of wheat supply, has 
been cultivated during the last two years 
by both the Scottish and English Whole- 
sale Co-operative societies, and it is from 
the latter, which is a large flour miller, 
that Mr. Buchanan’s society gets its flour. 

There was a working agreement be- 
tween these Scottish and English co- 
operative societies to finance the ship- 
ments of Russian wheat to this country. 
If Russia is smitten with the idea of 
“orderly marketing” in collaboration with 
the other pools in Canada and elsewhere, 


it will be less a free agent in any ar- 
rangement with the British co-operative 
movement, and the growers’ movement, 
of which Mr. Buchanan complains, may 
extend in directions that are not to the 
liking ‘of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement which he represents. 


LINSEED MEAL CAMPAIGN 
DIRECTED FROM MILWAUKEE 


Muwavkee, Wis.—Beginning May l, 
Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 208 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, national advertising agency, 
will take over the direction of the na- 
tional advertising and educational cam- 
paign of the linseed meal educational 
committee, consisting of representatives 
of. the principal linseed crushers in 
America. 

James H. Matthews, of Spencer, Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, was in Mil- 
waukee several days last week to con- 
duct the transfer of the account and the 
campaign headquarters from Chicago to 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Matthews is chairman of the com- 
mittee, other members of which repre- 
sent the American Linseed Co., New 
York, the Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co., 
Des Moines, the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co., Minneapolis, the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, the Hirst & 
Begley Linseed Works, Chicago, the 
William O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, and 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., operating 
the former Patton Paint Co. and Pitcairn 
Varnish Co., Milwaukee. 








THIRD FORECAST MADE OF 
ARGENTINA'S PRODUCTION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The third fore- 
cast of grain production in Argentina, 
by the ministry of agriculture, places 
the wheat crop for the 1926-27 season at 
220,827,000 bus, or a decrease of about 
2,000,000 from the January estimate. 
The production in 1925-26 was 191,140,- 
000 bus. The rye production, also, has 
been revised downward. It is now esti- 
mated at 3,268,000 bus, compared with 
the January estimate of 3,346,000. 

The exportable surplus of wheat in 
Argentina, as reported April 12, is esti- 
mated to be about 110,000,000 bus. This 
is considerably larger than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when it was 81,- 
000,000 bus. 

The third estimate of 1926-27 flaxseed 
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production of Argentina places the crop 
at 69,091,000 bus. This is slightly above 
the previous estimate of 68,890,000 bus, 
and is 8 per cent below last year’s pro- 
duction of 75,113,000. The exportable 
surplus of flaxseed on April 12 was 
placed at 38,651,000 bus, compared with 
a surplus of 47,164,000 on April 9, 1926. 
Shipments of flaxseed from Argentina 
from. Jan. 1 to March 31 totaled 23,514,- 
000 bus, compared with 20,983,000 for the 
same period in 1926. Total shipments in 
1926 were 64,528,000 bus. 

Unofficial estimates in regard to the 
size of the new Argentine corn crop 
place the probable production at from 
275,000,000 to 315,000,000 bus. 





WASHINGTON BAKERS WILL 
MEET IN VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Seatrte, Wasu.—Wallace A. Mac- 
Pherson, president of the Washington 
State Bakers’ Association, announces 
that the annual convention of that or- 
ganization will be held in Vancouver, B. 
C., June 21-22, 

The Bakers’ Association of Oregon has 
been invited to participate in the con- 
vention, the two groups being entertained 
by the Bakers’ Association of British 
Columbia. 

Mr. MacPherson reports that an in- 
teresting program is being prepared. 
Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, will be one of the 
speakers. 





Ocean Port on Hudson Bay 


Wiwnnirec, Man.—With the voting of 
over $15,000,000 by the House of Com- 
mons for the completion of the Hudson 
Bay Railway, last week again brought 
this much discussed scheme to the fore- 
ground in Canada. The dispatch from 
Ottawa which gave details of the plans 
to develop an ocean port on Hudson 
Bay stated that the cost of developing 
Port Nelson, which is preferred to the 
other ports suggested because of the 
shorter haul by rail, providing for 10 
ships in port at one time, and the con- 
struction of a 4,000,000-bu grain eleva- 
tor, would be $20,300,000, according to 
estimates received. The government pro- 
poses, however, that the port be made 
only large enough for six ships, and 
with a smaller elevator than the one 
provided for in the estimates. 











Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Conducts Inter-Branch 
Bowling Contest 





THE eastern division of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has just concluded a 


bowling contest by remote control. 


All of the eastern offices were invited 


to compete for a handsome silver cup, donated by D. K. Yerxa, general man- 


ager of the eastern division. 


Each office formed a five-man team and each 


team bowled three games in its own city. The scores were sent to F. A. Spiller, 


of the Buffalo office, who conducted the contest. 


The highest total for three 


games was achieved by the eastern general office, located at Buffalo, the score 


being 2,675. 


Mr. Yerxa presented the cup to the team at a meeting of the 


Pillsbury Booster Club, composed of the office employees of the Buffalo offices, 


on April 13. The picture shows Mr. Yerxa and the team. 


In the front row, 


left to right, are A. W. Cray, captain (with cup), D. K. Yerxa and F. G. 
Krueger; back row, W. C. Dobe, H. R. Dash and C. Kohlhas. 
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MEANS OF ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION STUDIED 


Session of Central States Safety Conference, 
Kansas City, Devoted to Study of 
Mills and Elevators 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In_ connection 
with the first annual central states safe- 
ty conference held here, April 13-15, a 
meeting especially devoted to accident 
prevention in mills and elevators was 
held on April 14. The meeting was very 
well attended, and in addition to the 
talks that were scheduled, some very in- 
teresting matters were brought up for 
discussion. 

Although C. J. Alger, of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., Chicago, the first 
speaker on the program, prefaced his 
remarks with the explanation that he 
was giving his experiences in corn and 
starch manufacturing plants, he treated 
the problem of the hazard of dust in a 
very interesting manner, citing personal 
experiences to stress his points. He stat- 
ed that undoubtedly the best type of 
building to restrict the damage done by 
explosions was the re-enforced concrete 
structure with over 50 per cent of win- 
dow space. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of the sweeper in the plant; one 
should be able to go through a plant 
without getting covered with dust, he re- 
marked. The men in the mill should 
be fully aware of the danger to them- 
selves caused by any carelessness which 
might result in a flash. If the mill was 
kept reasonably free from dust and was 
of proper construction, a flash would 
not necessarily mean a disaster, but it 
was best to guard against the possibil- 
ity of the flash. 

Mr. Alger dealt with the dust collect- 
ing problem, saying that it had been 
found very difficult to provide an ef- 
ficient dust collector that did not col- 
lect too much of the manufactured prod- 
uct at the same time. 

Phillip E. Durney, of the Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
spoke on the subject of safeguards in 
flour mills. His address brought out 
much discussion and, as a later speaker 
termed it, “open season” was declared 
on the insurance inspector. Operative 
millers complained that the inspectors 
made recommendations that were often 
entirely unnecessary, and in many in- 
stances showed that they had no knowl- 
edge of practical milling. It was decided 
that the inspectors were acting in good 
faith, and that it was best for the mill- 
er to go around with inspectors and dis- 
cuss the merits and disadvantages of the 
recommendations before they were actu- 
ally made. 

Speaking in the place of. Eugene 
Arms, manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago, A. O. Hodges, 
of the southwestern department of the 
Millers’ Mutual Insurance Companies, 
said that the so-called fireproof build- 
ing was a fallacy. These structures 
were now more aptly termed fire resis- 
tant by the insurance companies. Mr. 
Hodges went into the causes of fires, 
and urged that every precaution should 
be taken to guard against the most com- 
mon known causes thereof, such as fric- 
tion, lightning and office stoves. He 
stated that, of the preventive equipment, 
sprinklers were the most effective, al- 
though every mill and elevator should 
be equipped with hand extinguishers and 
have a trained fire brigade among its 
employees. Mr. Hodges then spoke of 
the dangers attendant upon the use of 
combustion engines in mills, mentioning 
the hazard of using anything but kero- 
sene in the torch provided for the semi- 
Diesel type, and cautioning against back- 
fires in gasoline engines. 





COMBINATION EFFECTED BY 
THREE MARYLAND BAKERIES 


Battrmore, Mp.—Smith’s Model Bak- 
ery, the John W. Street Bakery and the 
H. Wilson & Son Co., all leading bak- 
eries of Cumberland, Md., have merged, 
to take effect May 1, as the Community 
Baking Co., capitalized at $400,000. J. 
George Smith, John A. Parks and Thom- 
as B. Finan are incorporators. 





Peru’s foreign trade in 1925 amounted 
to $194,514,686, a decrease of 7 per cent 
from the previous year. 
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ROGER S. HURD NEW 
RED STAR PRESIDENT 


Son of L. R. Hurd Becomes Executive Head 
of One of the Southwest’s Most Suc- 
cessful Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Roger S. Hurd, 
son of L. R. Hurd, president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was elected to succeed his father as 
president at the annual meeting of the 
company held on April 12. Mr. Hurd, 
senior, becomes chairman of the board 
of directors. 

For several years Mr. Hurd, senior, 
has been giving a decreasing amount of 
his own time to the business, leaving all 
direction of details to his son and young- 
er members of the staff. For the past 
several months, ill health has forced him 
to surrender a still larger amount of 
responsibility and to spend nearly all 
of his time at home. In recent weeks 
he has been improving, but his physicians 
have counseled that he give a minimum 
of attention to business. 

Roger S. Hurd, who thus assumes ac- 
tive command of one of the Southwest’s 
outstanding milling successes, was 
trained for a milling career from his 
earliest years. He was born while his fa- 
ther was manager of the old Daisy mill 
at Milwaukee. Mr. Hurd took an en- 
gineering course at Michigan University, 
followed by courses in cereal chemistry 
and practical study of flour milling. 
Fifteen years ago he became actively as- 
sociated with his father’s newly estab- 
lished business at Wichita, and has since 
steadily progressed in the company’s or- 
ganization. Six years ago, at the age of 
31, he was placed in charge of construc- 
tion of the company’s new “C” mill, 
which, when completed, was believed to 
embody every modern idea in flour mill 
engineering and to be one of the finest 
mills in the country. 

Mr. Hurd has taken an active interest 
in trade affairs outside his own business, 
having rendered especially important 
service as chairman of the Federation’s 
committee on grain grading. He has 
served one term as president of the 
Wichita Board of Trade. 





HAVOC WROUGHT BY FLOODS 
ALONG LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Flood conditions 
throughout the greater part of the lower 
Mississippi Valley are the most threaten- 
ing in many years, and already consid- 
erable damage has occurred, with the 
crest of the rivers not yet reached. Con- 
ditions are worse from St. Louis on 
south, with every possible effort being 
made to protect the levees. At the date 
of writing only isolated breaks in them 
have occurred, but with still higher water 
predicted it is impossible to forecast 
just what the damage will be. 

In St. Louis the river has crossed the 
levee, covering a number of switching 
tracks to a depth of several feet, and 
compelling considerable rerouting of 
local freight switching. One or two firms 
which have flour stored in warehouses 
along the levee have been forced to move 
all their stocks to the second floors of 
the buildings, as the water is already 
seeping into the ground floors. 

Just what damage has been done to 
growing crops by the excessive rainfall 
and the flooded conditions of many sec- 
tions cannot yet be predicted. However, 
it is not believed that much has resulted 
to the wheat crop, except in low sections 
which have been under water for some 
time. Coarse grains are harder hit, and 
much damage has been done to corn 
ground. It is inevitable, however, that 
farmers will be quite late in getting 
spring crops planted. 

The government has stated that it has 
$10,000,000 available for the protection 
of the levees, and that if necessary it 
will all be spent. Sand bags are kept in 
readiness at centrally located places to 
be rushed to points where there is dan- 
ger of a levee breaking, and the entire 
river is being patroled day and night. 


Nasnuvitte, TeENN.—Thousands of acres 
of land in western Kentucky, western 
Tennessee and Arkansas were being 
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Roger S. Hurd, Who Succeeds His Father, L. R. Hurd, as President 
of the Red Star Milling Co. 








flooded by the high waters moving down 
the Mississippi River at the close of the 
week. The flood was also severe in Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, with forecasts in- 
dicating that the waters may reach the 
highest point ever known in history at 
numerous points. Tributaries in Arkan- 
sas were causing heavy damage in that 
state. Government engineers watching 
levees warned 2,500 residents of Lake 
County, Tennessee, and in the vicinity of 
Hickman, Ky., to be ready to move on 
a moment’s notice. 





PROPOSED MILL AT LAUREL, 
MISS., TO GRIND THIS FALL 


New Orteans, La.—W. L. Pack, man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Mill & Elevator 
Co., Laurel, Miss., has announced that 
that company proposes to establish a 
flour mill in Laurel at an early date. 
The company has begun enlarging the 
present plant, which is engaged in the 
manufacture of mixed feed and corn 
meal. The flour mill will be housed in 
the same building. Several grades of 
flour will be milled, beginning this fall. 





NEW ZEALAND COMBINE IS 
DECLARED NOT UNLAWFUL 


The judicial committee of the privy 
council, after reviewing and weighing 
the evidence, decided that the prosecu- 
tion did not discharge the burden of 
proof that lay upon it in an appeal from 
the court of appeals of New Zealand re- 
garding action by the crown against a 
combination of millers in that country 
for the operation of an alleged scheme 
to monopolize and control flour and the 
byproducts. 

Appellants included the Crown Mill- 
ing Co., Fleming & Co., Ltd., the Atlas 
Roller Flour and Oatmeal Mills (Evans 
& Co.), Ltd., Wood Bros., Ltd., and Dis- 
tributors, Ltd. 

New Zealand judges were divided as 


to whether a combination of millers 
which concurred in appointing the appel- 
lants, Distributors, Ltd., their sole sell- 
ing agents, violated the commercial trusts 
act of 1910. 





To further assist agricultural develop- 
ment the Canadian Pacific Railway plans 
to operate forage, crop, seed, poultry 
distribution and demonstration cars in 
the Alberta district. 





| New Trade Publications | 
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Shipping Board Booklet.—The service of 
the Shipping Board has been thoroughly cov- 
ered in a booklet just issued by the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation. It is intended to 
assist American business men, commerce 
organizations, exporters, and all others in- 
terested in the development of the mer- 
chant marine. It presents a complete pano- 
rama of the service of the 24 lines of the 
Shipping Board, with maps showing trade 
routes and special data on each line. The 
general index is very carefully compiled 
and will be most helpful to shippers, since 
it shows what lines accept special types of 
goods for prompt shipment, lists of ports 
served, both domestic and foreign, etc. It 
is being distributed by the statistical divi- 
sion, Merchant Fleet Corporation, Washing- 
ton. 

Novadel.—‘‘What You Should Know About 
Novadel”’ is the title of a neatly prepared 
booklet issued by the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. The foreword explains 
that the booklet “‘lights the way to progress 
in the maturing and bleaching of flour.’’ The 
booklet explains that there are four factors 
which determine color—granulation, bran 
fragments, dirt and foreign matter, and 
carotinoid pigments. Advantages of using 
Novadelox are outlined, and the method of 
applying it is given. 

A Bulletin on Cakes.—‘‘Cakes that Sell 
Better” is the title of an attractive little 
bulletin containing four quality cake formu- 
las and other information helpful to man- 
agers of sweet goods departments and re- 
tail bakers. The author is A. F. Gerhard, 
head of the baking department at Dun- 
woody Institute. Copies of the bulletin, 


-known as Bulletin 102, may be had by 
writing to the American Dry Milk Institute, 
160 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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RETAIL GROCERS PLAN 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Thirtieth Annual Meeting of National Asso- 
clation Will Be Held at Omaha, Neb.. 
June 20-23 


Plans are going rapidly forward for 
the thirtieth annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
to be held at Omaha, Neb., June 20-23. 
The annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will be 
held there on the same dates, in connec- 
tion with the retail gathering. On the 
afternoon of June 20 and on the forenoon 
of June 22 the two groups will hold 
joint sessions, John C. Sheehan, Minne- 
apolis, president of the retail organiza- 
tion, has announced. 

Various special trains are being char- 
tered to carry delegates from all sections 
of the country to the meeting. A fare 
and a half rate will prevail for those who 
attend. 

C. H. Janssen, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, reports that it is hoped to secure 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, to address one of the joint seés- 
sions of retailers and wholesalers. Other 
prominent men are to appear on the pro- 
gram, although the conference method 
will prevail generally. 

In connection with the convention an 
elaborate exhibition of fixtures and ap- 
pliances for grocery stores and meat 
markets will be staged. 

The Omaha Association of Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Representatives, of 
which L. R. Maxwell is president, will 
handle transportation for the delegates: 

A series of luncheons, dinners, theater 
programs, bridge parties, dancing, races; 
boating, bathing, bowling and a barbetue 
will be a part of the entertainment. 

The Asparagus Club banquet, a feature 
of each annual convention, will be held 
in a dining room seating 1,600. 

A bulletin issued to members, an- 
nouncing plans for the convention, de- 
clares that “there is a new spirit abroad 
in the land among retail grocers, and in 
fact throughout the entire food distribut- 
ing industry. We are beholding the de- 
velopments of a group consciousness .in 
the retail grocery industry. 





BAKERY SALES PROMOTION 
BODY TO MEET APRIL 29-30 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The first meeting of the 
Bakery Sales Promotion Association will 
be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
April 29-30. Announcement from C. A. 
Bascombe, Minneapolis, the secretary, 
states that there will be present at this 
conference bakery sales managers, bak- 
ery salesmen, and representatives from 
the allied trades from all parts of the 
country. 

This new organization of the selling 
end of the baking industry was formed 
at the third annual trade promotion con- 
ference held in Chicago Feb. 16-17. At 
that time a permanent organization was 
formed, with Harry Fawcett, sales man- 
ager for the Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, president; H. R. McLaughlin, 
general sales manager for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Emory 
Rice, of the City Baking Co., Baltimore, 
vice presidents; P. J. Morehouse, of the 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
treasurer. Since then Mr. Bascombe has 
been appointed secretary. Gerard Wil- 
liams, of the Williams Bakery, Scranton, 
Pa., and C. W. Williams, of the White- 
side Baking Co., Louisville, are on the 
executive committee. 

At the last trade promotion confer- 
ence the general opinion seemed to be 
that too little attention had been paid to 
the merchandising of baked products, 
and that a permanent organization should 
be formed to improve selling methods, 
etc. The new administration apparently 
means business, when it calls another con- 
ference so soon after the last one. There 
is much to be discussed at such a meet- 
ing, and the officers hope that there will 
be an exceedingly large attendance. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 16: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5514@56c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 51@51%c. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The price situation, millers say, is very 
much demoralized. When they sell flour 
nowadays, it is like trading dollars. A 
majority of the trade is overbought and 
is simply marking time, so that there is 
keen competition among sellers to secure 
what little business is passing. 

Sales Light—Sales last week were 
probably the lightest of any week on 
this crop. On the advance, April 18, 
some buyers came in on the basis of the 
close on April 16, and several mills re- 
ported sales that day in excess of their 
aggregate bookings last week. 

Temporarily, millers are paying more 
attention to getting old contracts cleaned 
up than they are in getting new busi- 
ness. Cancellations are a daily occur- 
rence, where buyers are willing to pay 
the difference between contract and mar- 
ket price. Many instances are heard of 
where buyers have paid upward of $1 
bbl in order to get rid of their excess 
bookings. Directions are scarce, when 
the energy expended in securing them is 
taken into consideration, 

Clears Quiet.—Clears are less active, 
but of course production is light, and 
some mills are still well sold ahead. Sec- 
ond clear is a little stronger, indicating 
that perhaps surplus stocks have been 
cleaned up. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 19 Year ago 

OREO. cc ciccccroees $7.50@7.70 $9.20@9.40 
Standard patent ..... 7.10@7.30 8.80@9.10 
Second patent ....... 6.90@7.05 8.60@8.85 
Fancy clear, jute* . 6.60@6.75 8.00@8.35 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.30 6.70@7.10 
Second clear, jute*... 4.00@4.90 4.20@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.70 7.85@7.95 
Graham, standard ... 6.25@6.45 17.65@7.75 


*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 

So far as high grade semolinas are 
concerned, not much improvement in de- 
mand is noted, Special grades, however, 
are moving more freely. Some of the 
smaller companies are understood to 
have orders on hand to keep them run- 
ning full time for another month or two. 
Prices are unchanged for the week. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, standard 44,@4%c, 
No. 3 semolina and fancy patent 4c, 
and special grade 4c. 

In the week ending April 16, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 41,- 
310 bbls durum products, compared with 
36,690, made by nine mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 144% were in operation April 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, F, 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 10-16 ..... 460,800 184,755 40 
Previous week .. 460,800 183,164 40 
Wear, BO ..ccces 529,200 173,791 33 
Two years ago... 548,700 170,498 31 
Three years ago. 546,600 186,538 33 
Four years ago.. 561,100 236,940 42 
Five years ago.. 546,000 184,045 34 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 749 bbls last week, 572 
in ‘the previous week, 2,143 a year ago, 
and 1,700 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 10-16 ..... 329,100 152,503 46 
Previous week .. 422,100 211,653 50 
WO ee  é-e6x eee 424,890 207,462 49 
Two years ago... 433,890 185,256 43 
Three years ago. 426,690 207,239 49 
Four years ago.. 367,440 186,308 61 
Five years ago... 415,890 181,020 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mch. 19 72 73,500 195,206 210,126 4,361 5,545 
Mch, 26 72 73,500 210,313 218,762 2,294 3,248 
April 2 71 72,200 198,238 203,815 2,830 1,401 
April 9 69 70,350 211,653 215,402 2,562 925 
April 16 54 54, 

CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
April 16, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


7 
7 
7 
5 


850 152,503 140,174 979 357 


oar tran oa -— Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926- 27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 7,284 8,498 5 62 
St. Waal ..cces 370 375 21 ee 


Dul.-Superior.. 590 707 ‘ae ees 
Outesee swccer 6,874 8,029 95 66 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


J. A. Nolf, Minneapolis, secretary Dis- 
trict Organization No. 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, announces that its next 
meeting will be held at the Nicollet 
Hotel, May 21, preceded by a luncheon. 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the University 
Farm School, will be toastmaster. A. D. 
Wilhoit, Minneapolis, will talk on the re- 
lationship between the cereal laboratory 
and the mill, and Frank Calton, lubrica- 
tion engineer for the Standard Oil Co., 
will discuss lubricating equipment. 


WOULD BAR POOL FROM SPECULATING 


An interesting case has been brought 
in the district court of Marshall County, 
Minnesota, against officials of the Minne- 
sota Wheat Growers’ Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association to recover approxi- 
mately $15,000 loss, alleged to have been 
caused by mismanagement and speculat- 
ing in the wheat market. The suit was 
instituted by two farmer members of the 
association at Terrebonne, Minn., on the 
ground that speculation and misman- 
agement have resulted in a loss to the as- 
sociation of the amount involved, and 
have, further, caused a falling off in the 
membership. 

NOTES 

The Nebraska Bakers’ Association is 
holding its annual convention this week 
at Lincoln. 

P. J. McKenney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Minneapolis. 

The O. A. Talbott Co. elevator at 
Keokuk, Iowa, burned April 16, with a 
loss reported at $75,000. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Hot Springs, Va. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Kansas City, is in Minneapolis. 

Otto C. Pfaff, head of the Pfaff Bak- 
ing Co., Fort Dodge and Mason City, 
Iowa, was in Minneapolis April 18. 

R. S. Thorpe, who resigned as man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in January 
last, is going into the brokerage business, 
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and is in Minneapolis looking for mill 
connections. 

D. L. Nord, formerly with the Soo 
Line, is now traffic representative in 
Minneapolis for the Nickel Plate Road. 

Navigation has opened on the Great 
Lakes, the first steamers having cleared 
from Duluth after midnight on April 15. 

A big attendance is looked for at the 
meeting of the Northwestern Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, which will be held April 
26 at Huron, Ss. D. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
passed through Minneapolis April 18 on 
his way to the East. 

E. A. Everett, Waseca, Minn., re- 
turned last week from a trip to South 
America. His brother, Guy W. Everett, 
with his family, is at present in Rome. 

The creditors’ committee engaged in 
winding up the affairs of Otto A. Zim- 
merman, grain, Minneapolis, has paid a 
dividend of approximately 5c on the 
dollar. 

William D. Gregory, president of 
Gregory, Jennison & Co. and the Pow- 
ers Elevator Co., who is now on a trip 
around the world, spent Easter at Dur- 
ban, South Africa. 

It is understood that a second Minne- 
apolis milling company is figuring on 
building a mill at Ogden, Utah. It had 
two or three representatives there last 
week looking over available sites. 


The N. M. Paterson Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing a 1,000,000-bu elevator at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. The contract for the work- 
house and storage tanks was awarded to 
the Fegles Construction Co., Minneapolis. 


L. C. Newsome left Minneapolis April 
18 for Pittsburgh. In addition to his nu- 
merous feed activities, Mr. Newsome is 
president of a development company in 
northern Minnesota, which operates a 
summer resort at Cass Lake. 


William H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
underwent an operation for an inward 
goitre at the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, 
April 19. After convalescing, he ex- 
pects to go abroad for a few months. 


The Campbell Cereal Co., Owatonna, 
Minn., will move its business to North- 
field, Minn., using a portion of the plant 
of the Northfield Mills. J. S. Campbell 
is manager. The Owatonna plant will be 
taken over on May 1 by the Bowman 
Milling & Remedy Co., manufacturer of 
stock feeds, of which Eric Bowman is 
president. 


At an informal meeting of the North- 
west Spring Wheat Millers’ Club, in 
Minneapolis, April 14, a committee was 
appointed to investigate what, if any- 
thing, could be done in respect to im- 
proving seed wheat in this territory. 
With the aid of the agricultural col- 
leges, it is hoped that a more rust resist- 
ant spring wheat of good milling quality 
can be developed to take the place of 
Marquis. Farmers, because of losses 
through smut and rust, are turning from 
Marquis to durum. 


Jacques Luchsinger and S. Boekman, 
flour importers, Amsterdam, spent April 
16-19 in Minneapolis. These gentlemen, 
together with L. Groen, are in America 
endeavoring to collect claims for dam- 
ages which German and Holland im- 
porters have brought against the Ship- 
ping Board and various southwestern 
mills. ‘They attended a hearing in Wash- 
ington last week, and are to appear at 
another meeting in Kansas City April 21- 
22. In the interim, they called upon 
their spring wheat mill connections here. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The firmness in wheat did not bring 
out any improvement in interest or any 
betterment in flour buying last week. 
Scattered inquiries were received, but few 
resulted in bookings. Only to buyers 
urgently in need of new supplies was 
it possible to make sales, and then prices 
had to suit them. They bought only 
small amounts. There were offers un- 
der the market where buyers failed to 
follow the advance, holding to the be- 
lief that the market would decline, but 
this did not occur. 

Shipping directions were very slow, 
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continuous drumming to get orders be- 
ing ineffective. Demand for clear is 
good, but as mills are sold ahead on it 
they had none to offer. So far there 
has been very little interest for lake- 
and-rail business from the East. One 
mill put a little flour and feed aboard 
a boat. 


Quietness marked trade conditions in 
durum. A few scattered buyers showed 
willingness to take on limited lots at 
going prices, but in general they were 
disposed to hold off. Standing orders 
keep the mill working ang the trade sup- 
plied, under the present unsatisfactory 
situation surrounding the macaroni in- 
dustry. So long as this condition ob- 
tains, new mill orders can be expected 
to come out slowly and in limited vol- 
ume. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SE Ge es 6.90 s'9052'05 4% 8,115 22 
Previous week ............ 5,350 14 
... fre ee 18,475 50 
-. ft. f° eee ere 12,870 35 


Quotations, April 16, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Piret patemt ..ccccces $7.20@7.45 $9.35 @9.60 
Second patent ....... 6.85@7.20 9.00@9.35 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 


B. J. Stockman, manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., spent a part 
of last week in Minneapolis. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has gone to 
Rochester, Minn., to undergo an opera- 
tion. 

A. S. Craik, superintendent of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., has been called 
to Tess, Alta. by the death of his 
mother. 

G. C. Williams, general manager of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, has 
applied for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

The Duluth Board of Trade and all of 
the mill and elevator offices were closed 
Good Friday, but the plants generally 
were in operation. 

Grain men visiting the Duluth Ex- 
change last week included Parker M. 
Paine, Chicago, J. S. Blair, Winnipeg, 
and Edgar B. Black, Buffalo. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Milling activities continue limited. New 
bookings are slightly better than a week 
ago. Mills are pressing the trade for 
shipping directions on old contracts, and 
very few dealers are asking for can- 
cellation, feeling that it is better to take 
out their flour than to pay market losses. 
Quotations, April 16: first patent $7.60 
bbl, standard patent $7.50, first clear 
$6.45 and second clear $4.15. 


* * 


Wrecking of the Farmers’ elevator, 
Nashua, has been completed by T. E. 
Ibberson & Co., contractors, Minneapo- 
lis. The material will be used in the 
construction of a new building. The 
new house will have a capacity of 53,- 
000 bus. 

Water F. Bairran. 





ARMOUR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
AT MINNEAPOLIS ARE SOLD 


Minneapo.uis, Mtinn.—Shreve M. Arch- 
er, president of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., and of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has purchased the two 
terminal elevators in Minneapolis op- 
erated by the Delmar Co., an auxiliary 
of the Armour Grain Co. 

The Great Northern elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bus, and the Delmar 
500,000. No decision has been arrived at 
as to what name the business will be con- 
tinued under, but Ralph Bruce will man- 
age it, assisted by William G. Kellogg, 
who has been president of the Delmar 
Co. 

The Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has purchased the lease on the terminal 
at Milwaukee which has been operated 
by the Armour Grain Co. This house 
has a rated capacity of 1,400,000 bus. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Although it is probable that the total 
volume of sales made by local mills last 
week was slightly larger than in the pre- 
vious week, demand for flour might be 
termed seasonably slow. With consider- 
able quantities of high-priced flour on 
their books, however, the majority of 
millers are more interested in the re- 
ceipt of shipping directions than in mak- 
ing new sales. 

Small Lots Prevail—Although most 
of the current new business is in small 
lots for quick shipment, one or two fair- 
sized ones were sold last week. Millers 
seem anxious to get quick shipment 
orders, and are not especially interested 
in long-time contracts. A report that 
sales of new crop flour had already been 
made by a spring wheat mill was re- 
ceived with something almost touching 
amusement. Some millers believe that 
the next two months will see them with 
a distinct price advantage over millers 
of the Northwest, and this causes them 
to remain confident that sales will be 
more active in the next few weeks. 

Production Maintained.—Reports of 
most millers that shippings directions 
are being received rather freely are re- 
flected in the rate of operation of mills, 
which continued last week to be con- 
siderably ahead of normal for this time 
of the year. One or two millers com- 
plain that they are having difficulty in 
getting flour ordered out. It is feared: 
that a number of cancellations will be 
inevitable. 

Export Markets.—There was slightly 
more activity in the foreign flour trade 
last week. Most sales were in small lots, 
and consisted of low grade flour. It is 
probable that Latin America was the 
chief customer, although continental 
Europe also participated. Southwestern 
millers seem unable to quote low enough 
prices to secure any appreciable amount 
of business in United Kingdom markets. 
On the whole, however, the situation 
might be summed up by the remark of 
one miller, which was, “Well, we can’t 
complain.” 

Prices Unchanged.—Flour quotations 
were again unchanged last week, prices, 
April 16, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, being: short patent, 
$7@7.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.70@6.90; 
Straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.10@ 
5.40; second clear, $4.40@4.60; low 
grade, $3.85@4.30. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 10-16 ..... 357,060 219,105 61 
Previous week .. 357,060 225,222 63 
FORP GO. 2.08 v0 360,960 177,195 49 
Two years ago... 367,710 161,617 44 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week).... 54 

KANSAS CITY 
April 10-16 ..... 175,500 137,768 78 
Previous week .. 175,500 138,726 78 
SOO BO vicecse 151,500 100,474 66 
Two years ago.. 148,500 90,386 60 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week).... 62 
WICHITA 
April 10-16 ..... 62,400 38,604 62 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,497 69 
ZOGF GIO cecccee 62,400 29,284 47 
Two years ago... 65,700 26,498 40 
ST. JOSEPH 

April 10-16 ..... 47,400 34,508 72 
Previous week .. 47,400 36,852 77 
TORF BRO vacccee 47,000 21,598 45 
Two years ago.... 47,400 23,405 49 


SALINA 
April 10-16 ..... 37,800 24,051 63 
Previous week .. 37,800 24,140 63 
Year ago ....... 45,000 20,377 45 
Two years ago... 46,200 24,986 54 
ATCHISON 
April 10-16 ..... 29,700 25,210 84 
Previous week .. 29,700 24,119 81 
Year ago .....6. 29,400 18,511 62 
OMAHA 
April 10-16 ..... 27,300 18,774 68 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,079 73 
Vea? OHO ccccces 27,300 15,964 58 
Two years ago... 27,300 17,726 64 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


APPT BBE cccccccccveccesesecocsecses 33 
PROVIOUR WEEE occccccvccccccececcccoces 46 
>, Se MPT TT TUT TOTTI TTT TTT TET 26 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported 
domestic business fair and 54 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
18,275 bbls last week, 18,629 in the pre- 
vious week and 8,523 two years ago. 


DENYING A SILLY RUMOR 


For a fortnight past, rumors have been 
in circulation in the trade to the effect 
that stock in the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, which recently pur- 
chased the property and business of the 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co., was 
to be acquired by outside interests. 

The gossip is without any basis what- 
ever in fact. All of the stock in the 
Hunter company is and long has been 
owned by members of the Hunter fam- 
ily; none has been offered for sale to 
any one, and no member of the family 
has the sale of his or her interest under 
consideration. 

J. H. Carr, secretary-treasurer of the 
company, and J. D. Frisbie, recently ap- 
pointed sales manager, will leave this 
week for an extended trip visiting flour 
trade in the East, 


NOTES 


O. J. Meredith, sales manager for the 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
recently visited Kansas City. 

J. B. Smith, general manager of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was in Kansas City last 
week. 

It is probable that, with effect from 
April 25, trading on the floor of the lo- 
cal Board of Trade will commence daily 
at 8:30 a.m. instead of at 9, as at pres- 
ent. 

The National Grain Journal, Minne- 
apolis, has opened a branch here, with 
offices at 843 Board of Trade. J. H. 
Adams, managing editor of the publica- 
tion, is in charge of the local branch. 

Frank E. Browder, vice president of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., was in Kansas City last week on 
his way back from Dallas, Texas, where 
he had been to attend the wedding of 
his brother. 

A. L. Goetzmann, who was recently 
interested in the purchase of the Zenith 
Milling Co., has come to Kansas City 
for a permanent residence in connection 
with details regarding the new company 
of which he will be manager. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Hincke, intends to leave at the 
end of this month for a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip in Europe. They 
plan to sail from New York in the Le- 
viathan on April 30. 

The local office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., contem- 
plates remodeling the plant of the Light 
Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas, so 
that it will be ready for operation by the 
new crop.’ The mill will probably be 





closed down about June 1 for this pur- 
pose. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was in 
Kansas City last week in connection with 
the rate hearing being held here prepara- 
tory to the inquiry into the freight struc- 
ture of the entire West, which is to com- 
mence at Dallas, Texas, next month. 


HUTCHINSON 
New business continued limited last 
week, although a few fair-sized lots were 
sold to bakers. Export business was 
wholly lacking, and very little inquiry 
was received. Shipping directions were 
received a little more freely, but in- 
quiries concerning cancellation are com- 
mon. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, April 16: short patent, $6.80@ 
7.20 bbl; straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, 

$5.30@5.35; second clear, $4.90. 


NOTES 


The Stafford (Kansas) Flour Mills 
have been closed until the new crop. 


C. N. Brown, a Joplin, Mo., flour bro- 
ker, called on Hutchinson millers last 
week. 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., spent last week in Iowa and Michi- 
gan, calling on the trade. 

P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip through the 
South. He reports that bakers are well 
booked up for the present crop year. 

Millers of this vicinity planning to at- 
tend the state Rotary convention at Sa- 
lina include C. C. Kelly, vice president of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Ernest 
A. Wall, manager of the Wall-Roglasky 
Milling Co., McPherson, and A. L. Ja- 
cobson, general manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling. 


ATCHISON 

Buying continues limited, especially 
with the smaller trade, which is buying 
from hand to mouth. However, some of 
the larger buyers last week decided to 
cover their requirements up to the new 
crop. Shipping directions are slightly 
better, although cancellations are still re- 
ported on overdue contracts. No export 
business has been possible. 

Flour prices, April 16, 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short patent 
$6.80@7 bbl, straight $6.40@6.80, first 
clear $5.10@5.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.80, straight $6.10@6.30, first 
clear $5.20@5.50. 

NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City last 
week, going over plans for construction 
of the new Blair elevator head house. 

Max A. Lehman, purchasing agent and 
general superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, left Atchi- 
son last week for California, where he 
plans to spend a month’s vacation. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Billing Co., and Edwin Lukens, 
secréetary-treasurer of the Lukens Mill- 
ing Co., accompanied the local Rotarians 
to Salina last week for their convention. 


SALINA 


Salina mills report flour trade slightly 
improved. New business is still confined 
to small car lot shipments to established 
trade, with a lagging tendency in ship- 
ping directions. Quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, April 14: short patent, 
$7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; 
straight, $6.70@6.80. 


NOTES 

O. W. Harper, who has been chemist 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
for several years, has resigned and 
moved his family from here to Fort 
Worth, Texas, where he will enter busi- 
ness for himself. His place will be 
filled by Lester Van Valkenburg, of 
Kansas City. 

Representatives of Kansas farm or- 
ganizations, the milling and grain trades, 
railroad officials, bankers, and presidents 
of 29 farm bureaus in the wheat belt 
counties of the state have been invited 
to attend an agricultural conference at 
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BLAME IT.ON THE FLOUR 


Newspapers carried a story last 
week of a family that was taken 
ill after eating breakfast, with the 
result that two persons died. It 
was stated that the breakfast con- 
sisted of pancakes and a cereal, 
and that steps had been taken to | 
have the pancake flour analyzed. | 
Nothing was suspected of the ce- | 
real, apparently. Perhaps those 
in charge of the investigation were 
like the woman who went to see 
her doctor, complaining of an ul- 
cerated stomach. The doctor 
traced the beginning of her trouble 
to the time when she had begun 
eating bran. He asked why she had 
gradually given up all her other 
foods except the bran, to which she 
might have guessed that she owed 
her condition. “Oh, doctor,” she 
replied, “that is a health food, it 
Says so on the package.” | 














{utchinson on May 6, called by F. D., 
Farrell, president of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 


OKLAHOMA 


New business in flour is quiet, and 
shipping directions on old contracts are 
slow. It is estimated that mills are run- 
ning at about half capacity. Quotations, 
April 16: hard wheat short patent, $7.30 
@7.50 bbl; soft wheat short patent, 
$7.50@7.70. 

NOTES 

A concrete elevator to cost about $80,- 
000 will be erected at Brownwood, Texas, 
by the Austin Mill & Grain Co., of that 
place. 

The managers of the Kell mills at 
Wichita Falls and Amarillo, Texas, and 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., accompanied 
by their wives, have gone to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles as the guests of 
Frank Kell and Mrs. Kell. The party 
consists of Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Duncan, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barlow and Mr. 
and Mrs. 'T. C. Thatcher. 


WICHITA 


The flour market continues quiet. Both 
new business and shipping specifications 
are slow. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, April 16: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.50@7.60 bbl; straight, $7; 
clear, $6.25. 

* * 

C. M. Jackman and John E. Novak, of 
the Kansas Milling Co., spent a few days 
last week in Washington, D. C., and 
New York City, on business. On the 
way home, Mr. Novak stopped for a 
short time in Ohio. 





WILLIAM M. JARDINE WILL 
ATTEND POOL CONFERENCE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, will at- 
tend the second international wheat pool 
conference in Kansas City, May 5-7, 
when 300 delegates from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Russia, India and the 
United States are expected to be present. 
The Kansas Co-operative Wheat Market- 
ing Association, in conjunction with the 
Canadian pool, has been working out a 
plan for the formation of a world pool 
which will probably be put before the 
meeting. Dr. Jardine has not disclosed 
the character of his address, but it is 
not believed that he will indorse spe- 
cifically the Canadian plan. It is said 
that he will go into the problem in a 
more general manner, pointing out the 
need for organizing the various co-opera- 
tive efforts. 





MAJESTIC MILLING CO. 

In connection with the recent fire at 
the plant of the Aurora (Mo.) Milling 
Co. the erroneous impression has gone 
out that it was the mill of the Majestic 
Milling Co. at that place which burned. 
Such is not the case. As The North- 
western Miller pointed out in its issue of 
March 30, these mills are not to be con- 
fused. The plant of the Majestic Mill- 
ing Co. is operating as formerly. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand, generally, was dull last 
week. Prices were weaker and favored 
the buyer, but, even so, business was 
difficult to close. Shipping instructions 
came in slowly, and buyers are endeavor- 
ing to keep their stocks as low as pos- 
sible. The whole situation showed a 
lack of confidence, which was borne out 
by the weak showing of the wheat mar- 
ket at the close of the week. 

Southern [Illinois—Southern Illinois, 
which is nominally a good market for 
both hard and spring wheat flours, is 
in a very unsettled condition, due to the 
strike in the coal fields. Merchants view 
the situation gravely, and are keeping 
their stocks at the lowest possible point, 
which is making it difficult for mills to 
obtain shipping instructions. Practical- 
ly all the mines are idle, and this is 
having a very detrimental effect upon 
both the milling and baking trades. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Little change is 
noted in the demand for soft wheat flour 
from the South. Business is entirely 
on a current basis, but as stocks have 
been kept low throughout the year, the 
total volume of this class of business is 
holding up fairly well. Prices are a 
little easier, but this is not sufficient in- 
ducement for buyers to book ahead, nor 
are the mills pushing particularly hard 
for this class of business. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Unsettled con- 
ditions in the baking industry in most 
sections of the country are holding back 
the sale of hard wheat flour, and are 
also having an unhappy influence on ship- 
ping instructions. Bakers say that de- 
mand for their products is spotted, and 
that it is difficult for them to judge their 
future requirements accurately. Reports 
have been received of price concessions 
being offered in an endeavor to close 
business, but the offerers are meeting 
with little success. 

Export Trade.—Exporters to Latin 
America are optimistic over the future, 
as general business conditions in the ma- 
jority of those countries are believed to 
be sound. Business at present, however, 
is confined to a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with shipping instructions given prompt- 
ly. No change has occurred in respect 
to European sales. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, April 16: soft winter 


short patent $6.10@6.40 bbl, straight 
$5.30@5.60, first clear $5@5.25; hard 


winter short patent $6.40@6.80, straight 
$5.70@6.10, first clear $4.90@5.30; spring 
first patent $6.70@7.10, standard patent 
$6.30@6.70, first clear $5.70@6.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOE BORE se scvvciss +++ 26,800 3 
Previous week ............ 28,300 47 
WN GUD cicnvccsssccavsce SUeeee 31 
TWO FOATE BBO... 200060008 14,500 23 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ABM 10-16 ncccccccccvees 45,900 53 
Previous week ............ 37,100 43 
TN MO. éicncsccntcecosss Bee 42 
TWO YOATS BEO.......0000% 34,600 40 


NOTES 


Harry Langenberg, of the Langenberg 
Bros. Grain Co., has returned from Porto 
Rico. 

Julius 


Albrecht, of the Enberle-Al- 


brecht Flour Co., was in Kansas City 
last week. 

A. G. Hilzin, Birmingham, Ala., a 
southern 


representative of the Plant 





Flour Mills Co., spent several days at the 
company’s headquarters in St. Louis last 
week. 

J. S. Bemis, president, and A. C. Car- 
penter, vice president, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., were in Chicago last week. 

George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
called on St. Louis bakers last week. 


H. H. Allen, New York, vice president 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., called at the 
company’s headquarters here last week. 


Roy H. Monier, Carrollton, Mo., has 
been reappointed Missouri state grain 
and warehouse inspector for a four-year 
term, expiring April 15, 1931. 

J. A. Lee, New York, sales manager, 
and R. J. Mehan, Chicago, divisional 
manager, for The Fleischmann Co., spent 
several days in St. Louis last week. 

Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associated Bakers of America, whole- 
sale and retail, attended a meeting of 
the organization’s executive committee 
in Chicago last week. 

Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, Mo., and 
Louis Klein, Moberly, Mo., president and 
vice president, respectively, of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association, were 
in St. Louis last week in the interest of 
the association. 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Society, 
at a meeting on April 13, appointed a 
committee, composed of Armin Schwartz, 
J. J. McCarthy and E. A. Tuchschmidt, 
to make arrangements for the delegation 
of local bakers which will attend the an- 
nual convention of the Missouri Bakers’ 
Association at Moberly, Mo., May 9-11. 





MEMPHIS 

Flour sales are only to fill require- 
ments. Delay to farm operations, due 
to flood conditions throughout the low- 
lands, has checked trading, while easiness 
in the grain market has also encouraged 
holding off. Price concessions were made 
last week by spring and hard winter 
wheat mills, but soft wheat mills main- 
tained their prices, although bids at low- 
er levels were not turned down. Ship- 
ping instructions were light. 

Flour quotations, April 16, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., car lots, Memphis: soft winter 
short patent $7.50@8 bbl, standard $6.75 
@7, blended 95 per cent patent $6.75@ 


6.90; western soft patent $6.65@6.75, 
semihard patent $6.20; spring wheat 


short patent $8@8.25, standard patent 
$7.45@7.85; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.25, standard patent $6.60@6.85. 


NOTES 


C. T. Alexander, sales manager for 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., was 
in Memphis last week. 

F. M. Eggers, Hermann, Mo., vice 
president of the Central Mills Corpora- 
tion, was here last week. 

J. E. Ramsey, president of the Central 
Mills Corporation, has gone on a vaca- 
tion of several weeks because of his 
health. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


General business conditions continue 
quiet, and this is reflected in the flour 
business. Few are placing orders for 
future delivery in any volume, and most 
of the deals closed have been for com- 
paratively small lots for immediate de- 
livery. Inquiries from abroad showed 
little improvement last week, and only 
two European ports were represented as 
flour buyers through this port. They are 
Rotterdam with 10,287 bags, and Ant- 
werp with 1,000, Latin America was in- 








terested in New Orleans offerings, and 
shipments there were about normal. 
Flour prices, April 14: 


o— Winter——_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent .. . $7.65 $7.05 $8.65 
Se 2 eee 7.25 6.50 6.95 
100 per cent...... 7.05 6.45 7.40 
CHE sescecees 6.85 6.20 7.35 
First clear .. eae 6.00 6.35 
Second clear ..... 5.65 6.20 


A total of 15,462 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended April 14, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 500 
bags; Cienfuegos, 420; Puerto Cortez, 
825. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500; Panama City, 1,200; Vera 
Cruz, 475. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750; Manzanil- 
lo, 1,725; Santiago, 500; Guantanamo, 
375. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,300; San- 
tiago, 450; Kingston, 1,275; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 407; Tela, 70; Puerto Limon, 1,400; 
Puerto Colombia, 25; Panama City, 100; 
Guayaquil, 1,000; Callao, 350; Mollendo, 
500; Bocas del Toro, 150; Cozumel, 50; 
Belize, 600. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 14: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 600 Em POS .ccccse 149 
Antwerp ...... 1,000 Manzanillo 1,725 
Arecibo .....:-. 3,300 Maracaibo .... 400 
ASTOFO.s cvccee 75 Matanzas ..... 239 
Aux Cayes.... 450 Mayaguez .... 125 
Barrenquilla .. 23 Mollendo ..... 500 
Eee 700 Nuevitas ...... 625 
Bluefields ..... 1,160 Panama City... 1,602 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Point-a-Pitre . 100 
Caibarien ..... A.Gee WOOO 6 ccctase 1,025 
COMBO wccceces 350 Port au Prince 150 
Cardenas ..... 560 Puerto Barrios. 2,170 
COMBA ..ccccces Puerto Castella 7 
Cienfuegos .... 624 Puerto Colom- 

COIGR scesvecces 450 DIR. cccesnese 25 
Cozumel ...... 55 Puerto Cortez . 325 
Guantanamo .. 375 Puerto Limon. 1,650 
Guayaquil .... 1,000 Rotterdam ....10,287 
Havana ....... 9,167 San Jose ...... 2,805 
Jacmel ....... 150 Santiago ...... 3,133 
Kingston sane Be SE asa 0480-0 2% 70 
La Guayra ..... 1,000 Vera Cruz .... 730 


Rice prices were fairly steady, with 
receipts small and few sales reported. 
The export demand was good, with ship- 
ments large. Good weather is advancing 
the new crop, which is reported to prom- 
ise good growth, with the acreage slight- 
ly under that of last season. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, April 14, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 14....... 615,750 1,077,427 


Same period, 1926...... 806,907 557,426 
Sales— 

Season to April 14....... 76,359 416,632 

Same period, 1926....... 72,197 366,907 


NOTES 


J. F. Fagan, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has returned from an automobile 
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trip to McComb, Miss., where he called 
on the trade. 

John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., spent last week visiting friends in 
Thibodeaux, La. 

P. H. Baum, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, called 
on the mill’s representative here, P. L. 
Thomson & Co., last week. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





JUDGMENT AGAINST LIBERTY 
BAKING COMPANY IS VACATED 


The judgment for $10,613 recently en- 
tered by the King-Moeller Co. against 
the Liberty Baking Corporation and 
Ivan B. Nordhem in the supreme court, 
New York County, has been vacated by 
the court, and the case restored to the 
calendar for trial on its merits. 

At the beginning of the year a spe- 
cial call of all cases on the calendar of 
the court was had, with a view to elimi- 
nate “deadwood” from the thousands of 
cases that had accumulated, and relieve 
the congestion of court business. 

Through an oversight no response was 
made for the defendants when the King- 
Moeller action was reached on this call, 
and the King-Moeller Co., without no- 
tice to the defendants, proceeded to en- 
ter a default judgment. When the facts 
were presented to the court, upon mo- 
tion of the Liberty Baking Corporation 
and Mr. Nordhem the judgment was va- 
cated and set aside, and the case re- 
stored to the calendar for trial. 





ST. LOUIS CONTRACT CORN 

Cuicaco, Irt.—The Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration announces the following 
change in contract grades of corn in St. 
Louis: Beginning July 1, 1926, for de- 
liveries on and after Dec. 1, 1926, all 
contracts made for corn, unless other- 
wise specified, shall be understood as for 
No. 2 yellow corn; provided, that No. 3 
yellow corn may be delivered on such 
contracts during March, April and May 


-at 4c bu under contract price, and dur- 


ing the remaining nine months of the 
year at 2c under the contract price; 
provided, further, that in no case shall 
less than 1,000 bushels of any grade be 
deemed a valid tender; and provided, 
further, that not less than 1,000 be de- 
livered in any one elevator. 





MEETING your competitors 
makes it less difficult to 
meet their competition. 


& & 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION SILVER JUBILEE, 
CHICAGO, MAY 19-20 








Program to Increase Use of Eggs of Interest 
to Feed Manufacturers 


MEETING of firms and _ associa- 

tions interested in poultry and 

dairy industries was held in Chica- 
go, April 6, under auspices of the local 
chapter of the United States Egg So- 
ciety. The purpose of the meeting was 
to hear a report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the local chapter to investi- 
gate the possibilities of an educational 
and advertising campaign for eggs and 
poultry. Paul Mandeville, secretary of the 
United States Egg Society, had appoint- 
ed a committee consisting of J. F. Der- 
rough, R. Stokell, Frank Platt, L. F. 
Brown, J. B. Mitchell, G. R. Cain, W. F. 
Jackson and L. B. Kelbourne. 

This committee reported that the in- 
dustry, generally speaking, desires or- 
ganized effort to promote the wider use 
of eggs and poultry. Any plan to this 
end should cover a period of at least five 
years. The committee believes the in- 
dustry will support a practical and 
equitable plan for collecting and wisely 
administering the expenditure of a sub- 
stantial amount of money for expanding 
outlets. A committee on ways and 
means is needed to ascertain the facts 
and the attitude of all divisions of the 
industry, to canvass the sources of in- 
come, to develop the probable amount of 
income, the best means of collecting the 





funds, the scope of the work to be under- 
taken, and to secure general indorsement 
of a plan. The committee also is of the 
opinion that money is needed for the 
canvass, and that funds raised for it 
should be solicited and administered by 
the ways and means committee, which 
shall consist of one or more representa- 
tives of each of the principal activities 
within the egg and poultry industry. 
The ways and means committee con- 
sists of C. J. Eldredge, representing or- 
ganized trading; W. F. Priebe, W. F. 
Jackson, C. B. Ford, packers; John 
Mitchell, commission merchants; M. Fox, 
distributors; W. A. Jackson, egg cases; 
E. Arminger, supplies; H. T. Cherry, 
egg case fillers; R. Stokell, cold storage; 
H. F. Jones, mercantile interests; George 
Cugley, hatchery equipment; W. F. 
James, farm equipment; D. T. Farrow, 
baby chicks; Dr. H. N. Bundesen, public 
health; L. F. Brown, W. T. Walker, 
feed manufacturers; G. N. Reichman, 
poultry remedies; M. A. Jull, United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry; C. L. 
Pier, United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics; E. T. Meredith, C. V. 
Gregory, agricultural publications; 
Frank Platt, poultry publications; E. 
Beifeld, delicatessen; S. W. Harvey, Jr., 
advertising; O. D. Collis, milk products; 
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F. X. Mudd, live poultry transportation ; 
J. F. Derrough, chairman. 

At this meeting E. T. Meredith, for- 
mer secretary of agriculture, and Walter 
A. Strong, were the speakers. Mr. Man- 
deville, secretary of the United States 
Egg Society, in describing this gather- 
ing, stated that the problem is to inves- 
tigate the possibility of a long-time pro- 
gram for extending the use of eggs. This 
will include all kinds of publicity and 
educational matter, to reach both the 
public and the producer. The latter, he 
said, must reduce the costs and improve 
quality. The feed manufacturer should 
be greatly interested in such a program, 
Mr. Mandeville said, as the balanced ra- 
tions consumed by poultry must be prop- 
erly mixed and prepared, and egg pro- 
ducers will depend more on scientifically 
prepared feeds than perhaps any other 
users of such goods. 

The United States Egg Society has, 
as it officers, W. E. Priebe, president, 
Chicago; Mary E. Pennington, New 
York, vice president; A. E. Wilkinson, 
‘ Chicago, vice president; Paul Mandeville, 
Chicago, secretary; G. H. Zendt, Chica- 
go, treasurer; L. Mt Kilbourne, Chicago, 
chairman of the board. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Directors: R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway Association, Chi- 
cago; C. I. Bashore, vice president of 
the International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Silver Lake, Ind; Knox Boude, 
tariff specialist, Sebastopol, Cal; George 
C. Bowman, —_, of the Seymour 
Packing Co., Topeka, Kansas; Leslie E. 

Card, professor of poultry husbandry, 
Colleme of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill; 
Herbert T. Cherry, president of the 
Mapes Consolidated Paper Products Co. 
and vice president of the J. G. Cherry 
Co., Tama, Iowa; O. D. Collis, of the 
Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa; 
George Cugley, vice president of the 
Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; James G. Halpin, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; C. H. Haskell, 
assistant general manager of the Bea- 
George 
Hinrichs, of George Hinrichs, Inc., New 
York City; E. F. Howe, vice presi- 
dent of the Fairmont Creamery Co., 
: Omaha, Neb; W. F. Jackson, assistant 
general manager of the produce depart- 
ment of Swift & Co., Chicago; W. D. 
James, president of the James Mfg. Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis; Herbert S. John- 
son, vice president of Armour & Co., 
Chicago; Waldo P. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent of the Live Poultry Transit Co., 
Chicago; Harrison F. Jones, secretary 
of the National Poultry, Butter and 
Egg Association, Chicago; G. C. Kenney, 
manager of the San Diego Poultry Pro- 
ducers and president of the Pacific Egg 
Producers, San Diego, Cal; L. B. Il- 
bourne, chairman of the United States 
Egg Society board of governors, and of 
C. H. Weaver & Co., Chicago; Herbert 








H. Knapp, owner of Knapp’s “Hi- 
Grade” Poultry Farm, Shelby, Ohio; 
Harry R. Lewis, producer and pub- 


licist, president of the National Poultry 
Council, Davisville, R. I; Odin Mackay, 
of the Quincy Market Cold Storage, Bos- 
ton; A. A. McPheeters, general manager 
for Minnesota of the Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Marketing Association, St. 
Paul; Edward Morris, president of Sher- 
man White & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; J. 
F. Nickerson, general secretary of the 
American Association of Ice and Re- 
frigeration, Chicago; Dr. Mary E. Pen- 
nington, consultant on the _ handling, 
transportation and storage of perish- 
ables, New York; Allen G. Philips, di- 
rector of research of the McMillen Feed 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; W. F. Priebe, 
president of the United States Egg So- 
ciety, Chicago; John H. Robinson, asso- 
ciate editor of the Reliable Poultry Jour- 
nal, Reading, Mass; W. E. Suits, vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co. and 
president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago; Benja- 
min Titman, president of the B. Titman 
Co., Inc.. New York; George M. Weav- 
er, general manager of the Chicago Cold 
Storage Co., Chicago; A. E. Wilkinson, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago; C. 
S. Woolman, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago; A. A. Yoder, of the Na- 
tional Chick Advertising Service, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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TOLEDO 


There was no particular change in the 
milling situation of this section last week. 
Business is quiet, and consists of hand- 
to-mouth buying for near-by require- 
ments in response to the depletion of 
bookings and stocks of flour. The vol- 
ume of these sales has been enough to 
maintain the recent rate of operation 
of the mills at about half capacity, but 
not sufficient to increase it. 

The situation is much more liquidated 
than in hard wheat milling. Although 
heavier bookings than usual were made 
early in the crop, this flour has been 
going out in a steady stream ever since, 
and there has been no complaint of can- 
cellation. Carrying charges have been 
assessed. Current buying is the result 
of the exhaustion of bookings and stocks. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, April 14, at $6.10@6.35 
bbl, and local springs at $6.80@7, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ABO. BEES. covicvccnsseves GRECO 78 
Previous week ............ 39,400 78 
0 fo ere ere 71 
DWO FORPE BBO..ccccsccrces 96,5080 55 
TREOS VOATE ABO. 2s. ccccee 31,700 69 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 2086 ....ecs 47,160 31,874 67 
Previous week .... 64,200 37,411 58 
Tee Gee .ecevexens 72,900 33,932 46% 
Two years ago..... 97,260 43,253 44 
Three years ago... 83,610 44,277 53 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., is expected to return from Cali- 
fornia this week, having been absent 
about a month. 


E. W. Randall, of the A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich., returned last 
week from a trip to New York and the 
Southeast, callinggon the connections of 
his mill. 


Wade Holland, formerly president of 
the Holland Bread Co., Toledo, and the 
Continental Baking Corporation, is re- 
ported to have arrived in New York last 
week from Europe. 


C. J. Travis, formerly manager of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co., is now 
manager of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn. H. O. Blackwood is president, 
and Leo J. Flannigan continues in the 
sales department. 


Rapid progress is being made on the 
construction of the new 1,000,000-bu ele- 
vator of the National Milling Co., To- 
ledo. The pouring of concrete started 
for the formation of the tanks, founda- 
tion being already in, on April 13, and 
it is expected this part of the work wiil 
be completed in 14 days. 


ATLANTA 


While the market continued quiet last 
week, with neither bakers nor wholesal- 
ers showing much interest in new pur- 
chases, the outlook for sales to the for- 
mer steadily improved, due to the ex- 
ceptionally low stocks. More active buy- 
ing is expected shortly. This was fur- 
ther evidenced by the placing last week 
of orders for approximately 40,000 bbls 
flour by one of the larger southern bak- 
ing companies having headquarters in 
Atlanta, as large an individual purchase 


as has been booked by brokers here in 
some time. Inquiry from larger bak- 
eries is improved. Smaller ones, howev- 
er, and a majority of the jobbers, buy 
for their current needs only, with few 
orders for more than 30 days being 
booked, a condition that bids fair to con- 
tinue until the new crop. 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
are still fairly brisk, and promise to con- 
tinue so through the rest of the month. 

Current quotations show no changes. 
Prices, April 16: hard winter short pat- 
ent, basis 98-lb cottons, $7.25@7.50 bbl, 
standard patent $6.95@7.30, straight pat- 
ent $6.75@7.10; soft winter short patent 
$8@8.50, fancy $7.50@8, standard $7@ 
7.50; spring short patent $7.75@8, stand- 
ard $7.45@7.70, straight $7.25@7.50. 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, $7.25@7.50. 


NOTES 


The plant of the Williams Grist Mill 
Co., Inc., Ronda, N. C., which recently 
burned, will be rebuilt at an early date. 

The Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, membership of which includes most 
mills in the state, will hold its annual 
meeting at Savannah, Ga., May 11-12. 

Haroip F. Poprask1. 


NASHVILLE 


There was some falling off last week 
in current demand for flour from the 
Southeast, though business was of fair 
volume for this period of the year. Buy- 
ers are now beginning to look forward to 
new crop developments, and are follow- 
ing a hand-to-mouth policy. Price con- 
cessions are of no consequence, as the 
wheat outlook is such as to cause little 
apprehension of any higher values, while 
advantages of waiting are regarded as 
probable. 

Shipping instructions on old contracts 
have been of fair volume. Reports in- 
dicate that unfilled orders on books at 
mills are being reduced, and the old crop 
season will go out with business in good 
condition. Trading during the first half 
of April has shown an increase over the 
corresponding time last year, and indica- 
tions are that the gain will be main- 
tained. Consumption is holding up in 
the South, and a good volume of buying 
in small lots seems to be the crder. 

Practically no change was noted last 
week in flour prices, though wheat has 
moved up and down some. Mills are 
slow in following fluctuations either way. 
Quotations, April 16: best soft winter 
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wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.15@8.40 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.15@7.40; straights, 
$6.90@7.15; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Demand for Minnesota and western 
flours is without important features, 
moderate sales being reported by rehan- 
dlers. Buying is chiefly in small lots. 
Quotations, April 16: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.25@7.75; standard pat- 
ent, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Pe Be Brrr 159,720 100,640 63 
Previous week ... 160,020 107,854 67.4 
Wee BO cccnscse 150,420 80,034 63.2 
Two years ago... 157,020 81,996 52.2 
Three years ago.. 181,320 87,923 47.9 
NOTES 


George R. Hite, a member of a firm 
operating the Mother’s Bakery, 819 
Broadway, died April 14, after a long 
illness. Five years ago Mr. Hite was 
representative of The Fleischmann Co. 
at Mobile, Ala., and had been sales man- 
ager for the American Bread Co., Nash- 
ville. 

Nashville has been selected as_ the 
place for holding the next annual con- 
vention of the Southern Seed Men’s As- 
sociation, June 23-25. H. M. Kilgore, 
Plant City, Fla., is president, and F. S. 
Lowe, New Orleans, is secretary. D. M. 
Fort, Nashville, vice president, has been 
appointed general chairman of arrange- 
ments. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market was dull last week. 
New business was lacking in a larger 
degree than for some weeks. However, 
shipping instructions were abundant, 
that feature holding well to its record 
since the first of the year. Quotations, 
April 16, for soft winter wheat flour, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent $7.25 bbl, straights $6; 
Kansas hard, $6.50. These prices show 
a slight recession from the week pre- 
vious. Clears, in jutes, first $5.25, sec- 
ond $5. 

om * 

G. W. Chester, president of the Post- 
um Cereal Co., Inc., and Ralph Co- 
burn, vice president of that organization, 
visited the Igleheart Bros. mills last 
week, W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour situation was without mate- 
rial change last week, except for a slight 
weakening. The impression that prices 
are due to go lower has caused buyers 
to become cautious, and only hand-to- 
mouth buying has been reported. Quo- 
tations, April 15: northwestern spring 
patents $7.65@8.15 bbl, second patents 
$7.30@7.50; top winter patents $6.60@ 
6.75, second patents $6.25@6.35; Kansas 
patents $6.50@6.60, second patents $6.20 
@6.30; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$6@6.20. Joserpu A. Lestie, Jr. 








Sparsely Settled Nicaragua Imports Flour 
from United States Only 
By H. P. Davis 


ICARAGUA, the largest of the 
Central American states, has an 
area of 49,552 square miles and a 
population of 638,000, approximately 13 
inhabitants to the square mile. This is 
the least densely populated of the Cen- 
tral American states. The population is 
less than 10 per cent white, the rest be- 
ing Indians, Negroes and mixed races. 
The foreign trade of Nicaragua in 
1925 totaled $22,735,876, imports of $10,- 
376,291, and exports $12,359,585, an in- 
crease of $1,569,395 in imports, and a 
decrease of $630,441 in exports, com- 
pared to 1924. The per capita value of 
imports in 1924 was about $13, and in 
1925 over $16. 
No detailed figures for imports are 
available, but as all flour imported comes 
from the United States the export sta- 


tistics of the United States afford data 
for flour imports. 

In 1925 the United States exported 
to Nicaragua 71,022 bbls flour, an in- 
crease, compared to the previous year, of 
4,000, and 14,000 more than in 1923. The 
average imports of flour for the past 
five years have been 56,400 bbls. 

The per capita consumption in 1925 
was about 22 lbs. The duty on wheat 
flour is $2.10 per 100 net kilos, plus a 
surtax of 12% per cent of the duty. 

Corinto, on the west coast, is the most 
important commercial center. Practical- 
ly all flour imported through Corinto 
comes from Pacific ports. Bluefields, on 
the east coast, imports flour from New 
Orleans. No wheat is grown on the east 
coast, and the little grown on the west 
is consumed locally in the form of flour. 





the part of millions of India’s popula- 
tion with the advantages of depositing 
funds in banks. Accordingly, the banks 
fail to collect the balances received by 
the producers of India’s exportable sur- 
plus, and it is consumed or stored, either 
in the form of bullion or coin, by the 
farmer, by the landowner who collects 
most of the farmer’s profit in rent, by 
the merchant who supplies his meager 
requirements, or by the money lender 
whose small loans in times of want often 
prove a burden to the ryot and his 
children for many years to come. 


HIS private consumption of precious 

metals in India may be divided into 
three categories: the manufacture of 
thread, wire or cloth for use as decora- 
tions on clothing or in such a manner 
that the metal eventually is destroyed; 
the manufacture of ornaments; hoarding 
in the form of bullion or coin. 

Taking these in order, it seems diffi- 
cult to imagine that any appreciable 
amount can be consumed in the first 
category named above, but when the 
clothing of the people of India is closely 
observed, it becomes more obvious that 
consumption in this respect must be tre- 
mendous. Even the humblest members 
of the population ustally boast some gar- 
ment that has a gold stripe in the cloth, 
while the wealthy use gold to a for- 
midable extent as a means of sartorial 
dignity. Taking a concrete example, 
there is a certain class of merchant 
whose puggree, or turban, is very heav- 
ily embroidered with gold so as to ap- 
pear as though it were made entirely of 
that metal. With tens of thousands of 
these in use all the time, for the Hindu 
seldom removes his headgear, it can be 
realized that a considerable quantity of 
gold is expended in this respect alone. 
Gold leaf, for the decoration of places 
of worship and images, is another source 
of disappearance. A glance through the 
native papers will show in what high re- 
gard gold is held as a cure-all in the 
Indian pharmacopeia. Then there is the 
extravagant love for display on the part 
of the wealthy, who even sprinkle gold 
dust on food for decorative purposes at 
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(Continued from page 223.) 


important banquets. All these and a 
hundred other causes provide reasons for 
the total disappearaince of a _ large 
amount of gold and silver each year in 
India. 

Probably most important of all of the 
outlets for gold and silver in India is the 
desire for a great number of personal 
ornaments. Except in southern India, 
where men of the wealthier classes wear 
a certain amount of jewelry, it is the 
women who are usually supplied with 
the greatest abundance of gold and sil- 
ver ornaments. There is more in this 
than meets the eye; apart from the deco- 
rative value and prestige of much jew- 
elry, there are two reasons why it is con- 
sidered necessary for much of India’s 
precious metal to be kept in the shape of 
bangles, anklets and necklaces. The de- 
pendent position of women in the In- 
dian social scale demands that they have 
some form of dowry on marriage. It 
is customary for this to be in the form 
of valuable ornaments. It is astounding 
to observe the extent to which the Indian 
family will sink itself into debt in order 
to marry off daughters and provide a 
wedding dowry and ceremony of which it 
may be proud. It is quite common for 
hard won savings of many years to be 
used for this purpose. The second rea- 
son for this love of jewelry is that the 
Indian finds that this is a convenient 
way of putting away his surplus funds. 


[XN the bazaars, it is a common sight to 

see a native jeweler weighing out bul- 
lion that is to be converted into jewelry 
or, vice versa, testing by the scale the 
value of some ornament which the ryot 
wishes to convert into ready money for 
the purchase of seed or his immediate 
needs. There is much economic loss in 
this process for, apart from the interest 
that might be earned by the money in- 
volved, the conversion of the metals into 
jewelry and then back again into bullion 
is an expensive process, and the quality 
of the metals is not left untouched by 
these transformations by unscrupulous 
jewelers. 

The last method of storing away gold 
and silver in India is in the form of 


In the case of silver, private 
merchants, landowners, and 


bullion. 
bankers, 


_money lenders are the principal hoard- 


ers, and they do it with the idea of sell- 
ing the bullion at a later date for con- 
version into ornaments. Among the very 
poor, it is a common thing to find the 
bulk of the family wealth hidden away 
in the shape of the rupee, a silver coin. 
Although strictly illegal, these hoards 
are often depleted, when they become 
sufficiently large to allow of it, for the 
provision of jewelry for the female mem- 
bers of the family. Gold, however, is 
now much more commonly hoarded in 
the shape of bullion than is silver. The 
reason for this is that the large hoarder 
realizes that the world price of silver is 
steadily declining as supplies of the 
white metal increase, although the ryot 
still keeps sufficient silver in reserve to 
prevent India’s consumption thereof 
from declining too seriously. But the 
trend to hoard gold accounts for the 
fact that at present about 70 per cent 
of the treasure imports of India consist 
of gold, against the 30 per cent repre- 
sented by silver. 


HERE is a rush reason for bullion 

imports into India, and although it 
might be assumed that this is immediate- 
ly after the “kharif,” or more valuable 
crop, has been harvested and exported, 
such is not the case. It is in the early 
months of the year, when the “rabi” crop 
is being reaped, that bullion importers 
do their heaviest business. This is not 
altogether due to the crops themselves, 
although it is natural that later in the 
year the peasants will begin to buy seed 
for their “kharif” crops, and so be out 
of the bullion market. The main cause 
for the active bullion trading season fall- 
ing in the spring is that the Hindu 
“month of marriages” is approximately 
in May. As has been mentioned, an 
enormous amount of precious metal is 
required during the marriage season, and 
the ryots begin their bullion purchases 
in the early spring. 

For a hundred years or more Bombay 
has been the center of India’s gold and 
silver trade. As the western gateway 
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of India, it is the logical center, being 
nearest the sources of supply. Although 
there is some gold in India and some 
silver in Burma, by far the majority 
of India’s bullion requirements have to 
be imported. In the case of gold, the 
United Kingdom and South Africa form 
the principal source of import, with the 
United States next in importance. Be- 
fore the war, London was the chief 
source of Indian silver supply, but this 
position was relinquished during some of 
the post-war years, when the United 
States became the principal supplier. It 
is difficult to say which country really 
predominates at present as, although one 
might be led to believe from the figures 
of 1924 and 1925 that New York had 
supplanted London in this position, the 
statistics for the first six months of 1926 
show that the United States is by no 
means firmly established as the predomi- 
nating supplier of silver to India. 

In Bombay there are banks, importers, 
brokers, wholesalers, retailers and specu- 
lators, all trading in gold and silver for 
spot and future delivery in much the 
Same manner as the grain business is 
conducted in this country. Prior to the 
war, Indian bullion dealers relied upon 
the senior merchant among the traders 
to settle their disputes, and their busi- 
ness ethics were purely a matter of cus- 
tom. It was not until 1920 that they 
formed an organization to lay down rules 
for trading and generally to regulate 
the manner in which business was to be 
conducted. Early last year the associa- 
tion completed a large, modern office 
building providing a trading floor, of- 
fices for members, vaults for the safe- 
keeping of bullion, and other facilities 
for carrying on business in an efficient 
manner. The membership of the ex- 
change consists of 500 bullion dealers. 


OME large dealers have not joined 

the exchange, as they find its rules 
irksome and would rather remain free to 
conduct their business in the old man- 
ner. There are also an innumerable 
number of other dealers, from the old 
Marwari merchant, who is_ probably 
worth many hundreds of thousands of 
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rupees but sits in a small stall in the 
bazaar ready to transact business at any 
hour of the day or night, to the small 
sidewalk broker whose only stock in 
trade is a pad of paper and a pencil. 
Their influence upon the market is con- 
siderable. 

While trading in spot gold and silver 
is continually going on in Bombay, the 
bulk of imported bullion is purchased 
for delivery and payment at the next 
monthly settlement. There is also an 
important trade done in option con- 
tracts, and they differ little from those 
common in other markets of the world. 
The main feature, and the real basis, of 
the market, however, is the future deliv- 
ery contract. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies of bullion at short notice 
leads to frequent corners and squeezes 
on the Bombay market, and helps to 
gaake the course of quotations very er- 


“ratic. The formation of the exchange, 


however, has done much to improve 
matters, and squeezes are handled with 
a minimum of upheaval on the market, 
while a successful corner has not taken 
place since 1923. 


JISITORS to Bombay may have won- 
dered what the “sahibs” who tear 
madly around the streets of the city in 
rickety old Ford cars, with white robed 
messengers hanging to every available 
handhold, do for a living. They are ex- 
change brokers and others interested in 
this trade in bullion, visiting their clients. 
The messengers who are dropped, while 
the vehicle is still in motion, at the va- 
rious trading centers, bear notes to which 
a reply must be received before they are 
picked up by the car on its return jour- 
ney. This method of communication 
seems curious and unnecessarily waste- 
ful of energy in these days of excellent 
telephone service, but most of the Bom- 
bay banks and bullion dealers refuse to 
transact business except in writing. 
They are obliged to do this, since disas- 
trous mistakes might take place where 
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trading is being carried on in many dif- 
ferent languages and in several instances 
with those who have only a rudimentary 
education. 


ALTHOUGH Shanghai has for many 

years been pre-eminent as a market 
for silver, and the stocks there far exceed 
those in Bombay, in recent years the 
Gateway of India has become a some- 
what greater market even for this metal, 
and in 1924 and 1925 bought close to half 
the total world’s production. Although 


that may have been a temporary develop- 
ment, the increasingly greater quantities 
of gold that India is absorbing now make 
it possible to term Bombay the greatest 
bullion market in the Orient, if not in 
the whole world. 

How long this vast amount of wealth 
will continue to be.misused as it is 
at present it is difficult to say. The 
British in India are doing all that is 
in their power to improve matters. It is 
recognized that hoarding is a serious 
economic loss to the country, an indica- 
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ASK ME ANOTHER ABOUT THE MILLING 
BUSINESS 
Quiz No. 1 


| 

| 

1. What, to the nearest million of barrels, was the flour production | 

in 1926 of (a) United States mills, (b) Canadian mills? | 
2. Name, in order, the three countries that were the best foreign 
customers of United States flour millers in 1926. | 
3. What weight of flour does (a) a bag, (b) a sack, have to contain | 

| 

| 


4. What is the maximum amount of moisture that flour may contain 
in the United States? By what method is the content to be determined? 
5. What is the import duty on (a) wheat, (b) wheat flour, into the 
6. Which has had the largest average wheat crop in the past 10 
7. Name, in the order of their size, the four largest milling centers 


9. Who is president of (a) the Millers’ National Federation, (b) the 


8. What is the meaning of (a) f.o.b., (b) f.p.a., (c) c&f? 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, (c) the National Federated Flour | 


10. How many pounds of the following grains are officially recog- 
nized in the United States as bushel weights: wheat, corn, oats, flax- 


| 
11. What is the meaning of “cwt” in (a) the United States, (b) the 


12. What was the largest wheat producing state in the United States 


The answers to these questions may be found in the Miller’s Almanack 
and Year Book, or on another page of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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tion of the growth of this sentiment be- 
ing the fact that early in 1926 the gov- 
ernment of India ordered an inquiry into 
the banking system of the country with a 
view to facilitating the placing of de- 
posits by the ryot. The number of 
branches maintained by India’s largest 
bank was recently greatly increased, and 
it is hoped that in time the peasant will 
discard his present wasteful system of 
hoarding and put his money to work. 
How far this is possible in a country 
where a large part of the population still 
interprets the Mohammedan religion as 
opposed to banking, since the taking of 
interest was forbidden by the prophet, 
and a still greater part hesitates to put 
its funds into hands other than its own, 
is doubtful, but it is safe to say that, no 
matter what steps are taken toward the 
elimination of hoarding, the present gen- 
eration will not live to see them success- 
ful. The hoarding habit is too deeply 
ingrained in the characters of these con- 
servative and ignorant people, and there 
are too many social factors involved for 
any lightning-like transformation to be 
accomplished in this respect. Accord- 
ingly, it may be expected that for many 
years India will continue to be one of 
the world’s best markets for both gold 
and silver, and will act as the mysterious 
puncture in the world’s money bags 
through which much treasure disappears 
into apparent oblivion. 





LOAF SENT TO PRESIDENT 

Boston, Mass.—A loaf of bread, one 
of the largest baked by C. F. Hathaway 
& Sons, bakers, was sent last week to 
President Coolidge. It was the billionth 
loaf baked in the Hathaway plant, and 
was also the first loaf of Gilt Edge 
Bread, a new product. It bore the fol- 
lowing sign: “The Billionth Loaf of 
Hathaway’s Bread is the first loaf of 
Gilt Edge Bread.” Alton Hathaway, 
president of the company, sent the loaf 
to President Coolidge as an example of 
the fact that New England industries 
are not slipping backward. 
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CHICAGO 
The local market is featureless and 
dormant. Buying continues on a cur- 
rent basis; and sales of substantial 


amounts are a rarity. No change for the 
better is looked for unless the market 
has a strong upward tendency. Stocks, 
however, are thought to be only mod- 
erate or light, so that a steady small lot 
business can be expected from now on. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Only scattered 
single cars are being sold locally. Some 
low prices are being quoted by a few 
northwestern mills to produce business, 
but attractive offerings are passed up 
just as readily as higher ones. Most 
mill branch offices and representatives 
are devoting their time to cleaning up 
old contracts. There has been some im- 
provement in shipping directions, but 
it still requires pressure to obtain them. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand con- 
tinues extremely. quiet, and sales are 
generally only in single car lots, and 
these are, bought from those offering the 
lowest price. Flour purchased some time 
ago is lasting longer than buyers expect- 
ed, and they do not feel inclined to add 
to their supplies for the present. The 
trade is giving shipping directions as it 
needs flour. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Cracker bakers 
are buying very sparingly. Reports are 
that their business has been quiet for 
some time, so purchases made earlier in 
the season have carried them along. 
Other bakers continue to buy as sup- 
plies are needed. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jute, April 16: spring top 
patent $6.75@7.10 bbl, standard patent 
$6.40@6.75, first clear $5.75@6.10, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.95, 95 per cent patent 
$6.10@6.50, straight $5.90@6.20, first 
clear $5.25@5.60; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.80@6.25, standard patent $5.55@ 
5.95, straight $5.40@5.75, first clear $5.20 
@5.40. 

Durum.—The semolina market is fea- 
tureless, manufacturers not buying un- 
less they are in dire need of supplies. 
As they report a quiet demand for their 
products, their needs are light. Shipping 
directions are fair, but there is some op- 
position to the carrying charge, which 
some mills are demanding on unfilled or- 
ders. No. 2 semolina was quoted, April 
16, at 442@4%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 444@4%c; No. 3 semolina, 37%@ 
44%4c; durum patent, 4@4%4c; special 
grade, 4@4'e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

pS eee er ee ree ee 32,000 80 
Previous week . 28,000 70 
WORE GOO 66cscccvcinas --- 88,000 82 
Two years ago....... . 20,000 50 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB PLANS 


A luncheon meeting of the directors, 
entertainment committee and last year’s 
golf committee of the Chicago Flour 
Club was held April 14, at which time 
plans were arranged for the next regu- 
lar meeting, and also for the annual 
sports day and golf tournament. Rec- 
ommendations will be made to the mem- 
bership at the next dinner meeting, which 
is scheduled for the evening of May 12 
at the Electric Club. The club’s first 
golf tournament and outing was held last 
year, and the committees hope to make 
this one even better. 

Plans were discussed to arouse interest 
among local flour members in the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, which will be held at St. 
Louis, June 6-7. 


The club expects to elect three official 
delegates, but officials are working for a 
large delegation to attend from Chicago. 
Already, 12 have signified their intention 
of going. Arrangements have been made 
for special accommodations on the mid- 
night train on the Illinois Central, June 
5, and at least one special car will be 
used. The local committee hopes to in- 
duce several of the eastern delegations 
to stop at Chicago and travel with the 
local delegation to St. Louis. 


NOTES 
B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a_ week’s business trip 


through central Illinois. 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., was 
a recent visitor in this market. 

H. H. Matschke, credit manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the local office last week. 

Julius E. Wihlfahrt, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Cincinnati, was a recent vis- 
itor to this company’s Chicago head- 
quarters. 

James Ford Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Chicago on his return from 
the East. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, returned April 13 from a busi- 
ness trip to New York. 

Milton Livingston, president of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, New 
York, was in Chicago last week to at- 
tend the funeral of his sister-in-law. 

James P. Curry, successor to Curry- 
Linihan Co., flour and cereal broker, 
Chicago, will move his office from 189 
West Madison Street to 510 North Dear- 
born Street on April 23. 

W. A. Frazier, Philadelphia, who spent 
last week in Chicago, has returned to 
the East, and will now represent the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., mixed feed 
manufacturer, in eastern Pennsylvania. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, treasurer 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., left April 
16 for New York. He will open an 
office there for his company, and will 
have charge of sales in eastern territory. 

R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., accompanied by 
his wife, was in Chicago April 15. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoyt left for Culver, Ind., to 
spend the week end with their son, who 
is attending Culver Military Academy. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week conferring with local of- 
ficials and members of the grain trade. 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has returned from 
a several months’ stay on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Eckhart will act as toast- 
master at the banquet of the Millers’ 
National Federation during its Silver 
Jubilee to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 19-20. He 
was the first president of the Federa- 
tion. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour trade has just passed one 
of the slowest weeks in several years, 
mills and jobbers report. The end of 
the holidays, however, is expected to 
witness a revival of buying interest, al- 
though there is no strong hope in any 
quarter for a_ substantial movement, 
judging by the manner in which the 
trade has proceeded for the past six to 
eight months. Bearish sentiment is 
strong and, while wheat has steadied, 
there is no prospect of developments 
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that might tend to rush buyers to cov- 
er. The slight improvement in shipping 
directions was short-lived, and it has 
become a struggle to induce customers 
to take out purchases, to say nothing 
of trying to procure fresh orders. Prices 
are unchanged, but largely nominal. 
Quotations, April 16: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.10@7.45 
bbl, straight $6.85@7.15, first clear $6.10 
@6.30, and second clear $4.50@4.80, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

The call for Kansas patent continues 
very slow, most of the established trade 
still having more flour on mill books 
than it can conveniently absorb, and 
other buyers being strongly disinclined 
to trade. Asking limits were shaded 
5¢ bbl without effect. Customers are 
being pounded hard for shipping instruc- 
tions, but the response is more disap- 
pointing than before. Some small lot 
business is coming from _ scattering 
sources, but business lacks substance, 
and may be properly described as less 
active than at any time this year. It is 
believed that the holiday consumption 
worked down supplies in many hands to 
a point where replenishment is necessary, 
but not much more than a_hand-to- 
mouth demand is looked for. Quota- 
tions, April 16: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $6.75@7.05 bbl, 
straight $6.55@6.80, and first clear $5.50 
@5.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Milwaukee 
for the year ended March 31 were 39,- 
922,570 bus, compared with 38,810,065 in 
the previous year, according to the an- 
nual report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

W. A. Hottensen, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has appointed 
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as members of the board of supervisors 
of flour inspection J. H. Crittenden, W. 
H. Manegold, Philip Orth, F. Leu and P. 
P. Donahue. 

G. C. Hyter & Co., Galesville, Wis., 
are starting operation of a factory there 
to manufacture commercial chicken and 
hog food, with dried buttermilk as a 
base. The output of several near-by 
creameries has been contracted for. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will go on a daylight saving schedule 
of trading hours from April 25 to Sept. 
24, to conform to the Chicago schedule. 
Otherwise, standard time will govern 
Milwaukee business, there being no lo- 
cal ordinance. 

Upon taking office April 11 for a sec- 
ond term, W. A. Hottensen, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was pre- 
sented a gavel used in the Republican 
national convention at Philadelphia in 
1900, when McKinley and Roosevelt were 
nominated, The mallet is made from a 
black walnut tree shading the home of 
Admiral Farragut. L. E. Meyer. 





DUTCH BUSINESS MEN’S VISIT 

Wasurneton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce reports that a part of 
Dutch business men sailed from Rotter- 
dam April 12, to reach New York on 
April 20. They will tour under the 
auspices of the Netherlands-American 
Chamber of Commerce. Five days will 
be spent in New York, and two in Bos- 
ton. From Boston they will go to Ni- 
agara Falls, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and return to Washington, arriving here 
on May 7, remaining four days, then 
leaving for Philadelphia. They will sail 
from New York on May 14. The trip 
was planned to give the Dutch business 
leaders an opportunity to investigate 
American commerce and industry. 








The Prevention of Fire and Explosion in 
Mills and Elevators 
By F. D. Hoxie 


Recommendations from a paper presented 
at the Kansas City regional meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
April 6. 


UTOMATIC sprinklers should be 
provided in all buildings of com- 
bustible construction or occupancy, 

such as dry buildings with wooden floors 
or dry combustible storage. 

At intervals of about a week, brushes 
should be run through the bucket eleva- 
tor housings so as to remove any fine 
dust adhering to the walls. At the same 
time the suction should be kept in op- 
eration so as to remove this fine dust as 
rapidly as it is released. The suction 
alone without the brushing will not re- 
move it, as under the influence of the air 
blast caused by the revolving buckets the 
very fine dust is separated and fastened 
to the walls of the conveyors. 

All elevators or other inclosures in 
which dry starch is handled or dust is 
made should be provided with air suc- 
tion, and provision should be made for 
brushing off the dust on the inside of 
such inclosures. 

All elevators in which dry starch or 
grain is handled should be provided at 
the top with a steel vent pipe communi- 
cating with the open air and arranged 
with a self-releasing cover so that in the 
case of an explosion in such pipes it will 
be vented to the outer air, where it can 
do no harm. The object of this is to 
take care of an explosion caused by any 
lack of care in keeping the inside walls 
of such elevators free of dust. The 
area of the vent opening should be at 
least one square foot for each fifty cubic 
feet of atmosphere in the inclosure. 

The rooms at the top of corn elevators 
and all other rooms in which dry or- 
ganic dust may accumulate should be 
provided with self-opening windows so 
arranged that they will open in case of 
an explosion, closing again when the ex- 
plosion wave has passed, keeping in the 
inert atmosphere formed by the explo- 
sion and thereby preventing a second or 
third explosion, which is the common 
experience. Our experiments have shown 
that, if the atmospheric oxygen is re- 
duced to a little less than 17 per cent, 





explosions are prevented. To maintain 
such an inert gas in a room at all times 
would be somewhat troublesome and ex- 
pensive, but if it can be so arranged 
that the first explosion produces this in- 
ert atmosphere, such inconvenience can 
be avoided. 

Openings in floors of buildings of 
dusty occupancy should be avoided, so 
that the explosion waves can be confined 
to the place where they originate and 
be vented to the outer air, thereby pre- 
venting large loss of life and property. 
All dust explosion vents should have a 
superficial area of one square foot for 
every 50 cubic feet of volume of the 
room protected. 

Rooms in which it is necessary to pro- 
vide sprinklers to protect against a fire 
hazard, and which also have an explosion 
hazard, should have the sprinkler pipes 
securely fastened to the supporting 
beams of the structure, not to the floor- 
ing between these beams, as is customary 
in common sprinkler installations. The 
object of this is to prevent an explosion 
in the early stages of a fire from break- 
ing the sprinkler pipes and putting the 
sprinklers out of commission. 

All machines handling dry starch or 
other dusty material and supported on 
wood should have their metal parts se- 
curely grounded to the pipes in the 
building. 

In some of the corn starch factories 
it has been noted that outside stairways 
have been provided to avoid openings be- 
tween floors. This is an excellent plan, 
but in order to make them effective as a 
life saving device they should not pass 
in front of windows which are to be used 
as doorways for gaining access to stair- 
ways, as when this is done the same 
results are probable as in the Ashe 
Building fire in New York some years 
ago, in which the fire occurred on one 
of the floors below the top of the build- 
ing, and when the occupants of this floor 
opened the windows to the fire escape 
the fire followed them out, heating the 
ironwork of the latter and cutting off 
escape for those in the upper part of the 
building. 
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SEEDTIME 

In Canada it is again the time for 
seeding spring grains, and farmers are 
eagerly undertaking this task wherever 
the ground is in fit condition. It used 
to be an axiom that the nearer to mid- 
April the wheat could be got into the 
ground, the better the harvest would be, 
but that was in the days of red fife. 
With Marquis a little more time is per- 
missible, and in a general way the first 
of May is now the pivotal point. 

It has always been a habit in Canada 
to say that “if ever the country needed 
a big crop of wheat it is now.” No 
doubt many are repeating that opinion 
at this time. Certainly a bumper crop 
in 1927 will not be unwelcome, and the 
farmers may be relied upon to make it 
a reality if that should be within their 
power. 

The crop of 1926 was a disappoint- 
ment both in quality and yield, though 
steady and fairly good prices have 
helped to mitigate any anxiety that may 
have been felt at harvest time. If 1927 
should bring a generous yield of first 
class wheat the effect in Canada will be 
tremendously stimulating. 


TORONTO 


The domestic spring wheat flour trade 
is showing a little better volume of busi- 
ness. Bakers and country buyers are all 
taking fair quantities, and the market is 
following a normal course. Prices to the 
trade in Ontario and the eastern prov- 
inces show no change. Quotations, April 
16: 


April 16 April 9 
ee MOONEE 56.66.0041 e0s 08 $8.00 $8.00 
a... BUTE REELEL ER 7.75 7.75 
Second patents ........... 7.50 7.50 
oe a! eee ees 7.30 7.30 
PIE GORRGS ccc cccsvacvese 6.40 6.40 
OE PPPs ree 5.60 5.60 
i ere ere Tee 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mon- 
treal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is not offering so freely. 
Mills apparently have exhausted the lit- 
tle surplus they accumulated in the early 
part of the year, and conditions are now 
healthier. Prices did not change ma- 
terially during the week, but are firm, 
and buyers who want flour must now 
take this into consideration. Quotations, 
April 16: 90 per cent patents $5.35 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for export; $5.60, in sec- 
ondhand jutes, Montreal; $5.25@5.35, 
Toronto. 

Exporting.—Some mills are reporting 
a little better volume of business, espe- 
cially to United Kingdom ports. Ham- 
burg and Copenhagen are also buying 
more freely. All other European mar- 
kets are dull. The April price has de- 
clined 3d since a week ago, while those 
for later months have been reduced Is 
3d. Quotations, April 16: export springs 
41s per 280 lbs, jute, seaboard basis, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
April shipment; May, June and July, 
39s 6d. 

Ontario winters have been sold for 
export at around 36s 6d, which was the 
price a week ago. Glasgow importers 
show more interest in Canadian flour, 
and fair sales have been made to that 
market. London and Liverpool have al- 
so bought. Quotations, April 16: 90 per 
cent winters 36s 6d per 280 Ibs, in cot- 
ton, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
April-May seaboard loading. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in the hands of Ca- 
nadian farmers at the beginning of April 
amounted to 51,366,000 bus, according 
to the bureau of statistics. 


Canadian mills hear reports from Ger- 
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Importers Visit Canada 


MonrreaLt, Que.—Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & Luchsinger, secre- 
tary of the Netherlands Flour Trade Association, Louis Groen, partner of 
J. Tas Ezn, and M. S. Boekman, of Cardozo & Boekman, all of Amsterdam, 


were in Montreal, April 11-13, visiting millers. 


They were entertained by 


the Canadian National Millers’ Association at an informal dinner in the 
Mount Royal Hotel on April 12. J. J. Page, manager of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and president of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, presided. R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was one of the out-of-town millers present. 
The importers held a joint meeting with representatives of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, at which problems of mutual interest were amicably 


reviewed and discussed. 


Elevators to Be Sold 


Winnirce, Man.—Announcement was made recently by the Hon. Albert 
Prefontaine, minister of agriculture for Manitoba, that the government 
has decided to dispose of the 19 grain elevators in possession of the province. 
When the minister took office, the Manitoba government owned 123 elevators 
throughout the province, and all but the 19 mentioned above have already 


been sold. 


It is stated there are several firms negotiating for the purchase 


of the elevators, but it is decided, if possible, to dispose of the remaining 


number to one firm. 











many to the effect that the duty on 
Canadian flour which was recently raised 
to 12.50 marks is to be reduced to 11.50. 


J. W. Greey, at one time a member 
of the firm of William & J. G. Greey, 
manufacturers of mill machinery, Toron- 
to, died recently. His father was the 
late John G. Greey, founder of the firm. 

For the current crop year to the end 
of March the quantity of Ontario wheat 
passing government inspection amounted 
to 790,846 bus, compared with 2,693,508 
last year. Of this about two thirds was 
winter wheat. 


Ralph Bouskill, who for some years 
has been chemist for the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in To- 
ronto on April 16, on his way to Cal- 
gary, where he is to join the staff of the 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd. 

G. W. Kinnersly, formerly of the 
Grain Union, London, Eng., arrived in 
Canada a short time ago with a view to 
settling in the trade over here. He is 
in Toronto at present, and appears to be 
enjoying his first experience of life in 
Canada. 

The bureau of statistics, Ottawa, says 
the exportable surplus of Canadian 
wheat for the current crop year will 
amount to 302,500,000 bus, of which 210,- 
198,000 were actually exported up to the 
end of March, 1927. This leaves 92,302,- 
000 bus to be exported during the four 
months commencing April 1. 

Louis Groen, of J. Tas Ezn, flour im- 
porter, Amsterdam, Holland, arrived in 
Toronto on April 14 and spent the fol- 
lowing week end here. Later he left 
for Kansas City. Mr. Groen had been 
in Washington with the delegation of 
Holland importers who visited that city 
for the purpose of conferring with the 
United States Shipping Board Fleet 
Corporation. 

The proposal to reopen the old To- 
ronto Milling Co. Ltd. plant at 
Streetsville seems to have fallen through. 
The parties who were going to buy the 
plant have allowed their option to ex- 
pire and, so far as indications go, this 
mill will remain idle for some time. It 
is an excellent plant, but with the Cana- 
dian milling industry in its present con- 
dition there is little incentive for the in- 
vestment of new funds in milling enter- 
prises. 


MONTREAL 

Last week’s spring wheat flour mar- 
ket was marked by the same lack of 
activity in both the domestic and export 





fields as were the three previous weeks. 
Locally the demand is still limited to ac- 
tual consumption requirements. The 
country demand for millfeeds in a way 
compels provincial buyers to take in 
larger quantities of flour than they would 
like, in order to receive some bran, shorts 
and middlings. Cable inquiries are for 
small quantities, and business closed is 
likewise limited to small sales dispersed 
in the various export markets. 
Quotations, domestic, April 14: first 
patents $8 bbl, patents $7.75, second pat- 








Canadian Pool Opens Office in 
Montreal 





ILLIAM H. JOHNSON, JR., for- 
merly in charge of the New York 


office of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., on June 1 will 
take over the new Montreal office of that 
organization. James S. Hudson, who has 
been working with Mr. Johnson, has been 
appointed acting manager of the New 
York office. E. B. Ramsay, secretary of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., states that the new Mont- 
real branch has been opened to take care 
of the pool wheat shipped from that 
port, and will enable the organization 
to keep pace with its rapidly expanding 
export business. 






































ents $7.50, export patents $7.30, all jutes, 
car lots, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market remains 
normal. There is no lack of supplies. 
Prices, April 14, $5.80@5.90 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, carload lots, Montreal rate 
points; small lots, 60@70c higher, sub- 
ject to 10c cash discount. 

NOTES 

Donald M. Fraser, manager in the 
maritime provinces for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in Montreal on April 13. 

The Board of Trade has appointed 
the following as its board of arbitration 
for flour and foodstuffs: A. E. Gagnon, 
David Mahaffy, William McDonald, H. 
W. Raphael, and Lionel J. Smith. 


The following have returned to Mont- 
real after attending recent meetings of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion in Toronto: C. H. G. Short, general 
manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd; Thomas Williamson, of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd; Charles 
Ritz, eastern manager of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd; R. R. Dobell, general man- 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd; 
M.H. Hutchison and H.C. Moore, of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; R. P. 
Kember, of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; 
J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association. 


WINNIPEG 


Further falls of snow and rain over a 
large portion of the Canadian West last 
week made country roads almost im- 
passable, and sales of flour at rural 
points were of small volume. Local call 
was only fair, and millers generally re- 
port business dull. Demand for Cana- 
dian flour from foreign markets is very 
quiet. There has been a little spas- 
modic trade done with United Kingdom 
and oriental markets, but there was no 
steady volume of export movement. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 16, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first clears 
at $6.95, Fort William basis; cottons, 15c 
more. Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
cial prices. 

NOTES 


C. M. Hall, manager of the elevator 
department of the Alberta Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Ltd., was in Winni- 
peg last week. 

James A. Richardson, president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain, 
said last week that his firm had applied 
for membership on the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the Seattle wheat 
pit, and will operate out of that city. 

A. W. Wilson, a director of the Vic- 
torian Wheat Growers’ Corporation, the 
voluntary wheat pool of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, is visiting various points in west- 
ern Canada, with a view to gathering in- 
formation regarding the co-operative 
handling of grain. Mr. Wilson is one of 
Australia’s delegates to the Internation- 
al wheat pool conference at Kansas City, 
May 5-7. 

G. Rock. 





Cream cheese made by adding to a 
-Tich cream the desired proportion of 
skim milk solids in the form of dry 
skim milk shortens by many hours the 
process of manufacture. The new cheese 
is smooth and buttery, and has a richer 
taste. 
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SANDBAGGING REVIVED 

It has been said that “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast,” but in the 
springtime it seems to spring with great- 
er resilience. Consequently, the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Flour Dealers, 
Inc., an offshoot from the New York 
Flour Jobbers and Bakers’ Supply Mer- 
chants Association, which latter organi- 
zation has tried strenuously to correct 
some of the evils in the flour trade, pur- 
poses to hold a dinner during the merry 
month of May and by sandbagging the 
New York flour trade for advertising 
partly defray the expenses of this fes- 
tive occasion, 

The circular which the young organiza- 
tion has sent out indicates that those in 
the trade will be permitted to “hire the 
space of %, %, 1 of a page,” at $35, 
$55 and $100, respectively, in what it 
has chosen to call its “dinner journal.” 

Everybody in the trade, except those 
interested in the organization in question, 
is opposed to this’ method of furnishing 
funds for festal purposes, and it is to be 
hoped that their opposition may be suffi- 
ciently steadfast to cause them to refrain 
from participating in this golden oppor- 
tunity for worthless publicity. 

Some time ago the Millers’ National 
Federation passed a resolution condemn- 
ing this sort of thing, and now the op- 
portunity is presented to test the actual 
strength of such resolution by mills re- 
fusing to be held up either directly or 
through their New York representatives. 

If the flour trade thinks that it can 
hold business by sops of this kind, it is 
greatly mistaken, because, though some 
may fall for this kind of petty graft, 
they will find that it will not help them 
when a competitor who has not fallen and 
whose price is a nickel a barrel under 
theirs gets the business. 


NEW YORK 

The inactivity that accompanies a 
week with a holiday was added to the 
general dullness of the market, leaving 
conditions last week unchanged. The 
only sales reported were where a cus- 
tomer required a certain brand to which 
he was accustomed, and nothing but rou- 
tine business is anticipated for the bal- 
ance of the current crop. 

Usually at this time of year the Jew- 
ish trade buys to replace stocks depleted 
for the holidays, but this year previous 
purchases have well taken care of all re- 
quirements, and it is only necessary to 
give shipping directions on part of the 
orders previously placed to more than 
fill any needs. 

There has been no price movement of 
any consequence. On the break in wheat, 
buyers remained uninterested, and mills’ 
reductions are based on the interest of 
buyers and not on the fluctuations of 
wheat. It was difficult even to frame a 
legitimate range of quotations, since on 
indication of actual business many mills 
reduced their prices to a point that was 
not reported for general knowledge. 

Export.—The bulk of the export busi- 
ness was done in Canadian grades, and 
the local trade is dull. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, April 16, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.15@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.80@7.10, 
clears $6.50@6.80; high glutens and Mon- 


tanas, $7.15@7.60; hard winter short 
patents $6.90@7.20, straights $6.55@ 


6.90; soft winter Pennsylvania straights, 
$5.65@6.10. 


NEW YORK FLOUR CLUB 
The regular meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held April 12 in the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club. A 
discussion of flour trade conditions was 
held, centering on the question, “Should 
flour sales be limited to delivery within 
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60 to 90 days?” with opinions strongly 
expressed that present delivery time is 
frequently far too extended. Selling for 
long-time delivery was blamed for the 
bad situation now existing, and letters 
were sent to millers’ organizations ‘urg- 
ing their co-operation to prevent a re- 
currence of this year’s unfortunate con- 
ditions. Millers were asked to get to- 
gether and plan to sell only for 60- to 
90-day shipment, since in the long run 
it is they who suffer from an overbought 
and unhealthy market. 

NOTES 

David Coleman, New York broker and 
jobber, recently spent several days in 
Boston. 

W. T. Burke, New York broker and 
exporter, returned April 14 from a brief 
vacation in Bermuda, 

Harry Krulewitch, New York flour 
jobber, has been elected a member of the 
Merchants’ Association, 

Friends of William Rogers are glad to 
find that he has recovered sufficiently 
from his recent illness to return to busi- 
ness. 

Fred Burrall, eastern field manager of 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, visited the New York market 
last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 1,074, the previous 
week 1,164, and the same week a year 
ago 1,036. 

E. J. Thomas, general sales manager 
for the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, last week visited L. A. Viviano, 
who handles this account in New York. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 9, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 895 bus 
and 57,200 bbls. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in New York a few days last week 
before sailing for Europe with his son 
for a six weeks’ trip. 

H. 'T. Newcomb, cashier for the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Newcomb, have been visiting at 
the home of Richard Peek, on their way 
home from a vacation in North Carolina. 

The Bakers Club, Inc., will hold its 
second annual dinner-dance at the Hotel 
Biltmore on April 23. The dance this 
year is expected to equal, if not excel, 
the success of last year, and tables are 
being arranged for 10, 12 and 14, ac- 
cording to the party. Members are 
urged to send their applications without 
delay to Frank A. Lyon, secretary, 17 
Kast Forty-first Street. 


BUFFALO 


Requests for cancellations of old con- 
tracts are coming in. New business is at 
a standstill, and shipping directions on 
old orders are extremely slow, due to 
the difficulty of convincing the trade that 
mills mean business, and if they want 
flour they must take it out on the old 
price. 

Southwestern representatives report 
business in about the same condition. 
Buyers in need of flour but unwilling to 
take out old stocks are waiting for the 
mills to accede to their demands. In 
many cases, millers are holding off from 
extending credit. Slow collections have 
made them more and more careful of 
doing business. 

Output is again reduced. Mills in 
some cases shut down temporarily for 
repairs over last week end. 

Buffalo quotations, April 16: spring 
fancy patents $8@8.10 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.25, clears $6.60@6.70, second 
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clears $4.40; hard winters $7.60@7.90, 
straights $7@7.25, semolina, No. 2, 4%@ 
5%c, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, April 16, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $8.60@ 
8.90 bbl; pastry, $8.10@8.20; rye, $6.90 
@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 10-16 ..... 238,000 141,423 59 

Previous week .. 238,000 146,912 62 

eee DOD cscs e ed 238,000 178,431 75 

Two years ago.. 238,000 162,960 68 

Three years ago. 166,500 122,510 74 
NOTES 


Allan H. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., is on an eastern trip. 

W. A. Lansker, Buffalo sales manager 
for the International Milling Co., is in 
Minneapolis. 

Robert A. Smith, formerly a feed bro- 
ker at Albany, N. Y., has discontinued 
operations. 

H. A. Bullis, auditor of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
here on his way to eastern markets. 

The annual election of the Buffalo 
Flour Club is scheduled for April 22, to 
be followed by a banquet on April 23. 


W. D. Wightman, assistant sales man- 
ager for Hecker-H.-O., Inc., is on a 
business trip through the Middle West. 


The McConnell Grain Corporation will 
move from its present offices to larger 
quarters on the twelfth floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building about 
May 1. 

Charles M. Kennedy, of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., grain merchants, has _ re- 
turned from Europe. Edgar B. Black, 
of the same company, is back from a 
western trip. 

W. H. McCarthy, general manager of 
the Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, and W. A. Hewitt, sales man- 
ager for the same company, visited the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange last week. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was generally quiet, 
local jobbers and bakers lacking con- 
fidence and buying only for near re- 
quirements last week. Prices favored 
buyers until toward the close, when an 
upward turn in wheat influenced a stead- 
ier holding of flour values. There is a 
moderate export business at full figures. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 16: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.65, first clear $6.65@6.90; hard 
winter short patent $7.20@7.70, straight 
$6.90@7.20; soft winter straight, $5.50 
@6.15. 

NOTES 

Beginning April 24, daylight saving 
time will be observed here, as for the 
last three years. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was a _ recent 
visitor on ’change. 

Robert Morris has retired from the 
grain and feed business, and is now 
handling bonds. He has been a member 
of the Commercial Exchange since 1911, 








T WENTY-FIVE years ago, 

Mr. B. A. Eckhart, presiding 
at the meeting at which the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation was or- 
ganized, expressed every confi- 
dence in the future of the milling 
industry. A quarter century of 
milling success has justified his 
faith, and at the session of the 
May convention at which he will 
preside he no doubt wil reaffirm 
it to the newer generation of 
millers. 

& & 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA. 
TION SILVER JUBILEE, 
CHICAGO, MAY 19-20 
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and for eight years one of the board 
of directors. 

C. Herbert Bell, of Samuel Bell & 
Sons, former president of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, has been appointed by the 
Bourse a delegate to the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to be held in Washing- 
ton, May 3-5. He also will represent the 
Bourse at the third Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference, which will meet in 
Washington at the same time. 

The American Macaroni Co., 924-930 
South Seventh Street, has merged with 
the Philadelphia Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Eleventh and Catharine streets. Wil- 
liam H. Hahn, formerly president of 
the American company, has retired. 
Hugh D. Graham and Edward H. Walk- 
er, formerly secretary and general man- 
ager and treasurer of the American com- 
pany, have been elected vice presidents 
of the Philadelphia Macaroni Mfg. Co. 

Samuet S. DanIets. 


BOSTON 

Only an occasional sale of flour was 
made last week, with millers looking for 
business and agents making liberal cuts 
in prices to interest buyers. With the 
range of prices sagging daily, the trade 
is only meeting current needs and find- 
ing itself able to purchase what flour 
is required at practically its own price. 
No bids within reason are allowed to get 
away. 

Stocks continue light and considerably 
below normal, but there seems to be 
enough flour on hand unsold to meet 
most requirements. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in 98-lb sacks, on April 16: spring 
patents, special short $8.20@8.35, stand- 
ard patents $7.25@8.10, first clears $7@ 
7.25; hard winter patents, $7@7.30; soft 
winter patents $6.60@7.25, straight $6.25 
@6.60, clear $6.10@6.25. 


NOTES 

The A. R. Hopkins Co. grist mill, Ban- 
gor, Maine, burned recently. 

Wallace E. Johnson, Buffalo, recently 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Boston last week visiting Elmer 
EK. Dawson, representative of the mill. 

The brick building in South Boston 
occupied by the, Corn Products Sales 
Co., together with contents of corn meal, 
ete., burned April 14, with a loss of 
$20,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Generally speaking, the local flour 
trade was not in a buying humor last 
week. The wheat market offered no en- 
couragement. Moreover, Holy Week 
caused a temporary pause in business. 

Sales were fairly good under the cir- 
cumstances, being confined principally to 
standard spring patent at $6.85 and near- 
by soft winter straight at $5.40, the for- 
mer in new cottons and the latter in sec- 
ondhand cottons. Something was also 
done in fancy hard winter standard pat- 
ent on private terms, but at a conces- 
sion, and in choice first spring clear at 
$6.40, cotton. Soft winter short patent 
was available at $6.40, cotton, but de- 
mand for this grade is still limited. 

There are lots of undesirable flour on 
the market which is going to be difficult 
to sell except for paste. This fact should 
help the price of and demand for sound, 
reputable stock, and probably will, but 
it has not done so yet. The opportunity 
for exporters is exceptional. 

Closing prices, April 16, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.75 
@7; hard winter short patent $7.10@7.35, 
Straight $6.60@6.85; soft winter short 
patent $6.35@6.60, straight (near-by) 
$5.35@5.60. 

NOTES 

Visitors last week 
Crawford, Pittsburgh. 

Visitors last week included Charles 
B. Rogers, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, J. M. Blair, repre- 


included R. H. 
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senting the Lyons (Kansas) Flour Mill- 
ing Co., and W. O. Smith, of W. O. Smith 
& Co., Ine., shipping and commission, 
New York. 

Robert Hayward, of Procter, Garratt 
& Marston, grain importers, Liverpool, 
Eng., was a recent guest on ’change here 
of Gill & Fisher, grain exporters. 

Thomas S. Davis, for many years a 
valued employee of White & Co., flour 
distributors and exporters, died on April 
13 after a long illness. He was 75 years 
old. 

A. R. Selby, president of the Blue 
Ridge Millers’ Association, and secre- 
tary-manager of the Liberty Milling Co., 
Germantown, Md., was on ’change April 
13. He said he had been doing a good 
export business in flour via Baltimore 
and other ports of late, but that domes- 
tic demand at profitable rates was hard 
to locate. 

C. H. Dorsey, 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales improved last week, and 
even shipping directions took a spurt. A 
great many mills felt that the average 
consumer was on insecure ground so far 
as his views of prices were concerned, 
but it is known that, in order to obtain 
business, some mills made very liberal 
concessions in asking prices. 

Changes in the wheat market were not 
always followed by the flour men, and it 
developed that the closing price for 
flour was determined as a result of some- 
what lengthy negotiations between the 
baker and the mill representative. For 
the remainder of the crop year it is not 
expected that much will develop outside 
of the usual hand-to-mouth buying. 

There was practically no change in 
quotations for both spring and hard win- 
ter flours, and the price range between 
the two was almost parallel last week. 
As a result, springs were more in de- 
mand and had a better sale than hard 
winters. Clears were in fair demand, 
and sales of soft winter continued light. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago, on April 16. Sales were light. 

Quotations, April 16: spring wheat 
short patent $7@7.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@7; hard winter short patent 
$7@7.50, standard patent $6.25@6.75; 
soft winter, $5@5.40, bulk; clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

Henry B. Lindsey, aged 74, a retired 
miller, died at Altoona, Pa., on April 12. 

John Allum, who for many years con- 
ducted a grocery and flour store at Bel- 
laire, Ohio, died recently. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Grocery Co. 
has filed suit against nine insurance com- 
panies seeking judgment of $67,000. It 
claims that the insurance firms refused 
to reimburse it for losses sustained in a 
fire, Sept. 22, 1926. 

Elmer D. Campbell, a veteran miller, 
Quakertown, Pa., had a narrow escape 
from death recently when a pound can 
of powder which had been accidentally 
thrown into the grist mill stove exploded. 
The explosion ripped out the walls of 
the building, blew off a door and 
wrecked the stove. Mr. Campbell was 
cut by flying débris. 

C. C. Larus. 





OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
NEW YORK STATE MILLERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—William V. Hamil- 
ton, Caledonia, was re-elected president 
of the New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting, April 13, 
at the Hotel Buffalo. Clement H. Coch- 
ran, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo, was re-elected vice president; W. 
L. Waldorf, Olean, was made treasurer, 
and Fred E. Pond, Buffalo, secretary. 
Mr. Waldorf succeeds George Motley, 
Rochester, who resigned. 

A business meeting in the afternoon 
was followed by the annual dinner in the 
evening. 

Sydney Anderson, Chicago, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, 
spoke on the activities of the Federation 
from the standpoint of legislation and its 
business relation with the various phases 
of the milling industry. 
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SEATTLE 


While flour stocks in buyers’ hands in 
the Pacific Northwest are light, trade 
has been inactive, as there have been no 
developments to cause bookings ahead. 
Normal current requirements and the 
filling of old bookings have constituted 
about all the business done. 

Eastern and middle western demand 
has also been light, as Pacific wheats 
have been selling at about the same 
price as Chicago, and Pacific flours are 
above middle western and eastern mill 
quotations by about the amount of 
freight costs. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour last week, carloads, coast: 
family short patent $6.90@7.80 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.90@6.50, 
98’s; standard patents, $6.60@7; blends, 


made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.90@7.40. Hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 


terms: Dakota, $7.80@8.15 bbl; Montana, 
$6.75@7.05; Kansas, $7.40@8. 

Export Trade.—There was practically 
no inquiry from China nor from Hong- 
kong last week. Quotations were nomi- 
nal and around $6.35@6.50 bbl, less 2 
per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong and North China for straights, and 
$6.50@6.70 for cut-off (clear). Mod- 
erate shipments are on passage for the 
Orient and to go forward the balance 
of this month and in May and June, in 
filling orders taken some time ago. 

United Kingdom and continental de- 
mand is lifeless, South American light, 
and the Philippines fair. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Amr TS<8E ccccins 46,800 24,913 53 
Previous week ... 46,800 21,657 46 
Wee OO .iccs fear 52,800 23,410 44 
Two years ago... 52,800 4,553 09 
Three years ago.. 52,800 35,766 68 
Four years ago... 52,800 17,158 32 
Five years ago.... 52,800 17,780 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 10-16 . 57,000 * 33,983 60 

Previous week ... 57,000 32,812 58 

WORF ABO occcscce 57,000 22,941 40 

Two years ago... 57,000 6,925 12 

Three years ago.. 57,000 14,472 25 

Four years ago... 57,000 21,806 38 

Five years ago.... 57,000 21,298 37 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Lewiston, Idaho, in June. 

The consulting engineers for the pro- 
posed 350,000-bu grain elevator at the 
port of Kelso, on the Columbia River, 
have been notified to prepare plans and 
ask for bids calling for its completion by 
July 1, 1928. 

R. D. Lytle, secretary and traffic man- 
ager of the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was last week in attendance at 
the conference at Kansas City relative 
to hearing re docket 17,000, general grain 
investigation, and dockets regarding ad- 
ditional mixtures of cereals with flour 
and feed from transcontinental territory 
to Pacific northwestern points. 

Twenty-three interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
a monthly aggregate capacity of 321,300 
bbls flour, produced 170,675 in March, or 
53 per cent of capacity, compared with 
129,697 in February, produced by 24 
mills, with a monthly capacity of 274,965, 
or 47 per cent of capacity. Washington 
interior mills operated at 67 per cent 
of capacity in March, Oregon 14 per cent, 
and northern Idaho 23, according to mill 
reports furnished the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association. 








PORTLAND 


The domestic flour market remained 
quiet last week, with buyers disposed to 
operate from hand to mouth. List prices 
were unchanged, April 16, at $7.45 bbl 
for family patents, $7.75 for second hard 
wheat and $7.15 for second blue-stem in 
straight cars. 

The export flour market was inactive, 
with bids generally out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

April 10-16 .... ‘ . 20,203 32 
Previous week . - 21,266 


Year ago ...... 
Two years ago. 
Three years ago. 
Four years ago.. oan 
Five years ago............ 21,552 
J. M. Lownspate. 
OGDEN 

With Pacific Coast trade more active 
and increased interest in the southeast- 
ern territory, generally better business 
conditions were reported by Ogden mill- 
ers last week. The trend of the mar- 
ket was shown in more extensive ship- 
ping instructions than for several weeks. 
Operating at capacity throughout the 
week, Ogden mills are expected to con- 
tinue such runs until the middle of the 
summer. Small mills are operating at 
less than capacity. 

California demand showed excellent 
gains. Purchases in the Utah and Idaho 
areas were practically normal. The 
Southeast, according to brokers and 
dealers, was in the market for larger 
stocks. As this territory provides the 
larger market for soft wheat flours from 
Utah and Idaho, the development of a 
better market tone there is considered 
important. 

Quotations to southeastern dealers, in 
98-lb bags, April 16, were on the basis 
of $6.90@7.60 bbl for high patents and 
$6.60@6.90 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
points. To California dealers the quota- 
tions were on the basis of $7.55@8.20 
bbl for top patents and $7.15@7.80 for 
second patents, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho quotations were 
on the basis of $6.50@7 bbl for family 
and second patents, and $5.80@6.30 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

* * 








The Draper (Utah) Poultryman, Inc., 
will build a warehouse, four grain ele- 
vators with 15,000 bus capacity, and a 
feed plant. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Buying was slow in the local flour 
market last week. Large baking con- 
cerns were hedging on buying in large 
lots in view of declining wheat, and 
were buying right on the market. De- 
liveries on long term future contracts 
were made on schedule, however, and 
constituted the main business of mills. 
Prices remain firm. Production is slight- 
ly above what is considered normal, and 
mills are carrying fairly large stocks. 

Quotations, April 15, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.30 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.10; California pas- 
try, $6.90; Kansas straight grade, $7.25; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8; Montana 
straight grade, $7.50; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 

NOTES 

L. C. Lens, president of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Flour Mills, was in Los An- 
geles recently. 


J. W. Avery, director of the grain 
buying department, and Max A. Lehman, 
purchasing agent and general superin- 
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Flour Mills 


vacation in 


tendent of the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis, are on 
southern California. 

Rocco Sarli, president of the Kansas 
City Macaroni & Importing Co., was a 
recent visitor here. 

G. I. Toevs, vice president 
Centennial Mill Co., Spokane, 
was in Los Angeles recently. 

William J. Freihofer, president of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, was 
a recent visitor in southern California. 

W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., 
Ogden, Utah, was in Los Angeles re- 
cently. 

I. A. Welk, president and manager 
of the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill 
Co., is spending a few weeks in Los 
Angeles. 


of the 
Wash., 


A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was a recent visitor in southern 
California. 

The California Molasses Feed Corpo- 
ration will erect a large plant at Los 
Angeles. J. A. Christenson is president 
of the corporation, 

To insure an adequate supply of cot- 
tonseed for meal and crushing purposes, 
cottonseed interests in California and 
Arizona have devised a plan by which 
credit corporations will finance the cot- 
ton growers, with the assistance of gov- 
ernment credit. 

Extending the scope of territory to 
eventually include all of southern Cali- 
fornia, the Los Angeles branch of The 
Fleischmann Co. conducted, during 
April, a series of educational group 
meetings for retail bakers in Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Glendale, Anaheim, and 
Sawtelle. The average attendance was 
50. <At these gatherings, films were 
shown and talks on baking technology 
and merchandising were given. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour trade remains unchanged. _Lit- 
tle new business is available, and ac- 
tivity is confined to forcing deliveries on 
old contracts. Bakers, generally, are 
booked to capacity for the balance of 
this season. Jobbers are not buying, in 
spite of the low prices offered, due to 
the favorable crop outlook. Should 
weather conditions become adverse, how- 
ever, considerable buying would result 
at present prices. 

Quotations, April 15, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.50@8.70 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7@7.20, clears $6.50@ 
6.70; Kansas standard patents, $7.40@ 
7.70; Dakota standard patents, $7.80@ 
8; Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents 
$6.70@6.90, straight grades $6.35@6.45; 
northern hard wheat blends, $6.80@7; 
northern pastry, $6.40@6.50; California 
pastry, $6.10@6.20. 

NOTES 

I. A. Welk, president and manager of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., 
was in San Francisco recently. 

The value of flour exports from San 
Francisco during February was $98,- 
000, compared to $224,979 for February, 
1926. 

The board of state harbor commissions 
has authorized reconstruction of the 
Islais Creek Grain Terminal, which 
burned recently. It will be ready to 
resume operations about July 1. 

The Acme Flour Co. is entering the 
San Francisco field. This concern was 
organized by Donald I. Toevs, son of 
G. I. Toevs, vice president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Spokane, Wash., and 
H. J. Thompson, formerly San Fran- 
cisco representative of the Alco Flour 
Co. E. M. LirstnGer. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ENGINEERS 

Los ANnGetrs, Cat.—About 40 members 
were present at the recent monthly 
meeting of the southern California sec- 
tion of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. A fund has been set aside 
to finance the trip of 10 or more mem- 
bers to the 1928 national convention of 
the society in an effort to bring the 1929 
convention to southern California. A 
committee has been named to work with 
officials of the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School in the interest of establishing a 
school of baking. 









Decreased Feeding Indicated 
in Corn Belt 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A statement is- 
sued by the crop reporting board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture declares that only about 92 per cent 
as many cattle were on feed for market 
in the 11 corn belt states on April 1 as 
were a year-ago. Decreased feeding was 
indicated in all states except Indiana. 

Smaller shipments of stockers and 
feeders, with a decline of more than 6 
per cent of cattle on farms in these 
states, also were noted. It was observed, 
however, that the strong and advancing 
cattle market since Jan. 1, and compara- 
tively low prices of corn and concen- 
trates, have resulted in much more fa- 
vorable returns from feeding operations, 
causing a keen demand for feeding cattle 
of all kinds. Prospects of additional 
feeding demand if the present market 
strength continues were declared likely. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The millfeed market is tight, 
with offerings scarce. Demand is ur- 
gent, especially for immediate shipment, 
and business is only restricted by the 
limited amount available. The call is 
widely scattered, with mixers and east- 
ern buyers especially wanting supplies. 
There is also some inquiry for feed for 
May delivery, for which a discount of 
nearly $2 is offered, and reports are that 
some fair sales have been made for this 
shipment. Spring bran was quoted, 
April 16, at $29.75@30 ton, hard winter 
bran $29.75@30, standard middlings 
$30.75@31, flour middlings $33.75 @35 
and red dog $37@39. 

Milwaukee——Due to the extreme scar- 
city of spot supplies of wheat feeds, 
prices are firmly held at the recent ad- 
vance, amounting to 50c ton. Bran is 
especially scarce and wanted, and the 
market appears bare of offerings. Even 
the deferred is now being offered in a 
sparing way, and commanding smaller 
discounts under spot. In this region, al- 
though agriculture in general is one to 
two weeks ahead of normal, feeding is 
still necessary, pastures being green, but 
making slow growth under cool weather 
and inadequate sunshine. Nominal quo- 
tations, April 16: spring bran $29@29.50 
ton, winter bran $29.25@29.50, standard 
fine middlings $29.50@30, flour middlings 
$33.50@34.50, and red dog $36.50@37.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed has 
been quiet the last few days, and the 
feeling much easier. Prices reacted 
slightly in sympathy with this feeling. 
Stocks are low everywhere, and there is 
no indication that they will be more than 
replenished as necessity requires. Local 
trading was particularly quiet last week, 
and most of the business reported was 
in the nature of direct sales by mills. 
Quotations, April 16: soft winter bran 
$28.25@28.50 ton, hard wheat bran $28@ 
28.25, and gray shorts $31@31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —Millfeed is exceedingly 
strong and slightly higher. Demand is 
principally for bran and standard mid- 
dlings, all classes of buyers being in the 
market and all want immediate ship- 
ment. The larger mills claim to have 
nothing to offer, and report that mixed 
car demand is more than sufficient to 
absorb current production, leaving little 
or nothing for delivery against contracts. 
Jobbers look for a continuance of pres- 
ent inquiry for some time, because feed 
manufacturers are unable to supply their 
needs and pasturage will not be avail- 
able for some weeks. 

Flour middlings and red dog are mov- 
ing more freely in mixed cars. The sup- 
ply of the former is very limited. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $27 ton, 
but jobbers say they are getting $28@ 
28.50 for anything they can guarantee 
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immediate shipment on. Sales of pure 
bran have been reported at as high as 
$29. Standard middlings are held by 
mills at $28@28.50, flour middlings $32 
@32.50, red dog $35.50@36, wheat mixed 
feed $29@31, and rye middlings $24, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mills 
have no rye middlings to offer, and job- 
bers are asking $25, with deliveries in- 
sufficient to take care of urgent needs. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

April Year ago 

Meee eer $28.00@28.50 $25.50@26.50 
Stand, middlings.. 28.00@28.50 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 31.00@32.00 27.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@36.00 30.00@33.00 

Duluth—Inquiry for millfeed was re- 
ceived by mills in fair volume, with local 
and near-by buyers showing the most 
urgency for fresh supplies last week. 
Most offers were turned down, as mills 
had little or none to sell, and are having 
difficulty in catching up on old bookings. 
The market undertone has strengthened 
somewhat. Some feed has been loaded, 
and more is being put aboard boats for 
shipment to the eastern trade on prior 
contracts. 


Great Falls.—Mills report a satisfac- 
tory demand for millfeed, and supplies 
are just about ample to take care of the 
situation. Buyers on the West coast 
have advanced prices 50c@$1 ton in their 
eagerness to fill present needs. On April 
16 standard bran was quoted at $28 ton 
and standard middlings $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for bran con- 
tinues active, inquiry coming especially 
from eastern markets usually largely 
supplied by Buffalo and Canadian mills. 
It seems evident that buyers all over the 
country have allowed their stocks to get 
low in the hope that prices might drop 
as pasturage got ready. Demand is al- 
most entirely for immediate shipment, as 
buyers will only take deferred bran at a 
considerable discount that millers are not 
ready to meet. Shorts are in better de- 
mand than has been the case recently. 
Quotations, April 16: bran, $26@26.50 
ton; brown shorts, $28; gray shorts, $29 
@29.50. 


Atchison——Feed surprised every one 
last week by advancing sharply. Shorts 
sold for April shipment at $30 ton, mill- 
run bran at $29, and bran at $26. This 
advance was principally due to the fact 
that there was an oversold interest in 
the market. A number of mills that had 
sold April bran and shorts were forced 
to buy in at a penalty. Mixed feed 
handlers continue to bid at a slight dis- 
count for May, but it is considered pos- 
sible that millfeed will hold firm in the 
early part of that month, despite weak 
future bids. 


Wichita—The millfeed market was 
stronger last week. Demand was better, 
and purchases were sufficient to keep 
supplies at a low level. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.40@1.50; shorts, $1.55@1.65. 


Hutchinson.—Improved demand was 
experienced for millfeed last week. Of- 
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fers came from all branches of the trade 
at tempting prices, but mills are without 
supplies and able to book only a limited 
amount. Demand for bran was especial- 
ly keen. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
April 16: bran, $26@26.50 ton; mill-run, 
$28@28.50; gray shorts, $30@31. 

Salina.—Urgent demand for millfeed 
for immediate shipment continues to 
reach Salina mills. No change has been 
made in prices, quotations on April 14, 
basis Kansas City, in 100-lb lots, being: 
bran, $1.30@1.35; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; 
shorts, $1.50@1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed continues strong and 
in good demand; no trouble to sell out- 
put. Further advance in price was made 
by one mill last week. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on April 14 at 
$31@32.50 ton, mixed feed at $31.50@ 
33.50, and middlings at $32@34.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—Millers reported an ex- 
cellent business last week in millfeed. 
Demand covered all grades. Some mill- 
ers stated that they had been sold up 
for three weeks in advance of stocks. 
Quotations, April 16: bran, $30 ton; 
mixed feed, $32; shorts, $33. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Millfeed demand continues 
active, with a few good orders for ad- 
vance needs being placed by some of the 
larger buyers. Most of the business still 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis, though a 
larger number of orders are being 
booked. There are few coming in for 
more than 60 days ahead, with most of 
the advance business on a 30-day basis. 
Brokers say that collections are satis- 
factory. Quotations, April 16: bran, 
basis 100-lb bags, $35@38 ton; winter 
middlings, $36@37; standard middlings, 
$35@36; red dog, }47@48. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is slightly weaker, 
some quotations under the market being 
made in an effort to get business through 
strong competition. Quotations, April 
15: red dog, $42@43 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $36.50@37.50; standard middlings, 
$35.50@36; standard bran, $33@34. 


Memphis. — Millfeed continues dull, 
consumers and mixers taking as little as 
possible. Offerings, however, have been 
light, and prices are slightly higher, due 
to mills having light flour output or get- 
ting better prices in other sections. 
Wheat bran was quoted, April 16, at 
$29.50@30.50 ton and gray shorts at $33 
@34, the latter for the soft variety. 

Nashville—The millfeed market is 
without new features of interest. De- 
mand last week was moderate, with 
prices practically unchanged. Buying is 
chiefly in small lots. Quotations, April 
16: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; 
standard middlings, $29@31. The broad 
range that has prevailed in prices for 
some time continues. 


THE EAST 


Philadelphia, — Offerings of millfeed 
are very light, and the market rules firm 
and higher. Demand is fair. Quota- 
tions, April 16, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $36@36.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$36@386.50, soft winter bran $36.50@37, 
standard middlings $36.50@37, flour mid- 
dlings $39.50@40, as to quality; red dog, 
R13 @4. 

Buffalo—wWith output less and active 
demand, millfeed advanced 50c ton at 
the close of last week. April so far has 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 19, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
a eee eee Giceen @31.00 $.....@27.00 §$.....@..... $.....@..... $35.00 @35.50 
Hard winter bran....... ..... @31.00 ..... @urcee 26.00@26.50 28.00@28.256 .....@..... 
eee Wee Mec Sc ckiae cones Picken. a20 4% Cisent seve0 «sees 28.25@28.50 36.50@37.00 
Stand. middlings* ...... 30.75@31.00 28.00@28.50 ..... 38.08. 6. sc Bivass 36.00 @36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.25@35.50 32.00 @32.50 29.00@29.50 31.00@31.50 37.00@40.00 
MOG + GOD 60:40 0.65 se sedane 37.00@39.00 35.50 @36.00 es ecrebwaes (wac'ew i eee 42.50@43.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Raving BRE. <6 vccccrve $31.50@32.00 $36.00@36.50 $36.50@37.50 $33.00@34.00 $..... Mivesee 
Hard winter bran..:.... ...., Bases 36.00 @36.50 36.50@37.00 33.00@34.00 ...... PT 
Soft winter Dram. .... 22 sccee ee 36.50 @37.00 37.00@37.50 33.50@34.50 26.00@28.00 
Stand. middlings* ...... 32.00@32.50 36.50 @37.00 37.00@37.50 33.50@34.50 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... D36.00 39.50 @40.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@37.50 ..... SRS 
a! Bee eerrrreri rr ae tr ee @38.50 43.00@44.00 43.00@44.00 44.00@45.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
bo. eee eee ives @ 32.00 B..005 @34.00 $.....@40.00 
TWURRIPEE Sei 5. WSs fetes @a.0e- > -* -stec¥ Cane ~~~ eevee Gectes 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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been cold, with the ground freezing three 
inches deep at night, which has kept 
grass from growing, and farmers need 
considerable feed, which they are willing 
to pay a premium for if immediate ship- 
ment can be obtained. Quotations, April 
16, in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $31.50@ 
32 ton; standard middlings, $32@82.50; 
flour middlings, $35.50@36; red dog, 
$38.50. 


Baltimore.—Feed was higher for quick 
shipment, last week, otherwise the mar- 
ket was unchanged, with stocks light and 
dealers buying from one another pending 
the much desired decline. Quotations, 
April 16, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, $36.50 
@37; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
flour middlings, $37@40; red. dog, $42.50 
@43.50. 


Boston.—The millfeed market is a 
shade lower on account of offerings for 
lake-and-rail shipment at opening of 
navigation. Lots for near-by and prompt 
shipment, however, are scarce, with the 
market firmly held. There is little in- 
quiry for late shipment. Other feeds are 
quiet and unchanged. No Canadian 
pure bran or middlings are being of- 
fered. Quotations, April 16, near-by or 
prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Bos- 
ton points: spring bran, $36.50@37.50 
ton; hard winter bran, $36.50@37; soft 
winter bran, $37@37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $40.50 
@41; mixed feed, $37@40; red dog, $43 
@44; stock feed, $34.50; reground oat 
hulls, $13. 


Pittsburgh. — Marked activity was 
prevalent in the millfeed market last 
week. Demand came from consumers 
whose stocks were rather low, and who 
were quite urgent in their request for 
prompt delivery. Prices took an upward 
trend, and there was more of an opti- 
mistic frame of mind among dealers 
than has been noticeable for some time. 
Quotations, April 16: standard middlings, 
$34.50@85 ton; flour middlings, $37@39; 
red dog, $41@43; spring wheat bran, $33 
@34. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle——While last week’s demand for 
millfeed was not active, the tendency of 
the market was toward strength, as it 
has been very difficult to secure feed 
from any of the mills, either coast or 
Montana. Washington standard mill- 
run was quoted at $31 ton for prompt, 
and Montana mixed «feed at $29.50@30 
for May and $30 for April. 


Los Angeles.—Conditions in the mill- 
feed market last week were consider- 
ably improved, in spite of the fact that 
prices on brans and mill-runs increased 
$1@2 ton. Green feed is not so plenti- 
ful, and its scarcity is the chief. reason 
for the demand. Production is being in- 
creased, but shipments as reported by 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange to 
southern California are being curtailed. 
Demand is expected to continue good for 
at least two months. Quotations, April 
15:" Kansas bran, $35 ton; white mill-run, 
$36; red mill-run, $35; blended mill-run, 
$35; flour middlings, $48. 


Ogden.—Improved conditions were re- 
ported in millfeed last week. The mar- 
ket remained steady, with prices un- 
changed. Demand was slightly heavier, 
both from the Pacific Coast and the in- 
termountain states. Increased feeding of 
poultry has added new demands in Cali- 
fornia and Idaho. Colder weather than 
usual for April has brought heavier 
orders from dairy districts, though green 
feed is in excellent condition. Stocks 
have declined to about normal. Prices, 
April 16: red bran $31@32 ton, blended 
bran and mill-run $33.50, white bran 
$34.50@35, middlings $44.50@47.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Quotations to 
Utah dealers were $26.50@27.50 ton for 
red bran, $28.50@29.50 for white bran, 
and $38.50@39.50 for middlings, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 


San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
has advanced $1@2 ton, and indications 
point to still higher levels. Local mills 
are sold out, and buyers are looking else- 
where for supplies. Oregon-Washington 
mills are oversold, due to the scarcity of 
southeastern flour business. Montana, 
Colorado and Utah mills are virtually 
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sold out until June. . Scarcity of coarse 
grains is improving demand among feed- 
ers for millfeed, and practically all of- 
ferings are being taken in anticipation 
of a stronger market within the next 
few weeks. Quotations, April 15, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Montana bran 
and mill-run, $33@33.50 ton; Kansas 
bran, $36@37; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $33@34; white bran and 
mill-run, $35@36; northern red mill-run, 
$32@82.50; northern red bran, $31.50@ 
82; middlings, $46@47; shorts, $33.50@ 
34.50; low grade flour, $49@50. 


CANADA 


W innipeg.—Inclement weather is main- 
taining the keen demand for bran and 
shorts which has existed throughout the 
whole winter in the western provinces. 
Mills have no stocks on hand, and in 
most cases are able only to fill orders in 
rotation, as the commodities become avail- 
able. Light flour demand has resulted in 
a very restricted supply of bran and 
shorts, while the continuous demand for 
these products has made accumulation 
of stocks impossible. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, April 16, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $26 ton, shorts $28; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $26, shorts $28; Al- 
berta, bran $27, shorts $29; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $27@29, shorts $29@31; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $30, shorts $32. 


Montreal.—Owing to depression in ex- 
port demand for flour, mill stocks of 
millfeeds are still low. The situation is 
relieved to some extent by the lessening 
of demand from the United States. In 
provincial towns and villages, stocks are 
limited and farmers have to content 
themselves with just sufficient feed to 
help fill their immediate requirements. A 
few days of unexpected cold weather 
have retarded pasturage, although the 
country will be ahead of last year by a 
couple of weeks. Prices are very firm, 
but the general opinion is that a change 
downward is not far off. Quotations, 
April 14: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.35, 
middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, 
Montreal rate points. At Fort William: 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26, middlings $32, 
all jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less when 
containing mill-run screenings. 


Toronto.—Millfeed is scarce, and 
prices are firm. Mills are not making 
any more than eneugh to take care of 
their mixed car trade. Straight cars are 
scarce. Quotations, April 16: bran $32 
ton, shorts $34 and middlings $40, jute, 
mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 16, in tons, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .... 933 821 12,768 11,979 
Kansas City ... 900 520 2,740 3,260 
New York .... oe S Naeew thee 
ee eee 51 coe. (Vesen sede 
Baltimore ..... 312 STS scsee Seeee 
Philadelphia ... 300 See  saspe: woes 
Milwaukee ..... vee 600 2,388 3,406 
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MIXED FEEDS | 


St. Louis—Mixed feed buying last 
week was entirely on a current basis, and 
some manufacturers complained of busi- 
ness being excessively dull. Continued 
hard rains throughout the greater part 
of the Mississippi Valley have made 
country roads almost impassable, and 
prevented farmers from getting into 
markets. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, April 16, at $43@44 ton, high 
grade horse feed $37.50@38, and scratch 
feed $42@42.50. 

Atlanta.—Though a majority of : the 
new business being booked ‘is for im- 
mediate delivery and in small quantities, 
a large number of such orders are com- 
ing in, and brokers. state that, as a 
whole, they are well satisfied with the 
present condition of the mixed feed mar- 
ket, considering adverse conditions affect- 
ing the trade in this territory.. A few 
sizable orders from larger buyers are 
also being booked on a 30- to 60-day 
basis. Collections showed no change the 
past week, but because of the improve- 
ment since early March they are now 
nearly normal again. Quotations, April 
16: best grade horse feed $43@44 ton, 
lower grades $30@31; best grade chick- 
en féed $51@52, lower grades $41@45. 

Memphis.—Demand for mixed feed is 
slow, and mills are running on light 
schedules. Floods in. the Mississippi 
Valley have cut off the best outlet in this 
territory, and no improvement is expect- 
ed until the danger to levees passes. 
Dairy and poultry feeds are moving fair- 
ly well, but horse and mule varieties 
are very slow. 


Nashville—Buyers of mixed feeds are 
reported to be coming into the market, 
and business was better last week. Sales 
of horse and dairy feed increased, and 
poultry feeds continued in fair demand. 
Dairy feed was $1 lower; others un- 
changed. Quotations, April 16: horse 
feed, 100-lb bags, $29@37 ton; dairy 
feed, $31@40; poultry scratch feed, 
$36.50@46; poultry mash feed, $58@71. 


Chicago.—There is a steady but small 
lot demand for mixed feeds. Usually at 
this time of year demand slows up, but 
business is ahead of last year, and manu- 
facturers are able to maintain steady 
operations. Dealers are not buying 
ahead, generally only taking on current 
needs. Manufacturers look for a con- 
tinued steady demand the balance of 
this month, when they feel that the trade 
will have its needs filled up. On April 
16, 24 per cent dairy feeds were quoted 
at $38@40 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds 
$40 and mash feeds $56@58. 


Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
unchanged, and demand is fair. Quota- 
tions, April 16: oat chop $43.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$45.25, corn meal $38.25, feed wheat 
$53.25, oat feed $28.25 and chick feed 
$60.25, car lots, delivered at Ontario 
country points; less than car lots are 








quoted at the same prices, but the basis 
is f.o.b., point of shipment;-discount for 
cash, 25c ton. 

Buffalo—A continued slow demand 
exists for mixed feeds for dairy feeding. 
Chick feeds are active and unchanged. 
Quotations, April 16: standard dairy ra- 
tions, 24 per cent protein, $40@42 ton; 
poultry scratch feed, $38@38.50; poultry 
mash, $50@52. 

Montreal_—_Demand for mixed feeds is 
normal, and prices are firm. Quotations, 
April 14, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: special high grade feed $43 ton, 


first grade $39@40, second grade $34@ - 


88, third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; 
growing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed products was light last week. 
Foreign inquiries disclosed differences of 
opinion, but it is believed price ideas are 
working closer. Last week 1,000 sacks 
cottonseed meal were sent to Liverpool. 
Quotations, April 14: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $28.50@29 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$32.50@33; hulls, sound quality, $6@ 
6.50. 

Memphis.—Trading in cottonseed meal 
is light, but prices hold steady, with 
offerings limited. Mills are not turning 
out much, and most of their supplies are 
due on contracts. Larger users are 
showing small interest in the market, and 
the course of prices is expected to be de- 
termined largely by how they buy. Ex- 
porters are doing little, while home con- 
sumption is less because of better pas- 
tures. On April 16 dealers quoted on 
basis of $32 ton for 41 per cent, and $33 
for 43. 

Chicago.—There has been practically 
no change in cottonseed meal. Prices re- 
main the same, and demand is inactive. 
On April 16, 43 per cent meal was quot- 
ed at $36 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Along with other high 
protein feeds, cottonseed meal shows a 
rather easy tone, while linseed meal is 
still firm. The weakness is due largely 
to liberal offerings from the South. 
There is not much of a demand, despite 
a reduction of $1 ton in asking limits. 
Nominal quotation, April 16, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $34@37 ton. 

Boston.—Local cottonseed meal prices 
were firmly held early last week, but 
values later eased off. Demand is slow, 
with some pressure to sell. Shippers of- 
fered meal, April 16, for 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points, at $36.50@42.75 
ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Cottonseed meal ruled 
firm, with prices unchanged, last week. 
The bulk of the business was in small 
lots for prompt shipment. Quotations, 
April 16: 48 per cent protein, $38 ton; 
41 per cent, $37; 36 per cent, $35. 

Buffalo—Cottonseed meal was steady 
last week, with buyers showing little in- 
terest and prices unchanged. Quotations, 
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April 16: 48 per cent, $39.75 ton; 41 per 
cent, $38.50. 


Los Angeles——A stimulating demand 
for cottonseed products was shown last 
week. Prices on meal were reduced $2 
ton. Green feed conditions in southern 
California were not as good as they 
have been for the past month. Large 
stocks are on hand at most mills. Cot- 
tonseed meal was quoted, April 15, at 
$36 ton. 


Toronto.—Dealers report that cotton- 
seed meal is not selling well. Buyers 
will not pay the high prices being asked. 
The quotation did not change during the 
week, and on April 16 was $41 ton for 
43 per cent protein meal, car lots, Ham- 
ilton freights. 


ee ae ets 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
market on Monday, April 18, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Burean, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
DS Shaka euteenscas $25.00 $27.00@27.50 
Pure wheat bran ......25.50 27.00@28.00 
Middlings ............ 24.50 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.50 31.50@32.50 
Red dog ............. 30.00 33.50@35.00 
Mixed teed ........... 25.50 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.50 48.50@49.00 
BOM ccecvvceccescces Be -96.60087.00 
Middlings* ........... 33.50 36.50@37.00 
8 Lae 40.00 43.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

PE. AF pk sot bao sree ds 25.00 27.50@28.50 
IR sees a6 wien 25.00 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed... 26.00 28.00@29.50 
Red dog ............. 30.00 34.50@35.00 
St. Louis— 
SPE sccisocsacecccese SF.86 -37.00000.06 
oe tt a RE 28.50 30.00@31.00 
Gray shorts .......... 31.00 33.00@34:00 
rE 4.0: 5.V64-008:6%:k% 7.00 9.00@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 26.00@27.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 831.00 32.00@32.50 
an ETE TELE Ee 29.50 31.00@32.00 
Standard middlings ... 29.5 32.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 @36.50 
Red dog ............. 35.50 37.00@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 31.50 35.50@36.00 


2 RASS 49.00 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 





Pe MOM icksevenyens 26.50 26.00@27.00 
ear re ree 26.00 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 27.50 27.50@28.00 
MOD 6 6k.a48.0 00% 28.50 29.00@29.50 
Red dog ............. 34.00 36.50@37.50 
Philadelphia— 
WreOOr BRBM cecccccce 34.50 36.00@36.50 
Pure bran ............ 34.00 36.00@36.50 
Spring bran .......... 33.50 35.00@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 36.00@37.00 
Red dog ............. 39.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 38.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 27.50 29.50@30.50 
BBPAN: wncccccccccccsese 84,60 39.60@380.50 
Middlings ............ 26.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 33.50@34.50 
Red dog ............. 32.00 36.50@37.50 
Bo ee rere 21.50 26.00@27.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 39.50 34.00@37.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 23.00@24.00 
Hominy feed*........... 31.50 32.00@33.00 
Cmte TOOGS .ncccscccne SB.36 .c200 ee.es8 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ......cceces $8.30 9.10 
BENE cence gcaseveees 7.00 9.10 
Oe. ERIS ocscces ..* 7.50 
Kansas City ... - 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ..... - 5.70 6.50 
MEE 60) 0.0:0:4.66640060%68 sees 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 Ibs. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 
week, and a fair demand prevailed for 
milling grades of wheat. The light of- 
ferings were readily disposed of. On 
April 16 trading basis on No. 1 red was 
May price to Ic over, No. 2 red ‘Yc 
under to Yc over, No. 3 red 2@4c under; 
No. 1 hard 24%2@3%c over May, No. 2 
hard 1@1%%4c over, No. 3 hard 2@3c un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern spring 4c over 
to 3c under, No. 2 dark northern 3c over 
to 4c under, No. 1 northern 3c over to 
6c under. Sales made: No. 2 red $1.33 
bu, No. 4 red $1.28%2; No. 1 hard $1.35%2, 
No. 4 hard $1.274. 

Minneapolis.—A rather indifferent de- 
mand exists for cash wheat, except for 
the choice milling varieties. For 15 per 
cent protein 9@1lc bu over May price 
is asked; 14 per cent, 5@8c over; 13 per 
cent, 3@7c over; 12 per cent, 2@6c over; 
11% per cent, 2@4c over; 11 per cent 
and under, 1@2c over. For winter wheat 
from Montana 7@9c bu over May is 
asked for 15 per cent; 14 per cent, 6@8c 
over; 13 per cent, 5@7c over; 12 per 
cent, 4@6c over; 11%. per cent, 2@4c 
over; 11 per cent, May price to 2c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
16 was $1.434%2@1.517%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.421%@1.477%. No. 1 amber closed 
on April 19 at $1.48%@1.53%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.47%,.@1.49%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
16 was $1.32144@1.40%, and of No. 1 
northern $1. 31,@1. 84%4. No. 1 dark 
closed April 19 at $1.347,@1.42%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.33%@1.35%. 

Based on the close, April i9, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.18; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.20, No. 1 northern $1.18; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to April 16, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis .. 58,223 81,756 81,949 78,341 
Delath .scece 35,907 57,987 93,182 27,419 
TOURS. cscs 94,130 139,743 175,131 105,760 


Winnipeg.—A holiday atmosphere pre- 
vailed in this market last week, and sus- 
tained purchasing in any of the depart- 
ments was lacking. There was through- 
out the session a strong tendency toward 
liquidation, particularly in the May op- 
tion. What business was done was al- 
most entirely local, and was of small pro- 
portions. There was a better demand 
for export wheat from local shippers in 
the cash wheat department. The bulk 
of the sales made abroad were attributed 
to the Canadian wheat pool. Local trad- 
ers have been evening up their contracts 
prior to the Easter holidays. The opin- 
ion is general that, with the opening of 
navigation of the Great Lakes, heavy 
buying of Manitobas may be expected. 
Cash No. 1 northern closed, April 14, at 
$1.43% bu, basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. 

Duluth—With the opening of naviga- 
tion a somewhat better inquiry for 
spring wheat appeared from the East. 
Boats that received loads last week have 
left for their destination at lower lakes, 
and others are headed this way to take 
on cargoes contracted to move. This 
wheat is generally going to mills in the 
East. Cash premiums are being main- 
tained, with mills on the high range and 
elevators the lower end. High protein 
is in demand, but very little is offered. 
The market is based on the Minneapolis 
May. No. 1 dark closed, April 16, at 
$1.3534@1.44%, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.32% 
@1.42%; No. 3 dark, $1.29%.@1.39% ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.355%4@1.40%. 
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Shippers gave good support in the du- 
rum. Fair export business was worked 
early, but while late bids were in the 
market no sales were uncovered. Top 
offerings were not so plentiful. Shipping 
movement is expected to pick up as soon 
as boats get here from lower lake ports. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-——Amber durum ~ -—Durum— 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
9... 148% @158% 147% @158% 148% 148% 
11... 149% @159% 148% @159% 149% 149% 
12... 149% @159% 148% @159% 149% 149% 
13... 151% @161% 150% @161% 151% 151% 
S45 152% @ 162% 151% @162% 152% 152% 





16. 162% @ 162% isi oi62% 152% 152% 

*Holiday. 

Kansas City.—Local milling demand 
for wheat has been satisfactory, al- 
though until the end of last week the in- 
quiry was mainly for the best grades 
only. Lower grades were later some- 
what in demand. Receipts were limited, 
and prevented any material expansion in 
the volume of business done. Quota- 
tions, April 16: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.27 
@1.33 bu, No. 2 $1.26%,@1.382%, No. 3 
$1.25@1.314%, No. 4 $1.24@1.30; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.2442@1.26, No. 2 $1.24@ 
$1.25, No. 3 $1.231,@1.244%, No. 4 $1.22 
@1.23. 

St. Louis—There was a very limited 
demand for soft wheat last week, being 
only scattered single car orders for 
good grades. Local buyers bought spar- 
ingly, but there was a fair demand for 
garlicky descriptions. Hard wheat met 
light demand. Receipts were 164 cars, 
against 165 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, April 16: No. 1 red $1.29 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.28, No. 8 red $1.27%4, No. 
4 red $1.24; No. 2 hard $1.341%4, No. 8 
hard $1.34. 

Toledo.—The market was closed Good 
Friday. The bid of the Toledo millers 
and grain trade the previous day, April 
14, was $1.26%4 for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, 6c under the close of 
the Chicago May future. 


Nashville—Offerings of good milling 
wheat are light, and movement at Nash- 
ville is about one third smaller than a 
year ago. Mills are buying wheat where 
it is available for running needs, but 
there is not much activity in trade. No. 
2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.42@ 
1.43 bu, Nashville, April 16. 

Milwaukee.—The cash wheat market 
wound up last week at approximately 
the same level as in the previous one. 
Price movements were within a narrow 
range, trading being restricted by small 
offerings. Receipts were 43 cars, against 
6 in the previous week, and 33 a year 
ago. Shippers were in the market for 
desirable grades. Closing quotations, 
April 16: No. 1 hard winter $1.35@1.37 
bu, No. 1 red winter $1.81@1.83, No. 1 
durum $1.30@1.31, No. 1 mixed $1.29@ 
1.31. 


San Francisco.—Wheat is slow and un- 
changed. Demand is light, and offerings 
scarce. Quotations, April 15: milling 
$2.30 and feed $2.20, basis 100’s, sacked. 
Receipts last week were 1,205 tons. 

Seattle-——There was a good milling de- 
mand last week for the stronger varieties 
of Big Bend wheat. Buying for export 
was limited. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, April 15: soft 


white and northern spring, $1.35 bu; 
hard winter, $1.34; western red, $1.3342; 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.40@1.41; Big 
Bend dark northern spring, $1. 37@1 38; 
dark northern spring, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.8914@1.41; dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $1.3812@1.39. 

Great Falls.—Wheat prices show little 
or no change. The eastern market is 
the principal outlet for the limited 
amount being shipped. West coast mills 
occasionally bid for the higher protein 
wheat in limited amounts last week. 

Quotation, April 16, choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring $1.19 bu, delivered at 
Great Falls. 

Ogden.—After making careful check 
of wheat supply conditions in southern 
Idaho, Ogden millers report that prac- 
tically all marketable wheat has been de- 
livered from that area. There is a 
slightly larger quantity of wheat in Utah. 
The Ogden Grain Exchange reported 
light receipts last week. Quotations, 
April 16: No. 2 northern spring $1.16@ 
1.24 bu, No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.11@ 
1.20, No. 2 hard winter 95c@$1.11, No. 
2 soft white 99c@$1.06, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—There was a steady wheat 
market last week, but not much snap 
to trading. Exporters took the lots put 
up to them, but were not aggressive 
bidders, and the mills showed little in- 
terest. Offerings by farmers continued 
very light. Some export business was 
done in parcels, but it was understood 
the wheat required is in hand. Closing 
bids, April 16, at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for April delivery: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.38 bu; hard white, $1.34; 
soft white, western white, Federation 
and northern spring, $1.32; hard winter 
and western red, $1.29. 


Philadelphia.—The wheat market last 
week fluctuated within narrow limits, 
closing at a net decline of 1%c. Quota- 
tions, April 16, car lots in export eleva- 
tor: No. 2 red winter, $1.41 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.37. 


New York.—As far as price was con- 
cerned, the wheat market was inactive 
last week. However, toward the close, 
reports of substantial export business 
gave a firmer tone. Sales were estimated 
at approximately 2,000,000 bus including 
a fair quantity of American grades. For- 
eign news was favorable. Cash grain 
quotations, April 16: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.46144 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.5754; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.4954; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.60. 


Buffalo.—There is an active inquiry 
for soft winter wheat, with offerings ap- 
parently dried up. There is nothing on 
spot. No spot offerings of springs or 
hard winters are evident. 


Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario win- 
ter wheat are light, and prices un- 
changed. On April 16 mills paid $1.20 
@1.25 bu at their doors; car lots, on 
track, country points, $1.25@1.30. West- 
ern spring wheat declined 1%c, and No. 
1 northern is quoted at $1.555% bu, track, 
bay ports; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on April 16 
was ¥/c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
186,000 bus more Canadian than domes- 
tic, showing an increase of 50,000 bus. 
Closing prices, April 16: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.4014; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.361%4; southern No. 2 red 
winter, "pterege $1.8514%4; No. 3, $1.81%4; 
No. 4, $1.27144; No. 5, $1.2314; range of 
southern bag lots for week, $1.20@1.31. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending. 








July 1 to——————. 











(eae ~ 
Wheat to— Apr. 9, '27 Apr. 10, '26 Apr. 2, '27 ‘Apr. 9, °27 Apr. 10, '26 
i. QUELLE Teer Tre 92,000 138,000 85,000 8,340,000 1,800,000 
United Kingdom ........ ca.ee- 0 06—6—«~Cs«C‘“(‘it‘ HS 396,000 34,966,000 11,374,000 
Other Murope ......ss00. 923,000 230,000 589,000 52,645,000 12,076,000 
CORE. 6 0skn cs Feces eccvnd 7. | eet) a ere 17,780,000 12,096,000 
Other countries ......... 133,000 11,000 108,000 16,939,000 6,522,000 
TOE x's :0's:0 5,000 90.8 *1,793,000 379,000 1,178,000 130,670,000 43,868,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada in transit...”.*282,000 230,000 181,000 13,359,000 10,706,000 
0 4¥.0800se0n e400 us eee 94,000 29,000 359,000 13,452,000 22,786,000 
er rrre teers 171,000 540,000 349,000 13,978,000 18,505,000 
NY 6s 6 dd bd eee CORR eEOE 76,000 136,000 28,000 3,762,000 23,877,000 
SE, ik 60 4S.he 204066 4.5 4405400586 119,000 22,000 253,000 8,367,000 6,902,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 


372,000 bus; flour, 53,800 bbls. 
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Most arrivals went to export elevators. 
Exports included 236,441 bus domestic 
and 72,639 Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 181,799 bus; 
stock, 994,881. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Chicago.—Cash rye was in slightly bet- 
ter demand last week, although receipts 
continued light. No. 2 sold, April 16, at 
May price to 14%4,c over. Cash oats con- 
tinued strong, and a good demand pre- 
vailed. No. 2 white were quoted at 47@ 
49c bu, No. 3 white 43@46c and No. 4 
white 37@43\,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 16, and the 
closing prices on April 18, respectively: 
No. 83 white oats, 424%,@44i4c, 431%,@ 
441,c; No, 2 rye, 951,c@$1.00%, 973%c@ 
$1.0134; barley, 60@79c, 61@80c. 

Duluth.—Offerings and sales of oats 
are confined to an occasional car. Local 
feeding requirements continue limited to 
heavy choice grades, the elevators hold- 
ing to ordinary. Some cars are arriving 
from the outside, and going into store 
for assembling and later boat shipment. 
The 393,000 bu cargo wintering here 
cleared for Toledo on April 14. No. 3 
white was unchanged at Chicago May 
price to 2c under, closing April 16 at 
41%,@43%c bu. Buyers take the light 
barley offerings readily. With current 
movement so small, only a light scat- 
tered trade is possible. Prices remain 
unchanged at 58@75c bu. A small cargo 
was put aboard the first boat clearing 
this season, April 14, for the lower lakes. 
Demand for rye keeps up. Prices are 
steady. Mills are only taking a few 
cars of the choice, leaving the surplus 
for elevators to absorb on shipping in- 
quiry. Fair sales have been made to the 
East. Arrivals of boats from the East 
are shortly expected to report for loads, 
a considerable quantity already having 
been sold for early shipment east and 
export. 

Winnipeg.—Apart from a fair daily 
trade, coarse grain futures were some- 
what slow last week. The export de- 
mand previously recorded, which was 
particularly active as regards barley and 
rye, appears to have been satisfied. On 
occasion, there was a marked tendency 
to sell on the part of those who have 
been holding these grains. There has 
been a fair demand for oats, but no out- 
standing feature connected with the 
trade. In the cash department, demand 
for coarse grain was very narrow, and 
little changed hands. Quotations, April 
16, basis Fort William and Port Arthur: 
cash No. 2 Canadian western oats, 561c 
bu; barley, 79c; rye, 99%c. 

Milwaukee.—Prices show little change 
for the week. Demand was good, but 
the movement was light, due to spring 
work in the interior. Rye closed firm, 
and oats strong, with barley up 2@3c 
to a new high on the crop. Offerings of 
rye were moderate, and demand good 
from shippers. Receipts last week were 
13 cars, against 8 in the previous week, 
and 11 a year ago. Much is out of con- 
dition and wet. Closing quotations, April 
16: No. 2 rye, $1.014%, bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 431,@48c; malting barley, 76@89c. 

San Francisco.—The barley market is 
firm. Exporters are buying some, and 
there is a good demand from southern 
California. The growing crop is being 
retarded by cold weather, and indica- 
tions point to a much stronger market. 
Export space is adequate at $10 ton. 
Quotations, April 15, basis 100’s, sacked: 
feed, $1.50; shipping, $1.70. Receipts 
last week were 2,800 tons; exports, 870. 
The value of barley exports from San 
Francisco for February, 1927, was $704,- 
000, compared with $189,687 for Febru- 
ary, 1926. Feed oats remain scarce at 
$1.75, basis 100’s, sacked. Receipts last 
week were 250 tons. 

Boston.—A quiet demand exists for 
oats, with the market fairly steady. Quo- 
tations, April 16: old regular 40@42-lb, 
all-rail, 683@71c bu; regular 88@40-lb, 
59@6lc; new regular 38@40-lb, 59@ 
60c; 36@38-lb, 54@56c; 34@36-lb, 52@ 
54c. 

Pittsburgh.—Oats were in fair demand 
last week, although most sales were in 
small lots. Offerings of desirable 
were light. Quotations, April 16: No. 2 
white, 54@5414c bu; No. 3 white, 494%4.@ 
501%¢, 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
) | Ae 182% 127% 131% 133% 
BB. ccvece 132% 128 132% 133% 
BEevccne 132% 128% 132% 134% 
Ree Holiday ; 
eer 132% 128% 132% 134% 
| eee 133% 129% 133 134% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
i May July May July 
eeevee 124% 119% 127% 126 
3 ere 124% 119% 127% 125 
Serer 124% 119% 127% 124 
eae Holiday 
Tin aeete 124% 119 % 127% 124% 
BBesccce 126% 121% 128 ose 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
April May July May July 
| Aaa 135% 131% 132% 129 
er 135 131% 132% 128% 
| Serre 135% 132 132 129% 
Bees vies Holiday 
en 135% 132 133% 129% 
) ee 135 % 132% 134% 129% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
) 139% 137% 144% 139% 
ae 139% 137% 146% 141% 
BE rcreca 139% 137% 147% 142% 
Bact ous Holiday 
ere 140 137% 147% 143 
eT 141 138% 148% 144% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July May June 
149% 148% 127% 128% 
> ree 150 148% 127% 128% 
Bheucens 150% 149 Holiday 
BBs 06 oe Holiday 
Dives us Holiday 
| eer er ° 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
|) ree 70% 76 71% 74% 
BBs ceee 70% 75% 70% 74% 
| re 70% 755% 7 74% 
Ae Holiday 
Perr 70 75% 70% 74% 
BGs cseee 70% 76% 71% 75% 
OATS 
Chicago ree 
April May July July 
+ irre 43% 43% 41% 42% 
| 43% 43% 415% 42 
ST ee 435% 44% 42 42% 
eee Holiday 
SO wawene 44 44% 42% 43 
RG ccess 44% 44% 43% 43% 
RYE 
Chicago n> 
April May July May July 
SP re 101% 98% 94% 945% 
| eee 100% 99 94 94% 
| Serer 101% 99% 94% 95% 
| Pere Holiday 
| Pee 102% 956 95% 95% 
BB scees 102% 100 95% 96% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April ay July May July 
. err 216% 220% 219 221% 
BSiveees 218 221% 220 222% 
Buscees 219% 223 221 224 
BGwveswes Holiday 
eee 219% = a 2204 223% 
eee 218% 22 220% 223% 





Buffalo—Oats are in active demand, 
and there is a ready sale for spot of- 
ferings. Quotations, April 16: No. 3 
white, 433,@54%%c bu, depending on 
quality and weight; sample white, 315, 
@41Kc. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week end- 
ing April 16, as reported to the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 


bushels: Canadian 
*American in bond 

WORE ccsccccosescsse 48,519,000 44,638,000 
TD. can ceecescccvesne 13,090,000 7208,000 
COO ccc cevvevsiavenes 46,137,000 = .seccce 
TROFIOT 2 cc ccccpecccces 3,696,000 345,000 
GEE, £6-0.00.00 02 60 655984 34,892,000 114,000 
WPURRNOOE 2c cccscccces 1,911,000 17,000 
*Includes New Orleans stocks for week 


tIncludes Erie stocks for 
week ending April 9. {Stocks for week end- 
ing April 9, revised, including Erie; figures 
for week ending April 16 not available. 


ending April 9. 





Ouats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 16, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 125 627 393 795 10,067 19,072 
Kan. City .. 59 66 39 240 562 2,759 
Chicago 617 9451,212 887 
New York.. 86 846 40 758 810 838 
ere |) ee eee ees oe 180 
Baltimore . S fe +> ee 54 52 
Philadelphia 32 179 29 33 172 587 
Duluth-Sup.. 9 268 15 ... 7,442 12,088 
Toledo .... 80 66 13 2 eo aaa 
WOMENS 4.00 GBR ave tee fe 3,870 1,113 
*Nashville . 92 190 91 266 335 309 


*Figures for 10 days ending April 11. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


April 2— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .660,000 522,000 690,000 
TEEPOTtS ci cccccsocces 128,767 43,375 170,103 
TRDOEED. occ cceneseves 11,218 12,800 5,005 

Stocks on April 2— 

At terminals ........ 53,827 38,173 62,766 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 68,384 52,252 658,136 

Week's decrease .... 5,984 5,734 3,796 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
- Week ending———, July 1, 1926, to 
April 9 








April 2 April 9, 1927 

seoee, meee 4,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

a Week ending . July 1, 1926, to 

April 9 April 2 April 9, 1927 

3,000 20,000 11,217,000 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 16, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 47 80 29 25 739 548 
Chicago ...... 10 me 64s ¥aw. See Kis 
Dul.-Superior.. *37 29 61 471,199 697 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Philadelphia.—Oats declined 1c early 
last week, but subsequently recovered 
most of the loss and closed firm, with 
demand absorbing the limited offerings. 
Quotations, March 23, local car lots as 
to location: No. 2 white, 56@57c bu; 
No. 3 white, 53@55c. 





Corn—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending April 16, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Rec eipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 51 52 172 65 919 6535 
Kansas City.. 102 113 192 447 4,513 4,604 
Chicago ..... 793 8191,629 449 ... ... 
New York ... 23 26 SO ace 43 48 
SESS 1 a ee ees eee 10 
Baltimore ... 37 72 Se « 47 271 
Philadelphia 25 34 24 75 65 95 
Dul.-Superior.. 41 eran eee | are 
.. | * SS 60 35 24 Se .. vs» eee 
Co) eer GUS sas oes ... 4,904 2,142 
*Nashville ... 61 130 44 153 44 206 


*Figures for 10 days ending April 11. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 16, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
ae 733 1,087 582 709 9,770 5,975 
Kan, City.. 476 3561,020 3878 7,938 2,556 
Chicago .. 210 170 4199 290 wae . 
New York. 6101,071 8711,182 1,476 1,354 
Boston ... 60. - eT 60 
Baltimore . 290 130 309 68 1,803 844 
Philadelphia 133 87 532 386 75 794 
Dul.-Sup. . 460 585 786 194 9,866 10,621 
Toledo .... 327 77 123 25 one eee 
Buffalo ...1,264 . ses 15 2,350 2,772 
*Nashville.. 7 11 31 42 181 523 


*Figures for 10 days ending April 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 41 39 129 17 3,259 3,587 
Kansas City.. 3 5 15 2 160 134 
Chicago ..... 16 9 10 6 ay cae 
New York 266 341 192 228 454 247 
WEEE ‘aa ¢ea BEG) 0% ess 5 
Baltimore ... 14 a): ae 64 39 
Philadelphia . 5 26 1 17 12 32 
Dul.-Superior. 156 183 . 7,674 5,967 
Buffalo ...... 81 27 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on April 14, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CBUVIOR cincvcse 1,020 90 372 
>? A See 3,922 268 267 408 
Northland ...... 6.515 471 871 . 
COR: TOSS .o cewee 1,295 79 294 1,202 
Sask. Pool, No. 4 4,419 236 604 455 
a ere 6,052 189 414 221 
Private elevators 20,567 1,595 3,048 273 
DEE. Si 5a09s 608 7,925 102 as 
a An! ers * 
3. ee 50,716 2,928 5,973 2,559 
Wear ABO ...ccce 48,397 7,029 6,227 2,333 
Afloat year ago.. 5,818 611 127 one 
lo Peer 492 90 101 11 
tail shipments .. 119 70 22 oe 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. i hard.... mo. eer 1,218 
Pe aaa Cee Me 602000026 135 
Bee. BD MOR. ses 1,370 White spring 132 
me. 2 & FS met.. TOG6 “Weiter ccccces 3 
No. 3 nor 2,202 Others ........ 12,593 
} ee Peeriery ee 1,296 Private peepee 
Bs We sicKvevewe 5G MS 06.060 %0% 7,92 
SA 412 
PU bis censes 177 MOR a vena oe 50,716 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W. ee 644 
No. 3 C. W 283 Private ....... 1,595 
Ex. 1 feed..... 5 
Saree 205 WORE cisccsivs 2,928 
2 OO 6-0: 8-54 2% 157 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on April 9, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 





parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Apr. 10, 
Wheat— Apr. 9 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 60,207 —1,197 34,651 
United Statest.. 2,679 + 256 2,740 
Ges sn ccveens 105,656 —3,736 99,012 
ED saeaeese 158,542 —4,677 136,403 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
SEE aGatanéuue +84, +4,100 51,700 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
ow eee 243,042 —577 188,103 
CORN—United States and Dees 7 
ME. wbnetucas 8, —1,677 38,202 
OATS—United wrpeingel and Canada— 
... sere 36 —2,824 73,299 
*East of Rocky ~ ren tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 





Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

-———_ United States 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SORT & cccce 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1 ..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Gee So cvecse 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
oe. t - 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927— 

Jan. 1 ..... 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Pees B ceccs 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1. 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 

Week ending— 

April 2 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 
April9 .... 50,207,000 2,679,000 52,886,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 

and Canada dom and 

Canada both coasts afloat* 

July 1 39,900,000 66,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 .... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 

1927— 

Jan. 1 - 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 - 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch. 1 - 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 

Week ending— 

April 2 - 109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
April 9 - 105,656,000 158,542,000 84,500,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1 -109,686,000 April 2...243,619,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 April 9...243,042,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 
Nov. 1....207,204,000 
Dec, 1....243,373,000 
Jan. 1....2386,607,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 
Mch, 1 . 249,344,000 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending April 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 101 281 393 294 1, 296 3,262 
Kansas City.. 1 7 3 61 
CHICAGO ..0- 153 144 50 60 oes 
New York ... 69 168 217 6524 343 260 
BOOM ceccce év 108 279 +... 186 
Baltimore ... 15 oe «sox OD 66 51 
| 1 21 
Dul.-Superior.. 36 12 86 535 791 
oo eer ae) Se: wes 138 518 
*Nashville .. 2 es nue sere 

*Figures for 10 days ending “April 11. 
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aes daatatiaen for corn meal 
still show a wide range, attributed to 
the fact that some mills are using low- 
er grade corn and naming prices which 
others do not undertake to meet. Best 
grades of cream meal were quoted, April 
16, at $3.50@3.65 bbl, basis 24’s, but meal 
branded as cream was sold as low as 
$3.80@3.40. Buying is only in small lots. 
Flood conditions restrict outlet consid- 
erably. Corn bran is scarce, but was 
offered at $26@27 ton. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for 
corn was moderate and the foreign call 
was fair last week. Exports through 
New Orleans amounted to 33,448 bus. 
Quotations, April 14: No. 2 yellow 9514c 
bu, No. 3 9414c; No. 2 white 9544c, No. 
83 941%c; sacked, for export, 6c bu less; 
yellow chops, $1.75 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.80; standard meal, $1.85. 

St. Louis.—There was a good demand 
for corn last week, and offerings were 
cleaned up daily. Industries were the 
leading buyers, fully 75 per cent of the 
offerings being taken by the glucose 
plants. Receipts were 173 cars, against 
202 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
April 16: No. 2 corn, 731%4c bu; No. 2 
yellow 751,c, No. 3 yellow 72@73',¢c; No. 
4 yellow 67@681,c; No. 3 white Tic, No. 
5 white 6514. 

Nashville——Shippers report demand 
for corn extremely~light. The South is 
still using a good deal of home grown. 
Market rules about steady. Quotations, 
April 16: No, 2 white 80@8lc bu, No. 3 
white 77@78c; No. 2 yellow 83@84c, No. 
3 yellow 80@8lc. Corn meal trade is 
routine, with prices about steady. De- 
germinated cream meal, basis 96- Ib cloth 
bags, is quoted at $1.75@1.95 per 100 
Ibs. 








Atlanta.—Most of the new business be- 
ing booked comes from the smaller firms, 
and is for immediate delivery. Business 
is the best it has been in months, 
Further improvement is expected. Col- 
lections are better than for several 
months. Quotations, April 16: No. 2 
white 98c bu, No. 3 white 97c; No. 2 
yellow $1, No. 3 yellow 99c. 

Minneapolis—Cash corn prices are 
very strong, due to the delayed move- 
ment from farms caused by the late 
spring and the decline in the option, 
which has also contributed to a firmer 
feeling in the cash market. There is 
good general buying. No. 3 yellow is 
priced at Chicago May to 2c bu over; 
No. 4 yellow, lc under to le over; No. 5 
yellow, 1@38c under; No. 6 yellow, 4@10c 
under. Mixed corn is quoted at 2c bu 
under yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
16 was 67@7l1c; the closing price on 
April 18 was 7042@72%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on 
April 19 at $4.40@4.50 per 200 lbs, and 
yellow at $4.30@4.40. 

Kansas City.—The corn situation is 
about unchanged. Demand is fair, 
especially for the better grades of yel- 
low, with the supply inclined to be less 
than the market’s requirements. Quo- 
tations, April 16: white, No. 2 71@73c 
bu, No. 3 67@70c, No. 4 641/,@671,¢; 
yellow, No. 2 74144,@75\,¢, No. 3 T0@738c, 
No. 4 664,@7lc; mixed, No. 2 71@73c, 
No. 3 67@70c, No. 4 644, @67¥,c; cream 
meal, basis cotton 24’s, $3.65 bbl; corn 
bran, $25 ton; hominy. feed, $25. 

Chicago.—Corn goods continue in slow 
request. Sales are widely scattered, and 
only in small quantities. Corn flour was 
quoted, April 16, at $1.80 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $1.80, cream meal $1.80 and 
hominy $1.80. Cash corn was in fair 
request, the leading local industries be- 
ing the best buyers. The larger eleva- 
tors were practically out of the market, 
but some of the smaller houses picked 
up supplies. No. 4 white was quoted at 
671%4c bu, No. 5 white 66c, No. 6 white 
6544c; No. 2 yellow 724,@73\%%c, No. 4 
yellow 67@69c, No. 5 yellow 66@67c, No. 
6 yellow 65@66c; No. 2 white 721,¢, No. 
8 white 681%c, No. 4 white 68c, No. 5 
white 661/,c, No. 6 white 66c. 

Milwaukee.—The cash corn market is 
strong under light offerings, which con- 
tain much mediocre grain. There is a 
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good demand for fresh shelled, Receipts 
last week were 33 cars, against 72 in the 
previous week and 27 a year ago. Prices 
are 1@1%c bu higher than a week ago. 
Closing quotations, April 16: No. 4 yel- 
low, 68@70c bu; No. 4 white, 67@69c; 
No. 4 mixed, 67@68c. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Supplies of corn 
goods are small, but demand is slow, and 
the market is unsettled and barely 
steady. Quotations, April 16, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.25@2.30; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.25@2.30; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2,25@2.30. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn contin- 
ued brisk last week. Prices were about 
unchanged. Corn meal, with hominy 
and grits out of season, was in light de- 
mand, being quoted, April 16, at $1.95@ 
2 per 100 lbs. Quotations, April 16: No. 
2 yellow, shelled, 8114,@82c bu; No. 3 
yellow, shelled, 781,c@79c. 

Buffalo.—Local industries were in the 
market for all grades of corn last week. 
Receipts light, with few offerings. Corn 
meal in active demand. Gluten slow and 
unchanged. Quotations, April 16: No. 3 
yellow corn, 76%c bu; No. 4 yellow, 
723,c; No. 6 yellow, 68%c. Corn meal, 
table, $2.15 per 100 Ibs; cracked corn, 
$34 ton. 

Boston.—Old No. 2 yellow corn for 
shipment, all-rail, was lower, April 16, 
with a slow demand at 90@9Ic bu, and 
No. 3 88@89c; new No. 2 yellow 88@ 
90c, No. 3 85@87c. Granulated yellow 
corn was lower at $2.20, with bolted yel- 
low at $2.20 and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.80, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed was in fair de- 
mand and lower at $32.75@33 ton. Glu- 
ten feed was quiet at $36.75, with glu- 
ten meal lower at $48.50, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Baltimore.—Corn last week was 1%4c 
lower on contract grade than in the pre- 
ceding week, with movement moderate 
and demand slow. Arrivals included 15,- 
596 bus by rail and 21,735 by boat. Clos- 
ing price of No. 2 spot on April 16, 75c. 
Sales of corn reported for the week 
were all southern grain, as follows: I,- 
744 bus No. 4 white, 70c; parcel lots of 
No. 3 white, 71144@721%4c; No. 2 white, 
734%,c; No. 2 mixed, 73%4c. Domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 79c, or le down 
from previous week. Near-by yellow 
cob was unchanged at $3.75 bbl. Corn 
meal was steady, but neglected, at $1.95 
@2.10 per 100 lbs for desirable stock. 

San Francisco.—Corn remains steady, 
with bulk demand fair and stocks in 
California low. Quotations, April 15: 
eastern No, 2 yellow, bulk, $1.81 bu. Re- 
ceipts last week were 590 tons. Cali- 


fornia yellow, sacked, was quoted at $2 
ton over eastern; eastern No. 2 Kafir, 
$1.55; milo, $1.60, bulk; California rea 
milo, $1.85; Egyptian corn, $2.10, sacked, 
100’s. 





Sikendien tee mills find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get new business. 
While they are maintaining a fair rate of 
operations, to fill the requirements of 
established trade which ordinarily books 
its average needs for all or the greater 
part of a season, there is practically no 
other business. The rye market has 
again been showing independent strength, 
and desirable milling grain is command- 
ing more than $1 bu, making the price 
of flour relatively high and out of line 
with buyers’ views. Inquiry is lighter, 
probably owing to the failure of bulk 
buyers, principally in the East, to get 
acceptance of recent low bids, which has 
become a futile attempt, so far as Wis- 
consin rye mills are concerned. Nominal 
quotations, April 16: pure white $5.75@ 
5.95 bbl, pure medium $5.25@5.50, and 
pure dark $4@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Duluth—Rye held steady to stronger 
last week, on the working of export busi- 
ness. Outside demand for flour is still 
slow. The few scattered inquiries re- 
sulting in business prove. to be of the 
same small lot type that has featured 
the market for a long time. Locals con- 
fine their interest entirely to the extent 





of obtaining current needs to established 
trade. Quotations, April 16, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $3.70; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.90, 

Minneapolis——The rye flour market is 
still very unsettled. Local millers claim 
to be turning down business unless at a 
profit. In consequence, some are ac- 
cumulating stocks of white. They have 
dark rye and the feed sold, so are op- 
erating. Recent reported sales of white, 
they say, were made at a price that 
showed little or no conversion charge, 
and this kind of business they do not 
seek. Pure white in this market is held 
at $5.60@5.80 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5@5.25 and pure dark $3.80@ 
4.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,102 bbls flour, compared with 
16,106, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in rye flour. Local mill representatives 
report a scattered single car lot inquiry, 
with no future business to speak of. 
Directions are a little better, as Jew- 
ish bakers are ordering out against old 
orders again, with the holidays out of 
the way. The local output totaled 6,000 
bbls, the same as the previous week. 
White was quoted, April 16, at $5.50@ 
5.70 bbl, medium $5.20@5.25 and dark 
$4.25@4.50. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, with demand confined mostly to 
small lots to satisfy immediate require- 
ments. Prices show little change. Quo- 
tations, April 16, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.35@6.75 for white, 
$6@6.25 for medium, and $5.75@6 for 
dark, 

Buffalo.—Movement of rye flour shows 
no more activity than for some time past. 
Jewish trade quiet until after the holi- 
days. Quotations, April 16: white, in 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, $6@6.10 bbl; dark, 
$4.40@4.60. 

Boston—A good demand exists for 
rye flour, with the market held steady. 
Rye meal is in good demand and firm. 
Quotations, April 16: choice white pat- 
ent rye flour, $6.30@6.50 bbl; standard 
patent, $6.15@6.35; rye meal, $5.15@ 
5.30; dark rye, $4.80@5. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour demand was 
light last week, with prices unchanged. 
Bakers who specialize in rye breads ap- 
pear to be well stocked. Quotations, 
April 16: white $5.75@6.25 bbl, medium 
$5@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

New York.—Business in rye flour was 
limited last week, with little interest. 
April 16, while patent grades were 
quoted at $6.25@6.40 bbl. 

Baltimore.—There is no call here for 
rye flour at current rates. Nominal quo- 
tations, April 16: white patent $5.90@ 
6.15 bbl, and dark $4.25@4.50, in cotton. 

Toronto.—Production of rye flour in 
this part of Canada is small, and sup- 
plies are not at any time plentiful. Any 
offerings are usually quickly sold. The 
price has not changed. Quotations, 
April 16, $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute 
bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis——The screenings market 
is unchanged, with offerings hard to 
move. A nominal quotation on 25- to 
30-lb screenings for grinding is $11.50@ 
12 ton, Minneapolis or Duluth, while 
heavy seed screenings are priced at 
$13.50@15. Canadian screenings are of- 
fered at $7 ton, Port Arthur and Fort 
William. Mill oats are quoted at 24@ 
29¢ bu. 

Winnipeg—Demand for screenings 
has been very quiet. Brokers’ quota- 
tions for refuse screenings, $3 ton. Prices 
ruling in the trade: for refuse $6.50@ 
7 ton, and standard recleaned $20, on 
track. 

Toronto.—An improvement in the sup- 
ply of screenings throughout Ontario is 
expected with the opening of navigation, 
but in the meantime the movement is 
slow. There has been no change in price. 
Recleaned standard screenings, on April 
16, were quoted at $26@28 ton, car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 
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" Mienoapelte—The linseed meal situa- 
tion is about unchanged from a’ week 
ago, crushers report, with shipping direc- 
tions still abundant. Prices are about 
unchanged. Meal at Minneapolis is quot- 
ed at $48@48.50 ton, $48 at Chicago, and 
$47.50 at Toledo and Buffalo. Linseed 
cake is offered at $38.50 ton, for April 
shipment, f.a.s.. New York, with May- 
August shipment quoted at $1 less. 

Daily closing prices per bushel. of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 








April 12...$2.20% 2.18% 2.21 2.19 2.21% 

April 13... 2.21% 2.19% 2.22 2.20 2.22% 

April 14... 2.22% 2.20% 2.23 2.21 2.24 

SE e's: eatee 40 4kbs Crees abheeee enexda 

April 16... 2.22% 2.20% 2.22% 2.20% 2.23% 

April 18. 2.23 2.21 2.22% 2.20% 2.23% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to April 16, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts—. -—-Shipments—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 





Minneapolis .. 7,436 9,008 1,845 2,371 
Duluth ...... 7,303 8,742 5,471 7,618 
Totals ..... 14,739 17,750 7,316 9,989 


Duluth—The future market was only 
fairly active last week. Crushers claimed 
that the oil market indicated no desire 
to become active. The price tendency 
has been upward, contributed mostly by 
firmness in Argentine cables and the 
wheat market. On April 16, prices 
ranged %@1'c bu higher than on April 
9. The cash market continues relative- 
ly steady. Buying about keeps pace 
with the movement from day to day, 
crushers finding enough offerings of the 
best grades to cover needs. No. 1 spot 
is quoted at May to 4c over; arrive, the 
May delivery price. No boat loadings 
have been reported. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed oil cake and meal, 
in common with other feeds, continue in 
good demand. Local mills report their 
output readily absorbed, at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, April 16: oil cake, in 
bags, $41, and meal $43. The feature 
in the local flaxseed market has been the 
heavy volume of selling in the May op- 
tion, with the apparent object of buy- 
ing the distant months. Buying from 
both Canadian and United States crush- 
ing interests has been very light; these 
coneerns have for some time shown little 
interest in this grain, which closed, April 
16, at $1.914, bu, basis in store, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 


Chicago.—The flaxseed market is firm, 
and a brisk demand prevails for the 
light offerings. Crushers are sold: up for 
April, and some for the first half of 
May, so that they have little to offer. 
Shipping directions are said to be good. 
Linseed. meal was quoted, April 16, at 
$49@49.50 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal continues to 
hold firm, despite the quiet aspect of 
business. It is showing independent 
strength from other high protein feeds, 
which have an easy tone, with cotton- 
seed meal probably easiest at $1 ton low- 
er. Mills are well supplied with ship- 
ping directions, and have little to offer. 
Closing quotation, April 16, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $49.50@50 ton. 


Buffalo.—Linseed meal receipts are 
limited, and demand steady, with prices 
unchanged. Quotations, April 16: 34 per 
cent, $47 ton; 32 per cent, $46. 

Boston.—The linseed meal prices are 
firmly held, especially for April ship- 
ment. Only one Buffalo shipper is quot- 
ing for this market. On April 16 34 per 
cent meal was offered for shipment from 
Buffalo at $51.70 ton for April and $50.70 
for May, in 100-lb sacks. Some 32 per 
cent meal was offered at.$49.70 for April 
shipment. Edgewater quoted 32 per 
cent meal at $47@50, in 100-lb sacks, 45- 
day shipment, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was firm 
last week, demand brisk, and offerings 
moderate. Quotation, April 16, $50.20 
ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling slow- 
ly at unchanged prices. Quotation, April 
16, $43 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
mill points. 
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EASTERN GROUPS REPLY TO 
RATE REHEARING PETITION 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Eastern railroads 
and the Buffalo interests have filed long 
answers with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the petitions of Minne- 
apolis interests and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and Soo railways for a re- 
opening of the grain and flour rate re- 
duction case, decided against the latter 
group. 

The railways devote much space to de- 
fending their policy in agreeing that the 
reduced rates should be filed, and then, 
subsequently, not withdrawing concur- 
rence immediately. They explain that 
the first step led to salutary public hear- 
ings in accordance with the post-war un- 
derstanding between the railways and 
the National Industrial Traffic League. 
As to the second step, withdrawal of 
concurrence, the eastern roads say, this 
would have resulted in the rates being 
effective during the 60-day period of 
notice thereof. It was therefore consid- 
ered better to ask the Commission to 
suspend the tariffs. 

The Buffalo interests, in their answer, 
state “that Minneapolis is not suffering 
as a grain market; that to whatever ex- 
tent it may have suffered as a milling 
center it is suffering the natural conse- 
quences of its location and the fact that 
the grain producing territory naturally 
contiguous to it is becoming less and 
less a producer of high grade bread 
wheat and is going more and more into 
other lines of agriculture; that the extent 
to which Buffalo may have grown as a 
grain market is due to its natural loca- 
tion and consequent ability to receive 
via lake not only a fair share of the 
northwestern grain of the United States, 
but also a share of the central and 
southwestern grain which can be moved 
to Minneapolis only at the penalty of 
out-of-line haul and extra charges, and 
the grain of the Canadian Northwest, 
which is not susceptible of movement to 
Minneapolis at all; further, that to what- 
ever extent the flour production of Buf- 
falo may have grown, the increase has 
been entirely by mills of Minneapolis 
ownership with a contemporaneous de- 
crease in the production of independent 
mills; and that the increased production 
of flour in Buffalo has been entirely for 
export, there having been no material ad- 
vance in the production of flour for do- 
mestic consumption in the past decade.” 


DIVERSION OF SHIPMENTS 
BY CARRIERS DISCUSSED 


Certain rights and duties which ship- 
pers have under bills of lading as re- 
gards handling of shipments by lake 
carriers recently have been called at- 
tention to by insurance companies. 

Particular mention has been made of 
the obligation of vessel owners to keep 
shippers informed, should it become nec- 
essary to divert a shipment from the 
ordinary course of transit for any cause. 

Shippers have been urged to examine 
the bills of lading issued by lake-and-rail 
carriers. They have been advised to 
consult with their carriers and insurance 
companies to see that arrangements are 
made for the prompt and efficient han- 
dling of shipments. 





SPECIAL CLEANSING OF CARS 
CONSIDERED BY RAILROADS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Flour and grain 
shippers are to benefit from a new effort 
of the transportation division of the 
American Railway Association, to have 
special cleanings made of closed freight 
cars, which have become contaminated 
by oil, grease or other liquids, or cars 
in which offensive odors are present. 

“Box cars and refrigerator cars,” says 
a report published by the committee on 
freight handling service of the division, 
“the interiors of which are contaminated 
by oils, grease or other liquids, or in 
which offensive odors are present, are 
frequently loaded with flour and cereals, 
sugar, rice, and other food products, re- 
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sulting in large damage claims being 
paid by the carriers. 

“It is also often necessary to haul 
empty cars long distances to supply the 
demand for such loading, when there 
may be found many in the vicinity that 
are suitable except that their interiors 
have become contaminated from previous 
loadings. It has been demonstrated by 
tests that, with the aid of certain cleans- 
ing properties, the majority of such cars 
can be made safe for the carriage of 
such commodities as flour and other ce- 
real foods.” 


MERCHANT MARINE DAY IS 
OBSERVED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—American Mer- 
chant Marine Day was observed by the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis on April 
14 at a luncheon given in honor of 13 
executives of several steamship com- 
panies affiliated with the United States 
Shipping Board. About 600 business 
men attended. 

C. C. Crellin, traffic manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., who is vice presi- 
dent of the club, presided at the gather- 
ing. B. B. Sheffield, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, was 
toastmaster. 

Mr. Sheffield, after advocating delivery 
of American goods in American ships, 
introduced Colonel George E. Leach, 
mayor of Minneapolis, who extended the 
city’s official welcome to the visitors. 

E. A. Seidl, vice president of the Con- 
solidated Navigation Co., Baltimore, was 
the principal speaker. He reviewed the 
history of the United States as a mari- 
time nation, and dwelt particularly upon 
the transoceanic problems confronting it. 
He cited the freighters on the Great 
Lakes and those engaged in coastal trade 
for their good management and their low 
cost. He explained the organization of 
the United States Shipping Board in 
1916. 

Mr. Seidl, in closing, made a plea to 
exporters for aid in maintaining an ade- 
quate merchant marine. He asked for 
their co-operation and, other things be- 
ing equal, for 50 per cent of their busi- 
ness as a means of solving the problem. 

Following Mr. Seidl’s address a mo- 
tion picture depicting the rescue of the 
British freighter Antinoe, sinking on the 
high seas, by the American steamer 
President Roosevelt, was shown. 

In addition to Mr. Seidl, Shipping 
Board officials who took part in the 
luncheon as special guests were: H. T. 
Yeaton, Chicago, western traffic man- 
ager of the Consolidated Navigation Co; 
P. E. McIntyre, Chicago, western traffic 
manager of the American Diamond 
lines; E. W. Green, Chicago, general 
western agent of the American Merchant 
Lines; R. W. Bruce, Chicago, general 
agent of the American Oriental Mail 
Line; M. J. Slattery, New York, special 
representative of the United States 
Lines; D. L. Burnside, New York, as- 
sistant to the passenger traffic manager 
of the United States Lines; F. M. Darr, 
Washington, manager of the inland of- 
fices division of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration; W. E. Campbell, Mobile, Ala., 
traffic manager of the Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation; E. H. Murphy, Chi- 
cago, district passenger agent of the 
United States Lines; J. W. Bowell, 
Minneapolis, general agent of the Unit- 
ed States Lines; T. Park Hay, Chicago, 
district traffic manager of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation; R. P. Amo, Minne- 
apolis, district traffic manager of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation. 


Situation at Canadian Head of Lakes 

Wiyniree, Man.—A report stated that 
it was anticipated the winter storage 
vessels at the Head of the Lakes, loaded 
with nearly 10,000,000 bus grain, would 
be able to move out of Fort William and 
Port Arthur by the end of last week. 
The date of the official opening of navi- 
gation has not been named. Last year, 
this event took place on May 12. 


Seek Postponement of Hearing 
Kansas Crtry, Mo.—A conference of 
about 60 representatives of grain and 
milling firms in the West and Southwest 
held here on April 13 announced that 
it would request the postponement of 





the Dallas hearing on revision of the 
freight rate structure of the entire West 
until May 31 or later. The inquiry was 
to commence on May 9, but several 
groups have pleaded that they will be 
unable adequately to present their side 
of the case, in which the railroads ask 
for a substantial increase in the rates 
on grain and grain products, 


Chartering Is Light 

Toronto, Ont.—So far there has been 
no great activity in chartering of freight 
tonnage for grain on the Great Lakes 
for opening of navigation. Shippers are 
awaiting lower rates. Business was re- 
ported some days ago at 3c per bu from 
Fort William to Buffalo, and lle to 
Montreal. Later the quotations were 
24%2c to Buffalo and 9%%c to Montreal. 


Prince Rupert Active 

Winnirec, Man.—Grain loading ac- 
tivities at Prince Rupert, B. C., were 
sustained last week, when a cargo of 
291,000 bus, loaded from the Alberta 
pool’s elevator at that point, cleared for 
the United Kingdom. A further British 
vessel was due to start loading at the 
end of last week. 





Vessels Leave Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—The first boats to 
clear for New York over the Barge 
Canal left here last week. The William 
Hengerer, loaded with 5,000 bus wheat, 
and its consort, the barge Shenandoah, 
carrying 10,500, were the first boats east- 
bound. 


SHIPPING GETS UNDER WAY 
AT DULUTH ON APRIL 14 


Dututu, Minn.—The steamer John 
Anderson, carrying 86,500 bus _ barley 
and 111,000 durum wheat, Buffalo bound, 
was the first boat to leave the Duluth- 
Superior harbor for a lower lake port 
this season. She departed on April 14. 
The initial sailing last year was May 2. 
With insurance effective April 15, boats 
made ready to clear, and on April 16 all 
that held grain left the harbor for the 
East, along with several package freight- 
ers carrying flour and millfeed. 

Loading and shipping of these com- 
modities will be general as freighters get 
running their regular schedules. From 
the lower lakes, boats are heading this 
way to report for cargoes under con- 
tract. The first arrival for 1927 was the 
freighter Ace, of the Minnesota Atlantic 
Transit Co., from Port Huron, on April 
15. 

Under the rules of the Board of Trade, 
navigation does not officially open until 
the first arrival of a vessel from Lake 
Erie, which occurred on April 16. Con- 
siderable grain is contracted for load- 
ing, estimated at 10,000,000 bus. It ap- 
pears as if the early boat tonnage re- 
quirements have been pretty well cov- 
ered, 


Buffalo Arrivals 

Burrato, N. Y., April 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—On April 18, 1,000,000 bus 
grain were brought to this port by boat, 
the vessels carrying 504,859 bus wheat, 
26,475 rye, 380,000 corn and 80,000 bar- 
ley. With the arrival of 10 more vessels 
headed for this port by April 21 or 22 
there will be 9,000,000 bus here. 








Navigation at Montreal 

MonrreaL, Que.—April 16 saw the be- 
ginning of the 1927 grain exports from 
Montreal, when four steamers left this 
port. They were the Keilehaven, bound 
for Avonmouth, the Ootmarsum, bound 
for Bremen, the Blackheath and the 
Hans Gude. Navigation is thus opened 
earlier than in 1926, much to the satis- 
faction of the local shipping and mer- 
cantile interests, as it generally coincides 
with the beginning of an era of prosper- 
ity for this city. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Handlers of dried butter- 
milk report an extremely good demand. 
Not only are users contracting for their 
near-by needs, but many, to make sure 
they will have ample supplies, are book- 
ing many months ahead. Prices con- 
tinue firm, despite some increase in sup- 
plies, which, however, are being readily 
disposed of. Prices, April 16, 942@10c 
lb, Chicago. : 
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Toronto.—Mills are reporting a better 
volume of business in rolled oats, though 
there is still enough to keep them busy. 
Sales for export are impossible at pres- 
ent disparity between Canadian and 
United Kingdom mill prices. The do- 
mestic quotation is $6.80 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, and 50c under for 
straight cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
are quiet, with prices steady at $3.25 per 
90-lb jute bag on April 14. Oatmeal 
was 10c more; both subject to 1 per 
cent cash discount. 


W innipeg.—The oatmeal market 
shows little indication of any improve- 
ment in trade, which has been exception- 
ally dull throughout the winter months. 
Some of the mills are operating stead- 
ily, but not to their full capacity, and 
millers of rolled oats and oatmeal report 
an indifferent demand. The export call 
remains fairly steady, but is in small 
lots, while domestic trade is light. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, April 16: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
unchanged. Supplies are small. Quota- 
tions, April 16, $3.50@3.60 per 100-lb 
sack for ground, 

Boston.—Oatmeal demand is slow at 
the recent advance. Rolled oats were 
quoted, April 16, at $3.25, and cut and 
ground at $3.57, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—An active demand for rolled 
oats continues. Oat groats are especial- 
ly strong. Quotations, April 16: rolled 
oats, $3@3.25 per 90-lb sack; reground 
oat feed, $11@12 ton; fine oat groats, 
$55@57; ground feeding oats, $51@53. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 19 at $2.85 per 90 lbs. 
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Buffalo.——The buckwheat season is al- 
most over, with few offerings and light 
inquiry. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is sea- 
sonably dull, and prices favor buyers. 
Supplies are small. Quotations, April 
16, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Milwaukee.—Trading in buckwheat is 
coming to a close. Offerings are grad- 
ually falling off, and demand is becom- 
ing restricted. Nominal quotations, April 
16, per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; 
Japanese, $2@2.10. 

Toronto.—tThere is practically no 
buckwheat coming out, and trading is 
limited. The price quoted is nominal. 





Toronto.—With the exception of 
American corn and oat scalpings, which 
are selling freely, there is not much busi- 
ness being done in coarse grains. On- 
tario barley is 2c bu higher and oat 
scalpings Yc, while American corn has 
declined 24%c. Quotations, April 16: On- 
tario oats (nominal) 53@55c bu, barley 
71@i73ec, rye 98c@$l1, car lots, track, 
country points; No. 2 American yellow 
corn, all-rail from Chicago, Hamilton 
freights, 83c; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 59c, c.i.f., bay ports; oat scalpings 
414%2@44'c, delivered, Ontario points. 








ABNORMALLY LOW FEED YIELDS 


A Kansas City miller last week 
commented on the very small pro- 
duction of offals from wheat mill- 
ing as a_ possible factor of 
strength in the spring millfeed 
market. His own mill’s records 
show that feed produced from 
grinding the same amount of flour 
is this year 9 per cent less than 
in the same period last year,— 
taking January, February and 
March grind. This reduction ap- 
plied to all southwestern mills 
would mean a substantially small- 
er amount of feeds from the same 
rate of mill operation, 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











_____. 





Arkansas 

William Geschwind has purchased the 
City Bakery, Pocahontas, at mortgage 
sale. A. E. Raltz was former owner. 

Edward Keith has opened the Ideal 
Bakery, Rogers. 

California 

The Madera (Cal.) Baking Co. has or- 
dered a high-speed mixer and other new 
equipment. 

Dominoco Pasero and Guissippe Calvi 
have purchased the French American 
Bakery, Healdsburg, from Joseph Tog- 
noli and Richard Sasazza. 

E. Gianella has taken over the Red- 
ding (Cal.) Bakery from Louis M. Ward. 

Steen’s Doughnut Shop, Redwood City, 
has been moved to a new location. 

Bocci Arata will open a feed and fuel 
store at Woodside, near Redwood City. 

The Vauban Bakery has opened a 
branch at 1326 Broadway, Oakland. 

The National Biscuit Co. will open a 
branch at Sixtieth Street and Stanford 
Avenue, Oakland. 

The Fresno (Cal.) Cafeteria Pastry 
Shop has opened at 1155 Fulton Street. 

Fred Rhodes and J. Thomas will open 
a wholesale hay and grain business in 
Bakersfield. 

S. K. Corbett and J. L. Cramer will 
sell the Ho Say Bakery, 214 East Santa 
Clara, San Jose, to Francis Leonesio. 

Katherine Rewitzer has purchased the 
Blue Bird Bakery, 121 North Court, Vis- 
alia, from J. M. Powell. 

The Dutch Maid Bakery has opened at 
2285 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland. 

A wholesale bakery will open at Fifth 
and Swift streets, Orland. 

About 20,000 attended the formal open- 
ing of the Suydam Baking Co.’s plant at 
Long Beach, which represents an invest- 
ment of $125,000. 

A one-story brick flour warehouse has 
been completed at the plant of the Olsen 
Baking Co., 902 East Fourteenth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

W. A. Parker has sold his feed and 
fuel business, Porterville, to F. J. Hen- 
derson. 

Connecticut 

W. C. Jones has opened a bakery at 22 
Moore Avenue, New London. 

Edward A. Higney, 23 Norris Street, 
New Haven, has acquired a lease on the 
building at 2 West Washington Street, 
Norwich, where he will open a bakery. 

J. W. Newbauer & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, have retired from the wholesale 
grocery business. The branches of the 
firm in Modesto,: Santa Rosa, Fresno 
and Bakersfield, will continue as inde- 
pendent units. 

Georgia 

The National Biscuit Co. has _pur- 
chased the bakery plant of the Frank 
E. Block Co., Atlanta, the deal involving 
approximately $1,000,000, the transfer to 
become effective on May 1. Erection of 
a large plant is contemplated in Atlanta, 
work on which is to begin this summer. 
When completed the new plant will serve 
10 southeastern states. 

Idaho 

T. E. Kakela and Peter Kracher have 
purchased the Bakerite Bakery, Nampa, 
from Max Lalande. They will continue 
their business at Caldwell. 

William Stuhlfeier has sold his bakery 
at Coeur d’Alene to N. O. Johnson. 

The Bakerite Bakery, Nampa, has 
been sold to T. E. Kakela and Peter 
Kracher. 

Indiana 

C. E. Creps and Hector Sack have 
purchased the Coulter Bakery, Ligonier. 

Charles F. Jackson has reopened the 
Morristown (Ind.) Bakery. 

Walter Brinkman and Royal D. Hof- 
far have purchased the Gem Bakery, 
Seymour, and will continue it under that 
name. 

lowa 

The Reinhart Bakery, Mount Pleasant, 
has installed a high-speed mixer. The 
plant has been redecorated. 

The Siert Bakery, Emmetsburg, which 
recently burned, has reopened. 

The Campbell Baking Co. will erect a 
bakery building at Waterloo to cost be- 


tween $150,000 and $200,000. W. F. 
Schrag is local manager. 

Palm’s Home Bakery, Mason City, has 
been closed. 

G. A. Pence has leased the building 
and equipment of the Alta (Iowa) Roll- 
er Mills. 

Kansas 

The Geary County Farmers’ Union Co- 
operative Exchange, Junction City, has 
assigned to creditors. 

J. A. Shirley and C. A. Claypool have 
opened a feed store at Valley Center. 


Maryland 
George Denys has purchased the 
Dainty Bell Bakery, 47 South Potomac 
Street, Hagerstown. 


Massachusetts 

Orstein Bros., bakery and grocery, 
Boston, have filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Liabilities, $2,960; no assets. 

The Mary J. Bakery, Inc., Brockton, 
has been incorporated for $100,000. 

The H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., North 
Adams, suffered fire damage of $5,000 
to its warehouse stock. 


Michigan 

The Tasty Bakery, Hurley, has moved 
to a new location. 

A. B. Lipe has taken over the man- 
agement of the Century Bakery, 112 
Michigan Avenue, Jackson. 

Mat Myers’ grist and feed mill, Car- 
sonville, was partially destroyed by fire. 


Minnesota 

The Bertha (Minn.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association has purchased the 
flour and feed mill of the Bertha Flour 
Mill Co. 

Following its recent fire, it has been 
decided the Gibbon (Minn.) Roller Mill 
will not be rebuilt, but a new building to 
house only feed grinding machinery will 
be erected. A full line of feeds will be 
distributed, and Occident flour will be 
handled. Robert Pless is manager. 

Mary Glutz and Mrs. V. Svendson 
have opened the Hazel Park Home Bak- 
ery, 816 White Bear Avenue, St. Paul. 

The name of Morgan’s Bakery, 201 
Morton Street, St. Paul, has been changed 
to Peters & Morgan. 

John Goodhouse has bought the bak- 
ery of M. C. Bossingham, Lake Benton. 

The St. Clair Bakery, 533 St. Clair, St. 
Paul, the South St. Paul Bakery, South 
St. Paul, the William Penn Bakery, 3639 
Penn Avenue, Minneapolis, and the Tar- 
vick Bakery, 2938 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, all have discontinued busi- 
ness. 

The Schultz Baking Co., International 
Falls, held a formal opening of its new 
plant. 

Missouri 

Jennie West has leased 4726 Troost 
Avenue, Kansas City, for a bakery and 
cafeteria. 

Antone Kopsak has opened the Wya- 
conda (Mo.) Bakery. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. has 
built an addition for the housing of new 
ovens. 

Montana 

The City Baking Co., Dillon, has moved 
to another location and installed new 
equipment. 

Nebraska 

Adam Rumpeltes has opened a bakery 
at Butte. 

Charles Shafer & Son will open a feed 
and seed store at Edison. 

W. F. Anderson has reopened the 
Hooper (Neb.) Mill. 

The Rex Baking Co., Omaha, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 

The Reidlinger Bakery, Ferguson, has 
opened. 

New Jersey 

Feist’s’s Bakery entertained 10,000 
guests at the opening of its new plant, 
82 Cambridge Avenue, Jersey City. 

F. T. Creamer, proprietor of the 
Creamer Home Baking Co., 42 Rowland 
Street, Newark, is dead. 


New York 


The Woodside Bakery, Jamaica, has 
been incorporated for $6,000, by M. 





Greenwald, D. I. Gold and H. Gashman. 

The Home Dairy has opened a bakery 
at 117 North Union Street, Olean. 

The Moore Flour & Feed Co., Louisa, 
has changed its name to the Louisa Sup- 
ply Co., Ine. 

The Fallsburg (N. Y.) Bakery has 
been incorporated for $5,000. 

Voluntary bankrupty petitions were 
filed last week by J. Krys, baker, 14-16 
West One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Street, New York, liabilities $23,802, as- 
sets $2,500, consisting of stock and fix- 
tures, and by Nathan Brachfeld, bakery 
and lunch room, 1485 Second Avenue, 
New York, liabilities $7,814, assets $5,956. 

A state charter was granted the 
Kenealy Baking Corporation, Rochester, 
on April 13, to engage in bakeshops, etc. 
It is authorized to issue 100 shares of 
stock without par value. Directors are 
Thomas J. Naylon, and John T. and 
Florence M. Kenealy, all of Rochester. 

Dissolution papers have been filed by 
the Field Baking Co., Rochester. 

Shurter’s Bakery, Tannersville, is a 
new enterprise, recently opened in a new 
building. 

North Carolina 

Kafer’s Bakery, New Bern, was 
burned. 

North Dakota 

The Broadway Bakery, Fargo, has dis- 
continued business. 

C. M. Emerson will open a bakery at 
Bowbells. 

Oklahoma 

Gramont & Tarmely have moved their 
bakery from Hunter to Pond Creek. 

The City Bakery, Poteau, one of the 
largest in the eastern part of the state, 
has been bought by Preston Wood. It 
formerly was owned and managed by 
Sherman Pemberton. 

The Smith Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
which has grown from a four-oven plant 
in 1922 to a seven-oven one and serving 
seven towns, gave a quarterly dinner to 
26 salesmen last week. William Kars- 
tens, road man from the central office 
in New York, Charles Yost, local man- 
ager, and Ralph Smith, sales manager, 
were the principal speakers. 


Oregon 

Charles H. Landis, Klamath Falls, 
plans the erection of a bakery plant. 

John Daum and Henrietta Ziegler, 
Portland, have adopted the name of But- 
terhorn Bakery. 

The bakery of Mrs. M. L. Anderson, 
Portland, has been sold by the assignee 
to Hockfeld Bros. 

Fred W. Zepp will open a bakery at 
North Bend. 

Pennsylvania 

The Penn Fountain, Allentown, has 
added a bakery to its factory building 
at 1139 Spring Garden Street. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. will build a 
baking plant at Erie. It has purchased 
the plant of the Mahoning Bread Co., 
New Castle, now idle, and will remodel 
and operate it. 

Louis Greenberger, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed receiver for the Federal 
Stores Co., conducting retail grocery and 
flour stores in Pittsburgh, Latrobe, and 
Oil City, and in Weirton, W. Va. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter will be made on May 5, for a cor- 
poration to be known as the Browns- 
ville (Pa.) Water Cracker Co., to en- 
gage in the manufacture and sale of 
crackers, bread, etc. Incorporators are 
Linn V. Phillips, Frank A. Carsten, Jr., 
and Earl Huston. 

William I. Glasser has opened a dough- 
nut bakery at 306 East Warrington Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. 

J. V. Weber, for the past 31 years en- 
gaged in the baking business at Me- 
chanicsburg, has retired from active busi- 
ness. His son, Chester Weber, will con- 
duct the business. 


Timothy McHenry has leased the bak- ~ 


ery of Mrs. Boyd, Market Street, Lan- 
caster. 
Rhode Island 
The bakery of Wales & Smith, Woon- 
socket, suffered smoke and water dam- 
age in a recent fire. 


South Dakota 

A. Burton has discontinued business 
at Faith. 

The Vienna (S. D.) Bakery has been 
closed. 

W. Schenck, Fort Pierre, has opened 
the bakery formerly operated by R. E. 
Lower. 


Tennessee 

The Mother’s Bakery, Nashville, is 
building an addition for storage. 

The Madison Bakery, Inc., Memphis, 
with $1,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Alice Goodman and others. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) interests of the 
M. E. Derryberry Co., and Trigg, Dobbs 
& Co., wholesale grocers, have been unit- 
ed as the Cash and Call System whole- 
sale grocery. The business will be con- 
ducted from the warehouse of the M. E. 
Derryberry Co., 401 East Jackson Ave- 
nue, 

Texas 

The Peters Bakery, Bay City, has 
been moved to the former location of the 
West Side Baking Co. 

Dutton Williamson, Stockton Bakery, 
Fort Stockton, has added an oven. 

Horace Anderson has purchased the 
Vernon (Texas) Bakery. 

The Chocolate Shop Bakery has been 
incorporated at Dallas with $23,500 cap- 
ital stock, by Daniel D. Maxich, Tripko 
Culibrk and J. E. Duncan. 

The Mayfield Wholesale Grocery Co., 
chain operator, with headquarters at Ty- 
ler, has opened a store at Frankston. 

Milton Peterson, Walter Paulissen and 
Edward Robinson, Jr., have organized 
the Macry Southern Bakery Co., Austin. 

The Austin (Texas) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by Herman J. Richter, R. L. 
Chapman and John J. Jurgens. 

Edward Robinson, Jr., 1304 Murray 
Lane, Austin, one of the incorporators, 
announces the organization and incorpo- 
ration of the Marcy Southern Bakery 
Co., with a capital stock of $20,000. As- 
sociated with Mr. Robinson is Milton 
Peterson. 

Virginia 

The Lockett-Reeves Co., 
grocer, Bristol, is bankrupt. 

Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, has been re- 
painted throughout and new equipment 
installed. 


wholesale 


Washington 

Hugh Warner, Bake-Lite Bakery, Col- 
fax, is remodeling his shop. 

Earl Eba will open a bakery at 1920- 
24 North Forty-fifth Street, Seattle. 

Arthur Foss has sold his Seattle bak- 
ery to Nicholos Muszynski. 

A bill of sale of a one half interest in 
the stock and fixtures of the New Ren- 
ton Bakery has been given by Gust Mac- 
ris to Oscar Olsen. 

The Murray Bakeries, Inc., Spokane, 
has been formed, with $5,000 capital 
stock, by Emil C. Kroll, Harry L. Olson, 
and R. F. Renard. 

The John Van Hemert Bakery, Pome- 
roy, has been sold to J. N. Keatts. 

West Virginia 

The Dixie Grocery Co., Bluefield, will 
build a $25,000 warehouse. 

R. E. Warman, Morgantown, will 
move the Sunlight Pastry Kitchen to the 
Brock, Reed & Wade Building. 

The Weston (W. Va.) Home Bakery 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by W. 
C. Way, N. H. Cayton, W. J. Kiddy, G. 
E. Gaston, A. L., Hodges and P. P. 
Zickelfoose. 

The Cameron Bakery Co., Wheeling, 
has installed new equipment, increasing 
its capacity. 

Wisconsin 

The Scheinert Home Bakery has 
opened at 917 Packard Avenue, Cudahy. 

Carl Olson has purchased the bakery 
of Fred Muller, Sun Prairie. 

Harold Johnson has purchased the 
bakery of Julius Westergaard, Clinton. 

L. G. Bemis has sold his flour and 
feed business, Birchwood, to the Frank 
Carter Co. 

H. Johnson has purchased the Wester- 
gaard Bakery, Clinton. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Trading in Grain Futures—March Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during March, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 
Crteage Meera of TraGe.....ccccce 788,326 399,209 85,380 40,831 ..... es 1,313,746 
Chicage Open Board.......scsecees 33,030 14,841 1,446 —— ~esenes 49,593 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 44,958 ..... 13,731 3,725 1,452 64,408 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 23,995 12,090 rer yey 36,107 
ee SE GE SU ca cesesccce SECU seeen Weves 7,228 9 16,929 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange..... 1,287 esvke | wakes 4,855 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 1,336 1,004 439 3,958 
New York Produce Exchange...... 15,388  ..... oe? weens 15,418 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange....... ee. \eemew | . ara’as 1,340 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange....... 13 ‘ 13 
San Francisco Ch'b’r of Commerce ..... 8 oon 8 
Totals, all markets— 
PE BE Si cicwe nec ctevseweees 919,582 428,763 101,613 52,499 1,482 2,436 1,506,375 
WORE GRO cecdceccvessevessavses 1,862,062 316,607 95,207 44,830 2,210 2,984 2,323,900 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago..1,647,196 294,824 76,094 37,031 ..... " 2,055,145 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 125,000 bus. **Hard wheat, with exception of 416,000 
bus red. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘“‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’’ side; bushels, 000's 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
SIE, BOGE 6 cose cewstovnes 86,896 84,959 48,396 15,099 235,350 
WEBPG,. BOGE. coccccosece 95,431 59,434 50,350 14,875 220,090 
A) ees 87,976 77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
JORERTT, BEET ccccccsseives 90,024 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
BPesemaner, BOSS... cc ec veces 94,547 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
November, 1926 ............ 108,933 63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
GeteReh, WOES asccccescesvcs 100,156 54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
September, 1926 ............ 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
AMMO, BEBE ccccccccccvcese 99,118 53,654 42,730 13,014 208,516 
TUF, TORS wccccecscscccccce 87,023 52,196 31,397 12,393 183,009 
SUR, DO obec c're bees teases 84,845 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
May, BOBS cccccvcvcvcsceces 85,808 53,831 37,618 8,359 185,616 
Ame, TESS crvccacceccvesens 96,935 57,876 46,132 13,177 214,120 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 





ed, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
January 773 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 718 
February 748 842 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 
March ..... .-- 1,802 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 
April 682 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 
MAP ccccese 726 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 
SURG .ccess 1,029 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 
TOY cecvces 978 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 
August 2 459 685 626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 
September 612 661 967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 
October 963 1,022 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 
November 1,262 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 
December 885 1,042 828 1,39 1,463 748 608 1,287 1,204 933 

Totals. 1,521 10,457 10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734° 7 





Totals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
10,896 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 





Yearly average export values of wheat 


Average Export Prices e ; : 
theat ¢ - a6 
export prices of wheat flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ende 














Monthly average ] ¢ Sune $6: 
flour, wheat and corn —, —~ = Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
United States, as reported by the Depart-  ioo7e $6.83 $1.44 $'.81 
ment of Commerce; 7.30 1.55 92 

1927— Fiqur, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu = 1925..... 7.04 1.57 1.26 
February .... $6.70 $1.46 ee, ee 5.11 1.11 .92 
January ...... 6.86 1.45 ee NS 4s 6vieaeas 5.64 1,24 .80 

‘ 6.16 1.34 .65 

1926— . 

December ..... 6.90 1.44 +17 eTrer eerie Baer oar on 
November .... 6.81 1.44 +74 —— 192. eee ee ees . 2. -65 

. . : i A 11.08 2.37 1.60 
Oatenmeh cecons 6.80 1.46 +85 > 336 383 
September 6.58 1.42 95 1918........ 11.19 A -83 
August ....... 6.62 1.45 95 1917......--4-- 7.80 1.98 1.12 
DOE Geek danes 7.09 1.49 88 1916........... 5.69 1.24 -80 
PE vas sngee 7.2 1.47 89 1915..... 5.86 1.28 -80 
MAE Cisse ecees 7.19 1.48 84 1914........ 4.60 95 74 
ee 7.29 1.57 83 1918.......+... 4.66 97 -58 
awe |... wk 7.47 1.60 84 ree ee 4.63 -94 72 
- a, + 99 7 RSENS 4.87 92 56 
PORPGary ...+- 7.63 1.66 92 4 
January 7.39 1.65 91 1910.........-. 5.26 1.02 69 
foie. <i *Eight months. 
piace ive oe 1.52 .89 
November .... 6.90 1.40 -98 Winter Wheat Condition 
October ...... 7.00 1.34 1.00 
September . 7.45 1.58 1.08 Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
August ....... 7.50 1.70 1.25 the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
— 35 ae eT percentage of normal: 
une . ° . 

May 7.84 1.77 1,24 Dec. 1 When 
April anne 6 8.23 1.80 1.32 previous har- 
March ....... 8.39 1.91 1.33 Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 vested 
February ...- 8.20 1.98 1.36 1927.... 81.8 84.5 a aba vag 

eeeeee . 1.76 1.29 1926. 82.7 84.1 84.0 76.5 77.4 
aa sa — 1925.. 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 85.2 

ant 1.61 1.22 1924.. 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
pcan tae eH] 87 116 1923.... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
jane 6.32 161 131 1922.... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
September .... 6.13 1.36 125 1921.... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 177.2 
August 5.85 1.35 1.20 1920.. 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
epee 1.25 1.15 1919 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
a 1.16 ‘90 «=: 1918... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 

: 7 1 92 1917.. 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
ae 18 108 92 1916.... 87.7 788 824 73.2 75.7 
—........ ee 1.06 "94 1915.... 88.3 888 92.9 85.8 84.4 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 1914.. 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
January ..... 5.02 1.08 88 1913 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 

ik Ti 1912 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 

1923— > 
. 1911.. 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
: 85 

eae, nen : +4 101. (1910.... 95.8 808 821 80.0 81.5 
One... : eae 111 101 1909.... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
September .... 5.03 1.12 ‘95 1908.. 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
August ....... 6.15 1.09 199 1907.... 94.1 89.9 82.9 7.4 78.8 
DEE dedcwicsas 5.50 1.18 99 1906.. 94.1 89.1 90.9 2.7 85.6 
DE? avwitun se 5.65 1.24 95 1905 $2.9 91.6 92.5 5 82.7 
eer 5.74 1.24 90 1904.. 86.6 76.5 76.5 7 78.7 
re eee . 5.76 1.35 87 1908.... 99.7 97.3 92.6 2 78.8 
March ........ 5.72 1.30 85 = 1902. 86.7 78.7 76.4 1 77.0 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 = 4901. 97.1 91.7 94.1 8 88.3 
January ...... 5.75 1.28 82 1900 97.1 82.1 88.9 7 80.8 

Yearly average export values of wheat 1899.... 92.6 77.9 76.2 3 65.6 

flour, wheat and corn, by calendar years: 1898. eee 86.7 86.5 8 85.7 
- 9 9 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 1897.. 99.5 81.4 80.2 5 81.2 

1926 $7.0 $1.46 3.86 1896. 81.4 77.1 $2.7 9 75.6 
i> Gad eka 765 172 112 1895.. 89.0 81.4 82.9 1 65.8 
1 owis cos ee 1.43 ‘97-1894 91.5 86.7 81.4 2 83.9 
CR pe 5.40 1.18 87 1893 87.4 77.4 75.4 5 77.7 
oad scks vs 5.68 1.25 -70 1892 85.3 81.2 84.0 3 89.6 
SOs kcenées ove a 1.54 -72 1891. 98.4 96.9 97.9 6 96.2 
TSR Ae 11.30 2.73 1.48 1890 95.3 81.0 80.0 1 76.2 








Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of 


houses of the 
destination and 
Aug. 1, 


1926, to 


Canadian 
and wheat flour from Atlantic 
United States, 


in-transit 
Coast custom 


wheat 


by countries of 


from 


as reported 


by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Comm 
To— 
Argentine 

Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Cesta Rica 
CUBR cecssecses 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark & Far 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 

Egypt 
Esthonia 
4 


POE doce neoscse 
French Africa os 
French Guiana ..... 
French West Indies.... 


Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece .... 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Irish Free 
Italy 
Jugoslavia 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania ... 
Mexico 
Morocco 
Netherlands ... 
Dutch Guiana 
Dutch West Ind 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru 
Poland, Danzig 
Azores & Madei 
Portugal 

Portuguese 


Russia (Europe) 
BOOIR .ccccnecer 
Spanish Africa 
Canary Islands 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey (Europe 
Virgin Islands 

Philippines 
Venezuela 


United Kingdom ..... 
British South Africa.... 
Algeria and Tunis .. 

British West Africa.... 2 
British East Africa.. . 
Mermude ..cess. 

British India 

British Guiana : 


Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad, Tobage 
Other 
Malta, ete. 
Newfoundland 
Palestine 
Syria 

Canada 


WON. 65.e<00% 
Canadian whe 
ments through 


Atlantic 
to Feb. 28, 


From— 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Portland 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Norfolk 


Totals ... es 


British W. 


by seaboard ports, 
Feb. 28, 1927, 
erce: 
Wheat, 
bus 


ao 


oe Islds. 





948,534 


9,312 
37,333 


... 1,248,334 


8,16 


55,461 


ea 245,000 


27,350 


-+. 6,858,411 


ra Islds. 


Africa 


) 


Pes 


sat and 


the 


seaboard po 


1927: 


t 


8,000 


65,274 


5,959 





..-67,416,604 


various 


rts from 


wi 


wheat 


Aug. 


neat, 


bus 
- 41,731,032 


12,029,358 


4,240,801 


6,982,150 
1,878,190 


555,073 


.67,416,604 





Minneapolis—Flour Output 


Minneapolis fi 
crop years, in 





1926-27 
Sept. 1,216,076 
Oct.. 1,265,346 
Nov.. 918,282 
Dec.. 943,941 
Jan.. 817,038 
Feb.. 776,112 
Mch. 912,578 
FBT ee 
May. 
Se 
es. 8 seen he 
eh sen ows 


our 


output 1 
barrels: 


flour 
United 
1, 


2,045,995 


Flour, 
bbls 

171 
2,228 
629 
403 
124,056 
1,675 
331 


230,006 
1,297 
18,685 
295 
414 
1,043 
15,001 
29,186 





2,045,995 


ship- 
States 
1926, 


Flour, 
bbls 


,356,567 


52,923 
383,93 

35,902 
216,669 





and Exports 


»y months 


and 


1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 
1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 
1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 
1,040,831 836,285 864,370 
1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 

851,476 932,693 996,064 
1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 

787,631 700,994 821,874 

866,200 709,476 927,653 

923,519 863,341 911,202 

938,068 1,078,862 935,320 

952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 





Yr.*6,849,373 1 


Minneapolis 


1926-27 192 


2,463, 


798 10,969,152 12,191,411 


direct foreign 








shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


5-26 1924-25 1923-24 


6,624 22,647 3,910 
10,070 49,419 9,805 
6,161 25,647 6,500 
9,863 36,158 5,240 
5,803 16,821 8,279 
7,565 25,037 6,527 
10,185 23,253 8,343 
7,436 9,264 8,850 
4,483 12,062 11,556 
8,307 6,336 13,300 
11,005 12,555 12,093 
12,433 9,012 12,619 





September ... 11,010 
oo 11,190 
November ... 17,940 
December 9,964 
January ..... 6,868 
February . 5,876 
a eee 11,042 
Se eee 
Saree ere 
ree 
Pe Viewers 
peer 

BOOP scciss *73,890 

*Seven months. 


99,935 248,211 107,022 


United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
ra 123,274,000 9,536,000 
BOE se «s 63,189,000 9,542,000 
Fe 195,490,000 13,896,000 
SNE i 64 0h oe 6ice 78,793,034 17,252,620 
Se 154,950,971 14,882,714 
es 208,321,091 15,796,824 
eae 293,267,637 16,181,234 
Sy seaceuenes 122,430,724 21,651,261 
i. Sere 178,582,673 24,181,979 
eae 34,118,853 21,879,951 
Saree 149,831,427 11,942,778 
a Seer 173,274,015 15,520,669 
DLs coaseeee 259,642,533 16,182,765 
eee 92,393,775 11,821,461 
Se 91,602,974 11,394,805 
Sere 30,160,212 11,006,487 
ere! 23,729,302 10,129,435 
DNGeeve<casue 46,679,876 9,040,987 
Sh S+e0ee cane 66,923,244 10,521,161 
ee 100,371,057 13,927,247 
OO ee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
DS ctv eeesses 34,973,291 13,919,048 
eer 4,394,402 8,826,335 
A 44,230,169 16,999,432 
6 a Wicket 114,181,420 19,716,484 
eer 154,856,000 17,759,000 
a Ee 132,061,000 18,651,000 
Se 101,950,000 18,699,000 
| rT 139,433,000 18,486,000 
., era 148,231,000 15,350,000 
4 Eee 79,562,000 14,570,000 
eee 60,650,000 14,621,000 
eee 76,103,000 15,269,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ee 11,217 11,610 3,330 6,905 
BOSG..:..0¢ 89,388 23,137 30,975 12,505 
See 23,653 8,460 10,874 49,909 
ee 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
BS én 6-0 18,501 93,146 18,790 60,227 
.. Saree 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
Fae 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
eee 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
a See 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
BS 66 94-80 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
rer 16,381 64,72 88,944 13,260 
ee 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,582 
a, SEE 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
See 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
Pee 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
oo Sere 2,585 40,039 2,172 5 
.. Sere 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
_.. See 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
nn eee 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
ee 4,349 62,445 1,158 2,419 
— es 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
_, See 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
Cn Oe 10,661 88,807 6,479 1 
i ee 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
ne Oe 8,42 74,833 4,613 5,422 
8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
| ree 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
Eee 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
cc SEE 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
... re 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
sf See 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
1896 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
eee 1,563 27,691 570 9 





*Eight months. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of 
William and Port Arthur 
and 1925, to March 381, 
bushels: 


grain at Fort 
from Aug. 1, 1926 
1927 and 1926, in 


RECEIPTS 
1926-27 


206,049,399 


1925-26 
222,795,104 
23,619,219 
28,643,091 


Wheat 
CORED oc cee 
Barley 








Flaxseed 3,746,136 
mee seeeas 3,823,573 
Corn 23,931 


By lake— 


Barley 





22,229,451 
9 





Oats 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Rye 








Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
(bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in December, 
1926, and January, 1927, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


Exports of corn 


December January 


oo, ee eee coms 4 
Pee. RUPP OMOO. oc ec ccewcerd cae : 6 Ss 
ED Saw 6.Gai ba sig sw eas ‘ ‘ 6 10 
, 2, Aer ; 100 61 
ks Pe esse 43 34 
ORES TE ee ee “Dias ae 7 
eer os 71 
New Orleans 302 374 
EAE PORE eee 1 1 
eee re ere ee 3 2 
TS SRT ere 2 4 
San Francisco ..... 1 
IY 4% 4059.4 no ce 6 9-4-0840 12 7 
EPPO ee ere oe 68 50 
Duluth-Superior ............. ae 1 
EE TES ere 744 1,101 
EE Shieh das 35 00 buathcw es 4:44 390 ee 
ae Pe ee eee ere ee 1 
WED neces ccweseecesees 1,693 1,736 
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CHINA’S TRADE SOUGHT 
BY JAPANESE MILLS 


War Along Yangtze River Paralyzes Chinese 
Milling Industry—Nippon and Nisshin 
Interests Compete for Business 


Toxyo, Japan, March 30.—Firmness 
prevails in flour quotations. The price 
improvement is caused, not only by sea- 
sonal demand but by the falling stocks 
in the Kwanto district, the largest con- 
suming center. The production restric- 
tion is responsible for the shortage of 
stocks. 

The Nippon Seifun Kaisha and the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha have made un- 
natural efforts to increase their exports, 
even at losing terms, to counteract the 
depression of the market price, and the 
present low stocks are traceable to this. 

The Nisshin interests have contracted 
the shipment abroad of about 100,000 
sacks of flour through the medium of the 
Mitsubishi Trading Co. The Nippon 
company has entered into contracts with 
flour merchants in China and Man- 
churia for the shipment of 50,000 sacks 
through the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

The war situation along the Yangtze 
River is paralyzing the milling industry. 
Demand for Japanese products is heavy, 
and these two companies are competing 
to secure large orders from China. The 
Nippon company has contracted the im- 
port of 10,000 tons wheat from Canada 
and Australia for delivery in April, May 
and June through the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. The first consignment is due in 
Kobe soon. 

M. MarvuyaMa. 





CONDITIONS IN JUGOSLAVIA 

Betorape, JuGcostavia, March 29.—The 
growing crops have passed through the 
winter well, and the agricultural situa- 
tion is considered quite satisfactory. 
About 40 per cent of the wheat crop sur- 
plus has been exported, and visible sup- 
plies are scanty. Corn is playing an im- 
portant part in the cereal export, the 
price having been affected by the short 
crop and the scanty supplies in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and southern Germany. 

Owing to a big advance in the leu cur- 
rency, Roumanian corn has not been able 
to compete with Jugoslavian. However, 
the situation has changed; a very con- 
siderable portion of the corn surplus has 
been exported, and the remainder of the 
crop is wanted for home consumption. 
The price, therefore, is likely to remain 
steady. 

Owing to the limited grinding activity 
of mills, there is a scarcity of bread 
flours and brans. 

Owing to considerable wheat exports 
into Czechoslovakia, the home supplies 
have largely decreased, and wheat prices 
are steady. 





DEATH OF A LIVERPOOL VETERAN 

Laverpoot, Enc., March 28.—The death 
occurred on March 20 of Mark Wilkin- 
son, who for many years was secretary 
of the milling firm of Joseph Appleby 
& Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, and who was 
held in high regard by the Liverpool 
trade. He died suddenly on his return 
home from a Masonic service. He was 
76 years of age, and had retired from 
active business about a year ago. The 
funeral took place at Ormskirk Parish 
Church. 





VISITORS IN LONDON 
Lonpon, Enea., March 31.—W. C. Dun- 
can, New York manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, reached 
London a few days ago. Mr. Duncan 


The Art of Living 


Lonpon, Ene., March 31.—At a congress held by the National Union of 
University Students at Bristol recently, Miss Margaret Bondfield, a labor 
member of Parliament, gave a clever and interesting address on the art of 


living from the point of view of the industrial world. 
She very ably presented her ideas as to the way to get 
She emphasized the necessity of the motive of trade and 


eloquent speaker. 
the best out of life. 


Miss Bondfield is an 


industry being taken from the sordid basis of individual gain and placed 


on the higher plane of public service. 


In her opinion, industry should be 


decentralized by removing it into the country, and her plea was to urbanize 
the country and ruralize the town, claiming that the interdependence of trade, 


industry and agriculture ought to be recognized. 
It was altogether wrong that two thirds of a 


was shamefully squandered. 


person’s existence should be spent in gaining a living. 


She considered that life 


There ought to be 


leisure for development in other directions, and she held that it was through 


trade-unions that this larger spirit would ultimately be developed. 


Mrs. 


Aster, who spoke after Miss Bondfield on the same subject, considered the 
subject from the intellectual and spiritual standpoint. 








will probably remain in England for 
about a month, and will make a tour 
of the continental markets before re- 
turning home. 

Carl J. Holmen, of Léken & Co., A/S, 
importer, Oslo, arrived in London last 
week from America and Canada, where 
he made an extended tour in the inter- 
ests of his firm. After spending a few 
days in London he continued his jour- 
ney homeward. 

M. F. Tiernan, president of the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
is in London and expects to remain here 
for a couple of weeks. He is accom- 


panied by Mrs. Tiernan. His firm main- 
tains a London office in charge of Dr. 
H. K. Parker, at 16 Water Lane. Mr. 
Tiernan and Dr. Parker visited this of- 
fice last week. 

A number of visitors, at present or 
formerly connected with the American 
milling trade, are expected to arrive in 
London during the next two weeks. 
Among them are Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Plant, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Harvey, Minneapolis, and their daugh- 
ter; Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Shafer, Omaha, 
Neb; Mr. and Mrs. Victor Newcomb, 
New York. 








Development of Air Mail Aids in Linking 
Up the World 


By L. F. Broekman 


of The Northwestern Miller has 

news which it is very anxious 
should appear in an early issue of the 
paper, and some months ago it was sug- 
gested by headquarters that the dis- 
patch of such copy could be expedited by 
its being sent by ordinary mail to New 
York and thence by air mail. For this 
purpose a supply of special American 
air mail stamps was sent, with instruc- 
tions to attach these stamps to the letter 
or package for which quick delivery 
was required and to mark it: “By Air 
Mail from New York.” 

This was done several times without 
anything happening except that which 
was desired, viz., the early delivery of 
the mail package. Then one day another 
such package was sent off, tastefully dec- 
orated with the large blue American air 
mail stamps and the little brown English 
stamp in the right hand corner. On 
the day after it was posted the foreign 
department of the London general post 
office telephoned the information that the 
American stamps attached to our pack- 
age were not available for dispatch from 
this side, and must be exchanged for 
English stamps. We were courteously 
invited to go to the post office and make 
the necessary exchange; otherwise the 
recipient would have to pay double the 
fee. The charge for dispatch by air 
mail from New York to any destination 
on the American continent is 11d per oz 
additional to the ordinary postage fee 
of 1%d. In America there is a special 
air mail stamp, but in England ordinary 
stamps are used. 

On arrival at the general post office 
a climb up several flights of stone stairs 
brought one to the foreign department, 
a hive of industry. Long rows of men 
sat at tables above which was a honey- 
comb of pigeon holes, tabulated for the 


OCR the London office 


various destinations. These men were 
rapidly sorting out great bundles of mail, 
carried to them from huge baskets. The 
official required was not there, and while 
waiting for him an opportunity occurred 
to look around. 

It was the air mail department. It 
was divided up into sections, labeled 
with the names of practically every coun- 
try in the world. Some of the larger 
countries were subdivided into east and 
west, and in the case of the leading Euro- 
pean countries, into cities. For in- 
stance, a large section was set aside 
for Paris. It was a striking illustration 
of the important part transport by air 
now takes in modern life, and the rapid- 
ity with which it is possible to communi- 
cate from one end of the world to the 
other. Less than 100 years ago it took 
a week for a letter to go from London 
to Glasgow, being conveyed thither by 
stage coach. In due time the steam en- 
gine ousted the stage coach, and now 
the steam engine is in large measure be- 
ing superseded by aircraft and motor 
transport. Even in the desert the motor 
is gradually pushing out the camel, which 
has hitherto had no competitor down the 
long ages. On a desk in the department 
was a package addressed to Busrah, 
Arabia. On it was stamped: “By desert 
motor route,” for which, evidently, an 
extra fee was paid, but the quicker de- 
livery which it secured made it well 
worth while. 

The linking up of the world goes on. 
Within the last few weeks a new air 
route from Cairo to northwestern India 
has been opened, and with speedier tele- 
graphing, intercommunication by tele- 
phone across the world and rapid trans- 
port, the cause of commerce and indus- 
try should be greatly advanced, while 
nations should be drawn into closer ties 
of unity and concord. 
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HUNGARIAN MILLING 
OUTLOOK STILL DARK 


Disparity Between Czechoslovakia’s Duties 
on Wheat and Flour Makes That Coun- 
try’s Markets Inaccessible. 


Buparest, Huncary, March 29.—The 
endiess negotiations between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia to arrive at a rea- 
sonable commercial treaty are at last 
finished. The disparity which exists be- 
tweeen the Czechoslovakian import duty 
on wheat, 89c, and on flour, $2.08, per 
220 lbs, is so disproportionate that it 
cannot be counterbalanced by anything 
Hungarian exporting mills can do, and 
therefore it is obvious that they will 
be unable to compete with the Czecho- 
slovakian mills which are so well pro- 
tected by their government. 

While in 1924 the wheat exported by 
Hungary into Czechoslovakia amounted 
to less than one half of the flour exports, 
the contrary is now the case. 

The decline in Hungarian flour ex- 
ports is likely to make further progress, 
because the commercial situation of Bo- 
hemian mills has greatly improved, 
owing to the introduction of the Ger- 
man custom warrant system (Einfuhr- 
scheine), which has the effect of an ex- 
port bounty and creates keen competi- 
tion in the neighboring markets. Czecho- 
slovakian mills, even in the case of ex- 
porting the lowest grades for cattle food, 
are authorized to import, duty free, 133 
units of foreign wheat against 100 units 
of cattle food exported. The Czecho- 
slovakian and the Austrian markets are 
now practically inaccessible to Hunga- 
rian mills. 


FARM PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Owing to the efficacious protection af- 
forded to the farmers of Czechoslovakia 
by the custom policy of their govern- 
ment, the agricultural production of this 
country is steadily increasing. This de- 
velopment is the more significant as in 
1920-25 the areas and crop yields in 
Jugoslavia and Roumania declined, owing 
to the detrimental effects of agrarian re- 
form. This reform consists of many 
large estates being parceled out and. al- 
lotted to small holders and peasants who 
lack the necessary agricultural imple- 
ments and training. For instance, the 
area cultivated in Roumania in the au- 
tumn of 1926 showed a decrease of 536,- 
615 hectares, compared with that of 
1925. 


MILL SHARES DECLINE 


Owing to the plight of Hungarian mills 
and the unfavorable prospects of fu- 
ture business, mill shares on the Buda- 
pest Exchange are declining in price. 
In fact, those of several Budapest mills 
have sunk below their nominal value. 
The unfavorable commercial treaty con- 
cluded with Czechoslovakia is another 
heavy blow for Hungarian mills, which 
are at a loss how to find new markets 
to replace the old ones. Only the Hun- 
garia Steam Mills, belonging to the 
Ungarische Allgemeine Creditbank, and 
the Borsod-Miskole Steam Mills, have 
obtained relatively satisfactory results. 

The wheat crop has been overestimat- 
ed. The actual wheat supplies are likely 
to be totally exhausted before the new 
crop is harvested. Therefore, wheat 
prices are steadily maintained. 

The rye market is firmer, that from 
Hungary being in brisk demand by 
southern Germany and Italy, owing to 
the poor crops in most European coun- 
tries. 

Bené Scuwarz. 
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SURVEY MADE OF IMPORTS 
TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Guascow, Scottanp, March 27.—An 
official survey of the first half of the 
current cereal year, i.e., the six months 
ended Feb. 28, has just been published. 
It shows the importations of wheat and 
flour into England and Scotland for the 
period Sept. 1-Feb. 28 to be as follows: 
wheat 2,343,000 tons and flour 287,000, 
compared with 2,531,000 and 210,000, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Thus imports of flour are larger than 
those of last year, but less than during 
the corresponding six months of 1924-25. 
In that period wheat imports totaled 
2,721,000 tons and flour imports 297,000. 
This diminution suggests either a decline 
in bread consumption or a slower move- 
ment of importation of requirements for 
the full cereal year. Bakers probably 
would confirm the suggestion that the 
bread consumption has fallen since the 
winter of 1924-25. 

A prominent feature of the wheat im- 
ports is the small quantity received from 
Argentina, 45,000 tons, compared with 
227,000 from the same source in the same 
six months of the preceding cereal half 
year. All the more important sources 
have sent more flour to this country than 
in the first half of last season. The 
largest increase has been from the Unit- 
ed States, the export figure of which 
increased from 47,000 tons to 94,000. 
But this is much below the 132,000 tons 
received from the same source in the six 
months ending February, 1925. Canada 
supplied 146,000 tons flour, 20,000 more 
than in the first half of last season, 
while Australian flour at 22,000 tons 
and Argentine at 17,000 were higher by 
8,000 and 5,000, respectively. 





OATMEAL IN IRELAND 
Bewrast, Iretanp, March 28.—There 
have been considerable quantities of Ger- 
man rolled oats sold here recently, at 
38s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. Importers are 
glad to get these German oats as a 
means of keeping their connection, but 
the quality has not altogether given sat- 
isfaction. Some millers have shipped 
good stuff, but others have not. Mer- 
chants in general, especially in the north 
of Ireland, will be glad when American 
and Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats 
are once again on a competitive basis, 
for they hold the field for quality and in 

giving real satisfaction to buyers. 





BELFAST BREAD PRICES 

Betrast, IRELAND, March 28.—For the 
last six months the price of bread in 
Belfast has been 10d per 4-lb loaf. A 
tender, however, recently made to the 
Belfast board of guardians and accept- 
ed, was at the rate of 13s 2d per 114 
Ibs, which works out at about 642d per 
4-lb loaf. It is possible that the bread 
will not be of quite such good quality as 
that offered to the public but, neverthe- 
less, the difference in price is somewhat 
staggering, and confirms the bearish view 
of the market that has recently been 
taken by bakers in general. 





DANUBE GRAIN CONTRACT 

Bupapest, Huncary, March 29.—On 
April 6 and 7 an international meeting 
of representatives from various produce 
exchanges will take place in Vienna. 
The chief matters for consideration will 
be the so-called Danube grain contract 
and the foundation of a permanent com- 
mittee of central and southeastern Euro- 
pean produce exchanges at Vienna, 
which will greatly contribute to a rea- 
sonable collaboration in grain, by fixing 
uniform rules valid in the import and 
export trade. 





CANADA’S FARMING FUTURE 

Lonpon, Enca., March 31.—An_ ad- 
dress was recently given to the Unionist 
agricultural committee of the House of 
Commons on the subject of wheat pools, 
by Herbert Greenfield, ex-premier of 
Alberta, who is on a visit to this country. 

One of the chief objects of the ad- 
dress was to stimulate interest among 
Britishers in emigration to Canada. Mr. 
Greenfield emigrated in his youth, and 
by hard work and perseverance has risen 
to his high position. His account of the 





origin, development and efficiency of the 
pool system was listened to with marked 
interest, and his hearers were much im- 
pressed by all he had to tell them. 

Mr. Greenfield claimed that wheat or 
cereals alone could not bring success to 
Canadian farming, but that there also 
must be cattle rearing and dairy farm- 
ing. He said, however, that there is no 
question that wheat production will con- 
tinue to be the dominant industry of 
Canada for many years. 





INCREASE IS INDICATED 
IN BRITISH FLOUR OUTPUT 


A survey recently made of the 1924 
production in English mills shows that, 
while the output of flour and offals in 
that year exceeded that of 1907 by 422,- 
299 tons, the value in the former year 
was £34,268,000 greater than in 1907. 
The census indicates the increases which 
have occurred in the cost of manufac- 
ture. Exports have increased and im- 
ports decreased. The number of per- 
sons employed in the milling trades in 
1924 was 3,018 more than in 1907. 





FRANCE BELIEVED PLANNING 
DEBT PAYMENT TO ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Ene.,. March 31.—A_ great 
deal of interest and speculation has been 
aroused by the recent visits of the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France to the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. It is be- 
lieved that there is some scheme afoot 
for the immediate repayment of the 
whole of the outstanding debt of France 
to England in exchange for the gold 
held by England as security. This debt 
was fixed by agreement in 1923 at £55,- 
000,000, and the deposit of gold was re- 
duced to £18,350,615. 

According to the terms of this agree- 
ment, the debt was to be paid off by 
yearly installments varying from £5,- 
000,000 to £15,000,000, and the gold was 
to be refunded progressively, beginning 
on May 31, 1928. Since the agreement 
was made the debt has been reduced to 
£33,000,000. 

During the last few months the Bank 
of France has been able to purchase 
large supplies of foreign currency, and 
the outcome is the proposal to pay off 
the entire debt and recover the gold held 
by England. This would help to bring 
about the necessary consolidation for 
the stabilization of the franc, toward 
which end Mr. Poincare is working un- 
ceasingly. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, 
in sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 
origin: 


-—Week ending 
Mch. 25 Mch. 18 Mch. 26 





United States 1927 1927 1926 
MUIBRUS sc ccicwaes 6,040 2,650 7,950 
eee oeee eees TTT: 

Canada—Atlantiec .. 12,850 3,500 5,875 
POGOe scdecessee 666s vr eves 

AMEGPRIEE. « 66-06 k +008 11,333 4,492 12,838 

es i oes eeee 4,259 1,953 

COMtiINGMt ..ncscsece 194 686 791 

CORMEWIED sccvecace 3,800 1,992 800 


Canada has been one of the most suc- 
cessful nations in the building of post- 
war trade, according to the national 
foreign trade council. Its foreign trade 
increased 85 per cent in 1925 compared 
with 1923, the total for 1925 being $394,- 
000,000. 





} THE “LOST BREAD” OF SPAIN 
An Associated Press dispatch 
from Malaga, Spain, contains the 
information that that country’s 
“lost bread” has been discovered 
in the recipes of an old monastery, 
and now is all the rage as a table 
delicacy. It is a sort of fritter 
with a cinnamon flavor, the report | 
says. The recipe reads: “Cut or- 
dinary white bread into fingers, 
and pour over them the yolk of 
one egg beaten up in a glass of 
malaga wine. Dip the soaked 
strips in beaten egg, and fry to a 
golden brown in deep boiling lard. 
| Drain well, and sprinkle with cin- 
namon and sugar.” 
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A LOT OF BOLOGNA SANDWICH 

“I'd like a bologna sandwich on rye 
bread with plenty of mustard,” I said to 
the girl behind the counter. 

“A bologna sandwich!” she exclaimed, 
giving me a withering look. “A bologna 
sandwich!” 

Her cry attracted the frock-coated 
manager, who hastened up and asked 
what I desired. 

“I want a bologna sandwich,” I an- 
swered, 

“But my dear sir,” he said, “I do not 
understand. Now, if you cared to try 
our Special Extra Special, which is a 
combination of turkey, cold slaw, Rus- 
sian dressing, Swiss cheese, peanut but- 
ter and calf’s-foot jelly, I would under- 
stand—but a bologna sandwich!” He 
shuddered. 

“I want a bologna sandwich on rye 
bread,” I persisted. 

In a few minutes the president of the 
company rushed up. “What can I do 
for you?” he inquired, bowing low, like 
Adolphe Menjou. 

When I told him what I wanted he as- 
sumed an expression of quiet dignity 
mingled with outraged professional 
pride, and asked me to lower my voice. 

“Why not try our Superlative Supreme 
Special, which is a beautiful and inspired 
blend of roast duck, Canadian venison, 
wild hare, Long Island pheasant and 
Swiss gruyére cheese in three toasted 
decks, the whole smothered in Russian 
dressing?” he asked me. 

“Because I want a bologna sandwich 
on rye bread.” 

Then I knew I had spoken too hastily, 
for a tear welled up in the president’s 
right eye and that culinary dignitary 
was led away by his manager, sobbing. 
As they turned the corner of the store, 
they both looked back at me reprovingly. 
Well, I decided to make the best of it 
and learn to like these new fangled 
dishes. I looked at the menu. 

“Give me your Excello Peerless Spe- 
cial Sandwich,” I said to the girl. 

A minute later my teeth sank into 
it and I uttered a shrill cry of delight— 

It was a bologna sandwich !—A. L. L., 
in Judge. 

* * 
ALL THERE WAS TO KNOW 

“Is this a speedometer?” she asked, 
as she tapped on the glass which cov- 
ered that instrument. 

“Yes, dear,” I replied in a sweet, gen- 
tle voice. 

“Don’t they call this the dash light?” 
she queried, fingering the ‘little nickel 
plated illuminator. 

“Yes, honey,” my words floated out 
softly as before. 

“And this is the cut-off?” she inquired. 

“Yes, Toodles,” as I took my foot off 
the accelerator. Not more than 200 feet 
away our course was blocked by a fast 
moving train. 

“But what on earth is this funny look- 
ing pedal?” she said in a curious tone, as 

she gave the accelerator a vigorous push 
with her dainty foot. 

“This, sweetheart, is heaven,” I said in 
a soft, celestial voice, as I picked up a 
gold harp and flew away.—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 
THE BUSINESS INSTINCT 


An old Lancashire miller, noted for 
his keenness in financial matters, was in 
a boat endeavoring to cross the stream 
which drove his mill. The stream was 
flooded, and he was taken past the point 
at which he wished to land. Later, still 
dogged by misfortune, the boat upset. 

His wife, realizing the danger, ran 
along the side of the stream, crying for 
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help in a pitiful voice; when, to her 
amazement, she was suddenly brought 
to a standstill by her husband yelling 
out: “If I’m drowned, Molly, dunnot 
forget that flour’s gone up a quarter a 
sack !” 

* * 

“Mother,” said little Mabel, “do mis- 
sionaries go to heaven?” 

“Why, or course, dear?” 

“Do cannibals?” 

“No, I'm afraid they don’t!” 

“But, mother,” the little girl insisted, 
“if a cannibal eats a missionary he'll 
have to go, won’t he?”—Ewchange. 

* * 

The Minister's Wife: “The new cook 
left this morning, the one you said the 
Lord must have sent.” 

The Minister: “Well, dear, the Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.”—Ez- 
change. 

+ * 

Druggist: “Tll wait on the customer. 
What does he want?” 

Pharmacist: “Three fluid ounces of 
chocolate with.marshmallow pill, and ten 
grains of pulverized peanuts between two 
slices of rye bread moistened with five 
minims of mayonnaise.”—Life. 





Answers to Questions About the 
Milling Business 


Quiz No. 1 

1, (a) 107,440,900 bbls. (b) 18,966- 
000 bbls. : 

2. United 
Cuba. 

83. (a) 280 lbs. (b) 140 lbs. 

4. 15 per cent by the vacuum oven 
method. 

5. (a) 42c bu. (b) $1.04 per 100 Ibs. 

6. Argentina. 

7. Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Montreal. 

8. (a) Free on board. (b) Free of 
particular average. (c) Cost and freight. 

9. (a) Sydney Anderson. (b) J. J. 
Page. (c) H. C. Veatch. 

10. 60, 56, 32, 56, 56. 

1l. (a) 100 lbs. (b) 112 Ibs. 

12. Kansas, 


Kingdom, Netherlands, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








An Exceptional Opportunity 


If you can show a real record of 
accomplishments in New York state 
and have a good following in the 
territory—if you are capable, ener- 
getic and open for an A No. 1 
proposition, a large milling organ- 
ization offering spring and winter 
wheat, also durum and rye prod- 
ucts, would like to correspond with 
you. Liberal salary and commission 
arrangement which will adequately 
compensate you for all business 


done. Fair established trade with 
excellent opportunity of develop- 
ment. Applications treated confi- 


dentially and only those giving com- 
plete details first letter will be con- 
sidered. Address 1121, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Greater New York District, to sell carlot 
trade only for 6,000-bbl spring and rye 
mill; salary, expenses and bonus; give 
past experience, qualifications and refer- 
ences. Address “F,"’ care Northwestern 

Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New York, 


Western Pennsylvania 
Representative 


An aggressive organization offer- 
ing full line of quality flours at 
fair prices wants an energetic busi- 
ness-getter for this territory. If you 
have a good sales record, a follow- 
ing, and want to make a profitable 
connection, address 1122, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Give complete details first letter. 
Our salesmen are aware of this ad- 


vertisement. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 

A well-known southern Minnesota 
mill is in the market for a few 
good salesmen and brokerage con- 
nections in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Ohio and Michigan. Will make lib- 
eral propositions to the right parties. 
Address 1123, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 

3,000-bbl mill, centrally located, 
grinding hard and soft wheat, has 
opening for salesman in Indiana, Ap- 
plicants must have acquaintance 
with trade in that territory. State 
qualifications and references, which 
will be held strictly confidential. 
Address Box 500, care Northwestern 
Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
Large southwestern mill grinding 
hard and soft wheat has opening 
in Pennsylvania. No applications 
considered that do not have ac- 
quaintance and following with the 
trade of that state. Give your ref- 
erences and qualifications, which 
will be treated strictly confidential. 
Good opportunity for right man. 
Address box 1000-1119, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 








NEW ENGLAND BROKER 


is desired by New York State mill 
grinding fancy spring and New York 
State flours. Address 1114-K, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN DESIRES CON- 
nection with New York flour firm on com- 
mission basis. Address 1112-S, care North- 
western Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. : 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 TO 
600 bbls or second in larger; 48 years 
old; 21 years’ experience; references and 
other information on request. Address J. 
F. Becksted, New London, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN TO COVER THE 
baking trade in the Pittsburgh territory; 
have had a good many years’ experience 
selling to the car lot as well as the ware- 
house trade. Address 1118, care North- 
western. Miller, Minneapolis. 





A GRADUATE CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS’ 
experience as a cereal chemist, bakery en- 
gineer, and in flour sales and bakery 
service work, desires a position which of- 
fers good possibilities. Address 1117, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD-MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT —A 
lifetime of practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat mills up to 5,000 bbls; guar- 
antee improvement on plant and a high 
quality product; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 505, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with good flour mill; 12 years’ expe- 
rience with one firm; highest references; 
previous experience in baking business; 
has own following and well established 
trade in Michigan. Address 1102, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BY CHEMIST WITH SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
competent and capable of taking charge 
of laboratory, also bakeshop experience; 
able to assist bakers with their problems; 
best of recommendations from past em- 
ployers; available on short notice. Ad- 
dress 1107, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


YOUNG MAN OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as sales manager, branch manager and 
salesman, for well-known flour mill, would 
like to hear from company seeking man 
as branch manager or for sales manager 
work; I am now employed as sales man- 
ager in another line of work but desire 
to return to the flour business. Address 
1120, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from business. Ap- 
ply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—75 H.-P. WAGNER 3 PHASE, 
60 cycle, slip ring motor, 220 volts, 850 
r.p.m., ineluding Cutler-Hammer Dunn 
controller, resistance, circuit breakers, 
rails and pulley; in perfect running order. 
Price $425, f.0.b mill, at Lindstrom, 
Minn. 





MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT A 
considerable sacrifice complete equipment 
for a 600-bbl practically new Wolf, late 
style mill, complete with motors, experi- 
mental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on board 
cars or delivered to your station. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 56501 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—2 ALLIS-CHAL- 
mers 50 h.-p. motors; 1 Williams pulveriz- 
er; 1 Barnard & Leas roller mill; 1 Eure- 
ka cracked corn separator; 1 Monitor No. 
5 dustless corn separator; steel conveyor, 
12 in. by 12 ft; 2 bucket elevators; Cyclone 
dust collector; 1 5-bu Richardson auto- 
matic scale; No. 5 Invincible oat clipper; 
1 time recording clock; 1 swing saw; 1 
Remington posting machine; 1 Elliott ad- 
dressograph; 1 multigraph, complete; 1 
tag addressing machine. Diamond Mills, 
Evansville, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR A CEREAL 
laboratory; prices must be _ reasonable. 
Address 1116, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


WELLs-DickEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 











SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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500-Bbl Mill for Sale 


We contemplate retiring from the milling business in which we have 
been successfully engaged for many years. 
to continue the business and we wish to close the estate. 
well-known brands on which we have an established domestic and export 


business. 


The mill is on a main east and west trunk line in northern Indiana, 
well located for originating wheat and moving flour to central, eastern 


and southeastern markets. 


Most all our business has been in car lot deliveries, but a good local 
and sectional business could be developed in less than car lots. This is a 
good opportunity for some one having a knowledge of milling who wants 


to get into business for himself. 


Address “Indiana Mill,” 1081, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 


Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


There is nobody in the family 
We have some 











LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES) 








Half a Centur 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


ill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 


vator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Oe errr 


Capital Deposited in U. S..........ccccccccccece 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











200,000 
883, 109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








INSURANCE 


AGAINST 


ALL RISKS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 











CHARLES W.SExTON COMPANY 
Insurance—since1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Seneca Jones & Son 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
HAMILTON, CANADA 
Our clients have the benefit of our forty- 
eight years’ experience specializing in 
flouring mill and grain insurance. 


























, 1927 
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— Our Ovden Mi es Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
= S' bord and soft Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
is a wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. a Specialty 
ants Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 
Jhio solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
ee a" aoe WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 
Mills at Los Angeles 7 \ 
"Kan nce GLOBE MILLS 


AJ 


Ogden 
San Diego 


Sacramento 








Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 











Northern Flour Mills Company 


Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


S GRAIN PRODUCTS 


& We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 


Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


Cable Address: “NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrel 
a a FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


All Standard Codes 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 


COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Muters or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anv Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 

















CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:'"CENTENNIAL” 


Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 


Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 





ISK . : 








PARR TERMINAL CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Water Front 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 


in) 


Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 


Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 


ve $i [rect S) 
BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 
— & SEWING TWINE \ 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 


ake || ss 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WAsHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 
We are located in the best soft wheat 


fork belt in th 1d and mak ialt Millers of 
0 po neared BISCUIT ana PASTRY FLOUR 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 











Flour Mill Appraisers Wenie+ Coats & Burchard Co. 


specialty of 
Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


a 








CHIRE ‘PROOF PILL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 
on 
ein OCCI DENT TER InAT Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, iene. - Lyceum BLpc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 






GRAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT DULUTH.MINN. 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 





AAA 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barre ts Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 


WH 


Wi 


Highest Quality 


Eastern Sales Office: 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Boarp or Trape Buripine 


MONTREAL 
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= 5 Cable Address: ‘‘RosinHoop”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition = 
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Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. =a — ne CE 5 

















Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 
Our Specialty— 


53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








If you want a new flour brand or wish one of 
your present brands redesigned, let us solve 
7 your problem. For this purpose we maintain 

We specialize on Manitoba Aly cello the Bemis Art Service Department, whose work 
Spring Patent under brand is solely confined to originating and designing 
And a fifty-fifty blended brands. 


high patent for general 
household use under brand Sunbeam 














Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 























snglve Pier ee Sanne . Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
| BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. 
JUTE, BU J 
B. H. MUIRHEAD PAPER B tory P epee 4 Pfeffer Milling Company 


EXPORTER 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 
“HeapMuirR” ‘Toronto, CANADA 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


CO. LTD. 





Winnipeg Manitoba 
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OR over 70 years the name of GOLDIE has 
been the standard in the Flour world, as 
millers of highest quality Canadian Flour. 


Our years of experience dating back to 1853, 
coupled with the most modern known methods 
and equipment, and use of highest selected 
grades of Canadian Western Wheat have en- 
abled us to always maintain uniformity and 
quality unexcelled. 


The James Goldie Co, Limited 
Mills at Cue/oh Ontario 
Sa/es office: Joronto Canada 














Cable adaress, Goldie Toronto 
Codes: Bentleys 

ABC 5”ED - Western Union 

liebers  - Averside /mproved 
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MILLS AT 
Mownrreat, Fort Wii11am, 
Wixyirec, Epmonton anp 
Mepicwe Hat 











Datty Mitzi Capacrry 
22,750 BarReELs 











BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








Exvevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHEts 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 



























Copges Usep—PRIvATE, 

ABO 47H & 5Tu, Western Union, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 





W arenouse Capaciry 
377,000 Barres 








WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES at St. Jonn, Quebec, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 






























Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour os 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
. and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“Mipcor” 


If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 


ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 





Codes— * men 
Riverside | nue mc net a specialty of Millers’ Trade. : 
7, C guarantee uniform Head Office: 
Ete. eee Ser eee. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
ontreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVE CROWNS GILT EDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 
Private Wire Connections 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels Rien Gane tm Geet 
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WESTERN CANADA FLourR MILs Co., Limtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILLS Manufacturers 


J——) 


l WINNIPEG CALGARY of 

4 + » . > Ma 

< GODERICH EDMONTON | Manitoba Hard Wheat 
} BRANDON VICTORIA 

ib Flours 


JK 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


ic 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 
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New York Orrice: 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 
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I Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels | 
! PURITY -THREE STARS-BATTLE | 
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The St. Lawrence Flour 











Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread’—“Citadel” 


Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 











OUR SEABOARD MILL ATM 


Branch Offices at Hauirax, Quenec and Toron'ro 











iinion Flour 


MONTREAL - CANADA 
Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,"’ Montreal 
CHOICEST j “2 a4 Riot BRANDS 
66UT? ” 
CANADIAN Victory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
aa Blossom” 
PERFECT “Woodland” 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES van 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
. J 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
< iat ray ¥ 


ONTREAL 





MONTREAL, CANADA 


a 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING 


Owning and Operating 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Riverside 1901 


WHEAT Flours 
Mills at 


Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Offer 


Board of Trade Building 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFFice 
718 Dominion Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Calgary, Alberta 


$:550000000600060000000000800K06000R RR 














McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 
Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 








Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunpkrirt, Proprietor 


Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “CanFiexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
DVNNVNNVNNNNNN NW NAN N NAVAN NAW 


ROTI DIO 











JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
, “KENGRAIN” TORONTO, CANADA 








Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT. 
MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 


Correspondence Solicited 
Cable Address ‘“‘Hamco' 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 

BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 

YS GARTER DISC SEPARATORS 

MANUFACTURERS ~— GARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 

IN CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 
50 Front St. East, TORONTO 


Soe 


WINNIPEG 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’? 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 














The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: ““SNIDERMILL”’ 











Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Canada 





: i >>s x “: 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 


Haiifax, St. John, Quebec 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg 


24,500 Barrels Daily 


Total Milling Capacity 
4,600,000 Bushels 


Total Storage Capacity 


New York, U. 8S. A. London, England 


BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Cable 

Address— 
“Shawley,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Ottawa, Peterborough 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President 


A. R. MACDONALD, 
Assistant General Manager 
Toronto, Canada 


“NELSON” 


D,. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager 


Cc. W. Pe Vice President 


W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 


25 Broadway 
New York, U. S. A. 
In Charge General Exports 


Western Manager 
Winnipeg, Canada 
In Charge Exports to Orient 


FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Failure on the part of a miller to pack his flour 
attractively may easily affect the sale of an 
otherwise excellent article. If your bags are 
bought from us there is no need to worry over 
this possibility. They are sure to be right. ‘I 
Our experience is at your service. | 
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cutis diate, Mamie Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER a 



































CECCCCCRCCRCCCCCCCCCCCCELCLCLECCCCCEECECECLECCCECCLEC EO 
J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. e 
3 President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales ros KI PP-KE L LY 
2) 
|| RotaryG lat 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. |: Ootary Uranulator 
g MILLERS OF S SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 
i wee . ’ (Q 
$ Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour S For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
OQ] « ” é““ ” ‘“ ” ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
9 SILVERKING GREAT STAR WoLFr 8 Foods or Chich Feeds. we 
$ (aust PATENT) (parent) (rarewt) iS Will cut any small grain with negligible 
Q) Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour @ production of flour. Many patented im- 
g pt Q proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
) KEYSTONE S keep. Enxcellently constructed. Capacity 
g ro) 400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
Jable Address: ‘‘WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA [@ hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
S product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
DDDODDODODDDODDDODDODDODODDODODNDODDDDODDDDDDDDDDN0N0D00000 to 4,800 pounds per hour. — 
TWO UNIT CUTTER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Sappiied in 
Cable Address: ‘HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 








Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. é | ‘H EK; N E; W Y OR I PROD [ C | y 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 











Alberta Pacific Grain Co. Calcyanide System of 
ace ie Flour Mill Fumigation 


Grain Dealers aud Exporters 
Head Office, CALGARY, Canada 














B hes at CALCYANIDE COMPANY i i j i 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Edmonton 216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. the protection assured by Its sixty years of trade prestige. 
A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 
JOHN S. METCALF CO. WE ARE LARGE BUYERS , 
“—" er of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 
54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Riverside Code "“ ‘manu.’ 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qu ualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, ete. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing S chovetertd Tue Norruwestern MILER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


For sale by all its branches and by 


























Reduces Stock Easier 
SSmule @T° —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
Peerless — Using Less Power 
—20 to 25% 


Ground Cut Roll Finish sanke Gilt: Codantes 
For Complete Information Write aie Fa C ts ! 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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DARK RYE 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA. MINN. | 








G fa a 


PURE 


FLOUR 


en eee 
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bl 
“There Is 


Substitute 
for Quality’’ 


Ce. 












BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


- MINNESOTA 


500 BBLS. RYE 




















“Madelia’s Superlative” 


Strong— Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


Mill at 


Daily Capacity 
1,200 Barrels Flour Exchange 


TT) al ie ee oe ome 


4 Boe Ber B bo it EAM 5 : 


Wa tg : scien OT 

YER to sj ay 
-QUALITY FLOURS- 

Wed J ENNISON CO A 








Madstia, atinn. = NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





“Cenus Proteln 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























BEST ON RECORD 
FLOUR 





FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





[EMPIRE MILLING Co. 


1CLS 
“= MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
F 












a -- 





FLOUR 
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No business man will ee 
deny the old truth that . oe 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


Selling finer bread is 
the most certain way to 
a permanent following 
of loyal customers. 
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’ King Midas Mill Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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RED WING 
~ SPECIAL FLOUR 
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_Nev WING MILLIS ‘Se 





P IS @AS established its 
pEerverd value tothe house- 
wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 
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All our brands are 
the result of the 
same painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
wheat. 
















OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 
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eW(ade by 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


\ 
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“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















E take justifiable pride in the fact 
that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


PACEMAKER 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 











Goodhue Mill Co. 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clea 





RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 


“ ” “ ” 
CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat No. Al 
Highest Quality used exclusively Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 











New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULM MINNESOTA 
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) “Big Jo” ‘| 
High Quality for Family Use. / 








“Diamond Jo” | 


Strong, Big Yield ° 


Bakers’ Flour. 


Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 
the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- “Tittle Jo” 


factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 





WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 
WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT W. B. WEBB, Vice PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 

















J 


FLOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINA~ “rag meta geal 


night by a price-cutter is not a healthy 
business and is founded on the wrong 
MINNEAPOLIS ~ ST: PAUL basis. 

MINNESOTA 





If you put out as good a loaf as you 
know how, with the best quality ma- 
terials that money will buy, you can 
be independent of price. Give good 
value and charge accordingly. 

















‘ Are you making as good a loaf of 
dead: up under punishment bread as you can? 
Isn’t it about time to get out of the 
price class and establish a business 
which no price-cutter can take away 
from you? 


Mother Hubbard EverRETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The flour of supreme satisfaction 











Worth the difference 


WHITE SWAN FLOUR 





INNESOTA MAKES 


Z | »y C 
rs | G ) THE BEST FLOUR 
HUBBARD 76k | \ | IN THE WORLD 











ME Ee AN Ge Ge ; | | SPRINGFIELD MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
COMPANY > iL 4 | SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 











Mankato, Minn. . 2 I Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FOUR 


Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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QUALITY 
ECONOMY 


GUARANTEED 


* @LARO MILLING Go 


612 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 























Marshall Flour Mills Co. 


“‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn ne MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Buildin 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 





SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Ghat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


“Ethan Allen”’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN 

























“Golden Lx at” z ad : Our 


The Flour with be Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


















GREENLEAF 


**“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














“PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO, 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 


Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 


| = a e: 


DIAMOND 
| et PLO) OR 


ZYVERLAS INGLY GSCOU 


Sd boas 


FG DIAMOND. MILLS CO offices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 

















The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








Special Business Card Offer 

1,000 FinEST QUALITY Kip Carbs in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuyeti-Dantauist Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 



















EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE High Grade Semolinas and Ryes STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent 


Eastern Representatives—Harry R. Gordon Co., New York City 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Best Bakers’ Patent 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 













Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable”’ 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


NEW YORK 











Branch Offices: 












Patents and Trade-Marks 


Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 








PERCY KENT BAG Co.,, INC. 


EDWIN W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN 


BUFFALO 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 
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WISCONSIN’S 


Choicest 
Rye Fields 


Pride of 


Wisconsin 


tien WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye RYE 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


WISCONSIN 
FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers 
in the State producing all 
grades that can be made 
from Rye or its blends with 





wheat 





Rye Flour 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 


Pure White Patent 
The Standard of Excellence 





FRANK H. BLopcetrt, INc. 
JANESVILLE, Wis. 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., 
Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 











A Strong Favorite 





Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers—Riverside 























NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











WISCONSIN’S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
‘“‘WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 

Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 

dust collectors more thoroughly and in 

half the time without dismantling. 
Write for further information. 

B. F.STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAQA, WIS. 




















JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Emphasize Your 
Flour Brand 
Color Printing is the 


“Sales Magnet” that 
attracts more sales. 


Ay 
ey ts ee ee RRR 


RAYMOND BaGs are 
Printed in Color. 


Raymond Re 
Paper Bags 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


SALES OFFICES 
The Raymond Bag Co. eroastpess 
Middletown, Ohio Boston 
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MILLS OF INDIANA 


A through line on rails of quality, ties of purity 
and a roadbed of absolute uniformity. Getting 
on the Kismet-Super- Patent track right at the 
start is more than half the secret of better cakes. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO., Prins bushels. 


Noblesville, Ind., U. S. A. Mill Capacity: 1,200 bbls daily. 




















Write us for further information. 























“CONQUEROR” 


FLOUR 
Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 













The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 
wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 


LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 
















BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, . - INDIANA 


Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 
(Incorporated January 1886) 
Under Unchanged Management 
Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
, Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 


WE INVITE THE INVESTIGATION OF OUR CLAIMS. 


First—Strategic location, ideal for obtaining the best grain in 
each important growing territory. 

Second—Railroad facilities. No mill enjoys better shipping 
and transit. 

Third—Modern plants, which assure you of the best finished 
product. Large capacity, 3,000 barrels flour, 500 barrels 
corn meal, 350 tons feed. 

Fourth—Up-to-the-minute organization, working to one end, 
to better serve you. 

Fifth—Uniformity of products: flour as well as feeds are 
tested regularly in our up-to-date laboratories, as uni- 
formity not only holds but increases trade. 

Sixth—Our complete line, soft winter wheat flour, hard winter 
wheat flour, hard spring wheat flour, plain and self-ris- 
ing, corn meal, stock, dairy and poultry feeds. 

Seventh—Liberal Policy based on a full appreciation of the 
buyer’s needs. 


100 Years 


Bi me 4 Milling 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


























ria ae - Model Mill Company 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 





Cracker Bakers, Attention 
Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


Mancteetarere of IGLEHEART BROS. 


PRODUCTS. 
ao io ESTABLISHED 1856 
state in the United Millers and Exporters of Flour 


and in many for- 


eign countries. EVANSVILLE - - INDIANA, U.S. A. 















The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING We are open for connections 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
WHEAT MILLERS MONTICELLO, INDIANA 















EVANS MILLING CO. ™“*"" ite coRN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 

















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 
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Mixed Cars Garland Milling Co. Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mipa’s TraDE Mark & 
of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour . MILLERS OF PATENT BUREAU 
and Feed Peat Soe ae eee High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 587 South Dearborn Street 
MAYFLOWER MILLS eee 2 LIGONIER, IND. CHICAGO 
FT. WAYNE, IND. GREENSBURG, IND. WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 




















LEADING EASTERN MILLS 














Established 1774 U N IFO R M IT . g Mills—Ellicott City, Md. ¥ ’ 
; (Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





EXPORTERS of 


@he Continental Milling Co. SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 

















Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street Mills at Seaboard Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
PATAPSCO ‘ Cable Address: “QuUAKEMILLS” 
MAID OF GOLD ‘ Ba.tTimore, Mb. 
Founded 176 , THE BEST FLOUR 
The Raymond-Hadley Company MAKES BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 











Attention Bakers 44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 
Write for sample and THORNTON & CHESTER 
price of our special MILLING CO. 
Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Dusting Flour | | NORTHEAST FLOUR 


F. a 
A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers MK GENUINE 
and Housewives GLUTEN FLOUR 
. raguirenvents of eal 2 Desuremected Rates 
° . “We y eU.S. rtment i 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CoO. Manufactured by \ugrg 


in NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANI/ The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 1A Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 







































BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS EF Spring Wheat Bakers" Patent ‘Snort amily Parent 
CORPORATION EDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR 0.10. The R.D. Johnson Milling Co. 
Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. FLOUR MILLERS ___©UMBERLAND, MD, | 
1,000 Barrels Capacity Pin lca 7 eae onl 
“Quality Flour”’ ““Unexcelled Service’’ L ORG G20) a ie N i Y: _ Winter Wheat Patent “ 
} IDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
=" King Viewer Yee MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
Patent When Pri 
Short Spring Patent FLOUR MILLERS Are High it 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. Pays to Buy 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
The Best 














DUNLOP MILLS D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


RICHMOND, VA. GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 
Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes - 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Correspondence Solicited 800 Barrels Daily 


Wm. Hamilton & Son Whi 
Hassiiion George Urban Milling Company TQHAVINAS 
Spring, Winter and Rye Everything the best of its kind 4 print easily and well ‘ 











Mixed Cars 
Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N. Y. Mixed cars a specialty Burrato, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc 


INNEAPOLIS 
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SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 








STRONG MILLING WHEAT 


Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary wheats 
when you want them. 


Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 























J LONSDALE, PRESIDENT 
NCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 


ISENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 

F. A. THEIS 

F. J. FITZPATRICK 
J. H. MARTIN 

B. J. O°’DOWD 





‘ ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CARGILL - Handlers of Grain CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 





MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK Solicited United States Markets Solicited 
CHICAGO ST, LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 





Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY : ™ Sl 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat S tocks . G rain - Cotton 7 ‘Provisions 


~ Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMBERS—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 























sprinc—-MILLING WHEAT—winter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
Commission 


sae we McCABE BROS. CO. = DULUTH Southwest 


GOOD WHEAT ie —_—" \ \ h e at Our standard grades 


are adapted to millers 











is the first step in the TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 

production of Mill Requirements Solicited needs and assure uni- 
~ ST. PAUL, MINN. “31° 
GOOD FLOUR : form milling wheat the 


year through. 


Let our service depart- 
ment make your 
selection. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 











Hallet & Carey Co. "a mapa Wheat UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
—— IL byes z as Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. ae ? aaanen See 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 


Minneapolis WICHITA, KANSAS 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST ‘TERMINAL & LEVATOR 


7 





MUCH FINE WHEAT IS LEFT—There is still much 

fine high protein wheat out in Kansas, and we have an 

exceptionally well selected stock of our own. But it will 

not last forever. Higher premiums may be paid before 
this crop year is ended. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











L 


J 


Jl 


MILL FEEDS eee 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
0. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
































Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
> &, 
< er e e ’ 
WHEAT Specialists in all Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION MILLING GRAINS COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
for GRAIN CO 2x, 206 Merchants Exchange Ra Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo Our Specialty 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS ae St. Louis, Mo. of o® ST. LOUIS, MO. 504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO, 














CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Oo., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 
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WINONA, MINN. PLANT 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. PLANT THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


Our Quick Action Service Profits Jobbers of Feeds 


Qur offerings are along the line of Standard Malting Stock is changing daily and it is almost impossible to 
Barley, Recleaned Poultry Barley, Corn, Oats, advertise our offerings,so we ask you to wire your 
Milling and Poultry Wheat, Flax Screenings, needs and we will quote prices with date of ship- 
Mixed Feed, Oats, ete. ment. We can always make it profitable to you. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


38 Chamber of Commerce Elevator Capacity, 


206 Chamber of Commerce 
i Tj MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3,000,000 Bushels 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Established 1877 


| Lmenieeteecancn | | Superlatively 
WE ARE WHEAT | |e a 

ea 

MERCHANTS E. L. LUIBEL icici teatitia 





























ee all millers but like espe- 

° ° aies to rrive re 

Chiefly engaged In supply- MEMPHIS, TENN cially toserve those who 

. > , ° . . 1 lit 

ing wheat to many of the a — 

best and most careful millers 

° Dependable Service for 

in the country. As mer- Particular Millers 64 us colect é 

cha nts we are bc yund to Future Orders Solicited etl Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
‘ : JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 1,250,000 Bushels Storage 

strive to make the merchan- 140 W. Van Buren St. | CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY 





dise and the service please 
the customer. 








Conditions just now sug- 
gest the wisdom of build- 








ing up your reserve of - Spenialy Mefceired Res 
strong milling wheat. “MIXED FEED MANUEACTURERS 
_ = and FLOUR MILLERS. 





i CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
Wyandotte Elevator Co. | q . 


CHICAGO 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 














OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





me RED DOG -™« 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


PESCSCRSSECHLASLESSSRSSESHSESHLSRAECESHRKEREHCHERTERHSESESSRESCRE RAR EEReeeeseeeeeeeeeeeEasas 











JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 





Get Acquainted With Our “SuppEen Sutpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


TITILI TIT rrr 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 





NEW ORLEANS 





HAMBURG ““Schmenburrerstr, No 15 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN ™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 


Hamburg, Germany 


SILITILILIIILIT Iii titi titi iii 








OS SCSSSSRSSCCSHCHSSTCRTTTSLESTSHSSRSSRESTRCSERASSELRSSTESERReSAeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees: 








PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitrcr'riox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. T. EDWARDS & co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Mawke to MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 











y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 








\s 











MILLFEEDS 435 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. RoSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 
130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Manufacturers of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE"” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
4 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 














ELLY Aart. 


DOMESTIC . export 
“Merchandisers 
AMERICAN ForE BLbDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 
Sarrputre—Jvupiru—Go.rp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR ann BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 
605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sct"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIxED FErEp Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 

















KELLY-ERICKSON CO., FLOUR BROKERS 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 














Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Hh, 








NED. 


os 


Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. Botts, Mgr. 


New York, N. ‘Ud 














EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Morrow & Company Established 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘*‘MORROWLAW,"’ New York 




















AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 
RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 








American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


803 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





[FLOUR BROKER | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 















L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





-FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities 


W.P » Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 








@. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


MIttl FEEOS 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 


WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Mitt AGENTS 


PropuceE NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 




















RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anv CEREALS 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





FEED 
crain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 






















We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 









7 ARELIABLE 


= La MEDIUM 


W™ SIMPSO 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE CABLES: 
NEW YORK OMAND,N.Y. 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 






















W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





RicKENBACK & Co., Lp. 
405 Produce Exchange NEW YORK CITY 
Buyers of Grain and Feed for 
Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 


A. P, YOUNGBLOOD 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E, STJ. ROBINSON 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 






















Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOuve fer 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPOR NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘EMRITO” 











All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 























poMEsTiIc—F LOU R—eExport 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 












SIMPSON.HENDEE & CONC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





NEW YORK 





BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 











J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 
Quality Flours 


201 Chamber of Commerce BOSTON 

















1927 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 

Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 


our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Hunter-Robinson Milling 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Kansas Orry, Mo. 
BurFa.o, N.Y 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
“States,” Philadelphia 





& Grain Co. FRED Millers’ Agents 
Buyers and Sellers of 1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 











(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 








FLOURandOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purmapevputa, Pa. 








Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Established 1916 


Au Grades MILL FEED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 








roreicn K]L.OUR pomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








Buyers of 
FEED 
of all kinds 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Domestic MILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








F.O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















Red Dog 





NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Wire your offers 





John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Firovur;—BROKERAGE— Freep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








Since 1099 J.T. McINTOSH 
/ IRNHEL Mill Representative 
FLOUR CO. Flour and Feed Broker 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR~—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














“Manufactured Weather” 1": Pnopuce Berren 


Qrrier Fogineering @rporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















igures leu the Fate 
o Af MopERn ae ennntion 


the statistics of the industry it 
represents is like a ship without 
a chart. 


For the breadstuffs industry the 
authoritative statistical guide is 


« Milier'se A lmanack 


ThePrice | sal 
is Year Book of the Trade 
$1.00 


IQ2 
per Copy, 9 / 


: The nineteenth annual edition of 
Postpaid a this volume, containing 320 pages 
of information about flour milling 
and its various allied enterprises, 
is ready for distribution. Orders 
should be placed with the pub- 
lishers, 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


118 So. Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


or with any of 
The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 


CFs 








The Northwestern Miller, 
Look It Up 118 So. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
z Sirs: Please send me............ copies of the 
in The rere Sioa and Year Book of the Trade, 
° GS DN aaa io 456 iGo 068-4 to cover, 
2 ’ t $1.00 rc ls it paid. 
Miller s at $ per copy, postpaid 
ERR OTT COTE Cee EE OUT PORTE TOT eT 
Almanack 
rr i OM Bcc. cuwnseaueds we det eebae ver 
ee er ee 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“Fiaxy,’’ London 


Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 








| 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,'’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 2 


73 Bishopsgate 
Cable Address: ‘‘PayTine,"' London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘FRASTANCO,"’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuarr,’’ London 


BERNARD HASLAM 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘BERNASLAM,”’ London 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘M1ipp.Lin@s,"’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘"WINTER,’’ London 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTIFANnT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M. STANNARD 





REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








F. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsEg.u,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TooMITOOM” “TooMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘‘MrpiLu,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘ALKERS,'’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: 'Harris,’’ London 





GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
| CORN PRODUCTS AND 
| ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 
| 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


| 
| COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ''Roma” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘BELLINo,"’ Glasgow 


| i ———— 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, ih Fetetn 


Supplement . . $20. 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrwn,, U.S. A. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
| DUBLIN, BELFAST 
| ' 
BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘Byrne,’ Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘FrEDKOS,”’ Belfast 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


| IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
41-42 Britannia Buildings 

46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘"FENNELL,"’ Liverpool 


| WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


| LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IM re ETERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: *‘Po_iock,” Belfast 
“PitusBury,” Dublin 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: "ANCHOR," Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 





GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“WAVERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


. snapemetiilitcniiliose 
Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD, 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RunciE” 


ANDREW Law WILuiaAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''CamE.iia,"’ Glasgow 





BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 





25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““CALYPso" 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘*MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 

Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 








ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW LEITH 


Cable Address: ‘Rosiin,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St., GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.,. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puturp,’’ Dundee 








M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KosMACK,"’ Glasgow 











PER COPY, $12.50 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., U.S. A. 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 
LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED Oats, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


Also at BristoL, SouTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFasT, DUBLIN and CoRK 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: **MaTLvucn” 





. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
r LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 Cable Adtrem: eae,” Amsterdam 
7 . All codes used 
* 2 Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELyast Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: “DELIGHT,"’ Glasgow Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 











FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
y 67 Hope Street, GLASGOW Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO" AMSTERDAM 
Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 

Cable Address: ‘‘GRaINs,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 

; FARQUHAR BROTHERS SCHOFFER & CO. HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 
. Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Revs we ROTTERDAM IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
y 67 Hope Street GLASGOW Invite correspondence with reliable mills in Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Canada, May ey Oklahoma and — for Cabie Adteene: “Sraen” « 22, M, 
C. L. F. busi ey uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour ” Giaicis cie Wee ch a oe ew ey 
Cabie Addsems: “Ganwnamen Sennen Cable Address: ‘“‘Scuarrer,”’ Rotterdam References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. | J. TAS EZN N. V. ““VEEMESTA”’ 


LTD. Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
' FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
i iti *EEDINGSTUFFS AN ‘E AZERS 
V 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Desires offers on large quantities of first and FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 


Cable Address: ‘'TASSIANO” Cable Address: ‘'VEEMESTA"’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 


SARANTIS FRERES 





N. V. BORGHART’S HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 


| HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS c s FLOU SEMOLIN: OLLED OATS ITHE JEREALS 
- PIRAUS and SALONICA, Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREAI 
Cable Address: ‘“Horoop” Cable Address: *Horoopcorp"’ 


GREECE | ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND New York, U.S.A Amsterdam, Holland 


Cable Address: 


Cable Address: “NELSON,” Pirseus “ BoreMiJ,”’ Rotterdam Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 





>. NIEVAK | N.V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 


: P Trading Company late) 
Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the Industrie en Handelmaatschappij (trading Company 


Duteh Wholesale Dealers’ Associati ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Manhaye ey Rr y BULSING & HESLENFELD 


Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 


ND SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) Guaranteed payment of documents MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
EE CORN FLOUR and RICE References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam = 

Cable Address: Singel 72, Guaranty Trust Co., New York Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
te “NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM Cable Address: ‘‘LocomMoTion,”’ Rotterdam Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘"HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 


HANDELSVEREENIGING | KARL GAL & CO. Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 
LE GUE & BOLLE PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. (onenanne Go 5. . Sees 


AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


's — 7 TASTTIERS . . SENOTRS T.OTASS 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS anes Roger py Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
a alse 2 x . 
ROTTERDAM EXPORTERS SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 
ed . es Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
rm Telegraphic Address: “Legué,’’ Rotterdam | Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague “OsiEcK,’’ Amsterdam for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 














THE A B C CODE N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


INS P. MEURS PZ. 
— . 7 In use_by various foreign brokers 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR : . j 7, . Ace: “FE 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May lst, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


AMSTERDAM Supplement . . $20.00 For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 


. For sale at all its branches and by 
“H Y ee z ANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED O 
Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL Tux NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS SN 6 SSR Sean CS = 


Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition | Minn., U.S. A, Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 








D. LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS , 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘WirrurG”’ 
3 SC , U.S. A., cat 1 ss: “W TRG" 
Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam Reference: Tocetethe Bank. NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address VITBUR( 
Established 1876 M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


FELIX COHEN N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
FLOUR AGENT JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


w ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat Cable Address: “ELFINE,” Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: “FELIXHEN" Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 





(Co-operative Wholesale Society) AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
ot ” 
DS RATS ROTTERDAM CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG-—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 
The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland . “ . . y > TOTS’ PRENeTIMIP Re 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODI CTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 
Best American References Cable Address: '' HANDELSKAMER” Cable Address for both offices: ''CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘‘OTTOMADSEN"’ 


FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
““FLEMBANG,’’ Copenhagen 


A. €. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Desire first-class mill connections 
Cable Address: ‘‘ACIFLOUR” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 
References: 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: ‘*RECORD,"’ Oslo 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘"REIDAGEN” 








= = = = = = - = 3 
FLOUR AGENT 


Cables: **KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





Samples and offers solicited 


ASBJORN P. BJIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘“STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 
Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘"FREDBLOMCO” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ROLFSENSON.”’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 
IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PAFRE”’ 


THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20. 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘“‘ORIENTESCO,’’ Hamburg 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
*“MEHLTHOMAS" Bentley's 


GEORG PETERSEN 
FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 











W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘HILTon”’ 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Ecypt GREECE Head Office: 
CONSTANTINOPLE ALEXANDRIA 
and Other Levantine (P. O. B. 121) 


Markets 
Reference: ‘‘Northwestern Miller,"’ London 





Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B CO 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 








SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Seattle, Wash., 633 Dexter 
Horton Building 


° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 












REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 














Te x 
Villar & Company, Ine. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P.R. 
Cable Address: ‘“*VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘REMEMBER,’ SAN JUAN 


















JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: “Rovirra,’’ PONCE, P. R. 









7 . : 
Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 
Covers the Island of Porto Rico 
Cable Address: ‘“VENROD”’ 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 















Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 











F 4 t With Liquid HCN 
umiga e (Hydrocyanic Acid Gas) 
The best and surest way of get- 
ting rid of mill insects. . . Now 
is the time to make preparation. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Co. 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH, 














uality 


and its 
proof 
IDWAY Electric 
Engraving Co., 
the largest and 
most complete photo 


engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 
alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


1931 University Avenue 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: ‘ ; land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 

/B Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. — Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 

120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 

















DINAVIAN-AMERICAN LIN 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


3 New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 








For freight and pastionlazs s eppl - 
At New York, to Funch, he 4 Oo. Ine, Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
— reece Ballalos. i. Burgow & Uo. more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
At Baltimore, to peed Scarlett & Co., Inc., ry 
Keyser Buildi and Baltic Ports 
At Boston, to A. O. Lombard’s Sons, . 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering Special attention given to prompt 
& ei peing Co. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 
At Chicago, M. L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. La Salle St. dinavian Ports. 











CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


e : , 
O Steamship Service 
oe Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
wag and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
° 


and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
. ieee ee 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 









































1893 * ° ° e Le 
Well Organized F. V. CAESAR Riverside Code "#:.ii" 
Trafic Counselor “eee 
ARE and T Transit Accounts a Specialty For sale by all its branches and by 
ehos yi ia in frees A a aia 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS Se th 
Scape. ip shipments, are the natural 
outgrowth of International ‘i 7 
\N a Mercantile Marine’s freight AUSTIN, pinning & COMPANY 
° A ‘ Jertified Public Accountants 
P oe ae gery and — Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 
oe 104 Ships up throug years OF ex- es Cenk teiead MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
ni More Than a perience. 
; mand 
Million Tons 104 vessels totaling over a 
56 Years’ million tons, provide ship- PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 
. ’ 
' Experience ping services that are world- § 
ail World-wide wide. 
in Scope : : ; 
aa Frequent The high rating of our ships 
Sailings secures the lowest insurance 
, Meeting rates for those who 
y Individual . . 
Needs Ship vid IMM. 
tric Regular Services Between 
°. 
: New York New Orleans London Antwer D 
nd 
a Boston Galveston : . O you know 
: , Liverpool Hamburg 
the Philadelphia Houston and that Northern Stat 
art- Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow a SStne eves 
= Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton Power Company trans- 
_ One of our many offices is conveniently near you. mission lines cover 
he Principal Offices : wide territories in six 
olor A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President . D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
ei 1 Broadway, New = a , 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. States of the North- 
ab- T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. i * 
Metropolitan Life Bidg., to Locust Street, west serving highly di 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. versified classes of bus- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES iness? 
WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
O LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
4 AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 8 










































































BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN —C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. 
SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


Henry Haun, Superintendent 





MECHANICAL DEPARTMEN 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I). 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Acme Milling Co., 


Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa...........++ 2 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wie, ccccccccccccccecccccccccces eccces 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas esccces 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
AlMOFte, COM. ccccccecececccccccccces y 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio....... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
WIR, cccccccccccccsccccscscccsscncccs 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
TOUR, MO. coccccsgececcescvccesccces 


American Bakery Materials Co., Menom- 

onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 

N. YF. 
American Maid Flour 

Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway..........++:. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 


Mills, Houston, 


Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohlio....... 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y..........+. 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
APE. ccccccccccccccccccccvecccccccces 
Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
CE, TEARGRS ccccccccvevcseccsevceces 


Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago............ 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 

GPOCCE cocccccccccccccesescccccecsese 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill........ 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 

NOW -Tork, NM. Zrccccccccccvvececccses 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 

Bis Me se erescsrcecevevcsceveeseceuesee 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 


Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, O66. ccccccccccccccccvccces 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill.......00. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
FORSS, TEBRGRS oc scscverccscccccescces 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., 
RICO ccccccccccccevecsescccscccccccese 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 


Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 


Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 2 
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Cc 
Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis............- 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, EQMGRS ~ccccccccccccccccccces 
Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
BoetlamG ccccccoccssccescevescsececess 


Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
Fonte, WimmipeB ccccccvccccccscccsces 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Mimn. ...ccccccccccecces 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill..........000- 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, IIl.... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 201, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
BOM, MANGAS .ncccccccccccccccccsccece 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIll........ 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., nae 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 


Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Curry-Linihan Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 
D 

Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, IIll............ 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain =e Kansas 

CHR, Me. ccccccccoecscccscccscescocs 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, 'N. > rrr 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
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Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 


dan, Wyoming ... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mio, cccccscccccccvsccccoccecccecece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill..... eoccecs 


Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dinszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MInM. cccccccccccccccccvecscccccces 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 


Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............- 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
WETTTTTETILTTITIT TTT TTT Cover 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. cccccccccccccccccsccccecece 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 

QRIR. ccccccccccccccccccccececsesecce 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 

OME. cccccccccvesescccccccceccccesece 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla............ 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 

Minn. 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............ 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 

Loottia, Me. ccccccccscccccccccescscece 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 

OHS cccccccccccccccccceveccevcccceses 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..........++: 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 

port, N. Y. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 

Helsinki, Finland .........sceeeeeeees 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y........ 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard ane 

Helsingfors, Finland 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 

apolis 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 

las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 


TRUGRIGTD 6.6.6.6 60 56406 vevevesesecene 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
MOAPOMS 2. ccccccccccccccceccccccccecs 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc. -» New York, 
Wh. Ge cncvcscecesséecsecccscceee odes 


Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
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Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 274 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ...........- 
General Baking Co., New York, N. y.. 272 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 269 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 272 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 216 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co....... eee 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 265 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... 253 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 272 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 212 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 255 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 213 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis....... eos 262 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind..... bee 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D.. 219 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 273 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
ClowG, BMIMM. coccccccccccescccccccece 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
PUIO, TOMAS ccccccccccccccccsccccece ee 211 
Green & Gowlett, London, England eeces 274 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 264 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 275 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill............ 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 217 
H 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 271 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 272 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway....... 276 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 276 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 272 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 269 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 216 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 268 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
Cem, TEAMORS ccoccccccccvccecccccccccce 208 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., Ltd., Toronto... 258 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 274 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 274 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 267 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 274 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 272 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, Ill. 219 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 217 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 272 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.. 274 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 264 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng.......... 274 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam....... 275 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 269 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 213 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mlg. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 216 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 219 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 276 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco.............. 277 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 214 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 275 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 273 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ............eee0. 259 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 212 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 263 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, IIl......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il... 216 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 210 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
ee SS Be 80495 0059.06000068500065 273 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 220 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 276 
I 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 266 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 208 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas 211 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
BPP Port) Pir ere fer rere ee 209 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
WOW BOG, We Diss csescccvccvcocecs coe 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
oh SY aaa 277 
International osinae Co., Minneapolis. . 
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Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 198 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. Astico), 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 


Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 272 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 260 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 273 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 275 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 276 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 

BamG, BMA. wccccccccccccccccccccesccce 267 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, i e- 271 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.........+.+- 273 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. ...... sieeeneosece - 280 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, Ont.. 252 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 276 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. ....csccseecscces coe Wl 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 221 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway... 

K 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
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Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York. 264 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 211 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 216 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 272 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 273 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 262 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 261 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 259 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 271 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 276 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIl..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. ¥... 272 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 274 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
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Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 
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Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 270 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 195 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich..... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill........+..+. 271 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 266 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 275 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 212 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 275 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y........++- 272 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar........cceeeseees 276 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
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Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....... 276 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. 275 
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Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 270 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 213 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 274 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 267 
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McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 275 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 258 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y....... 272 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 276 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo....... 216 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 214 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 258 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 274 
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Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
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Rogers, William, New York, N. Y..... - 272 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 276 
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Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 209 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 269 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 213 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico.... 276 
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Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 277 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 265 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 275 
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Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 252 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 274 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 268 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 211 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
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Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 216 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
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Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 253 
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Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 220 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 272 
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Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan....... 276 
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Tasker & Co., London, England......... 274 
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Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 274 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 276 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 267 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill." 218 


Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y........+. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 217 
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Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 220 
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Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 268 
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Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 254 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 275 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 217 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 267 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 276 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 275 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 220 
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Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 271 
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Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 274 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 211 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England........ 274 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 265 


Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 272 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 275 
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Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 212 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 259 
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It’s Allin Knowing How 


og? FON 
Nes 7s Z OLUMBUS called for an egg and laid a wager 
eipeess \A\ee| that no one in the company but himself could 


i} make it stand upon end without support. 


The egg was passed around, but every attempt 
ended in failure. When it came to Columbus 
he cracked one end slightly. The egg stood 
upright. 


There wasn’t a man in the room who 
couldn’t have done the same thing 
that Columbus did—if he had thought 
of it. 


Millers should remember that there is as 
much difference in concrete as in flour. Con- 
crete is the one building agent manufactured 
from the raw materials by the contractor. 
Consequently, the quality and value of a con- 
crete building depends largely upon the 
knowledge of the man building it. 


No other company in the field of mill 
and elevator building is doing more 
fo keep abreast of current research 
work which is leading rapidly to bet- 
ter concrete construction. Few are 


doing as much. 


Jones-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








